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Let $1222 to $3022 a Day 
Be Your Goal 


Let ELECTRICITY 


»>> Be Your Route 


LET ME BE YOUR GUIDE 


Don’t wish any longer, BE a success! 


y 6) I'll show you how! 


66 ° If you are ready, lam. You don’t have to know the 
Electrical first thing about Electricity right now. I will train youina 
Wy ; few —_ months - A step right into that big 
J ou wan ay business—the job you have always wanted. 
Expert to get ahead— ow title , 
you want to make more money — big 


money—Electricity is the field for you! It is 
the big pay profession of today; but you must 
be trained; you must know Electricity from every 
angle to hold down a big-pay job—the job that pays. 

city. Opportunities in Electricity, 


A) 
Earn $12 to $30 a Day THE RO a PR 


Compare your present salary with these big pay compared to what they willbe tomerrow. Gataay 
figures. How does your pay envelope “stack up” ground floor—ahead of the other fellow—jump 
with that of the trained “Electrical Expert?” Is his from a ‘*bossed” into a “bossing” job—jump 
pay twice, three or four times as much as you now ~~ $3 to $5 a day to $12 or $30 aday. | 
earn? Don’t envy him, don’t just wish for pay like eo Se Seca, es es 
his — go after it yourself! You can get it because 


I Will Show You How FREE 


I Guarantee Satisfaction 
There's no chance for failure 
with me. I train you RIGHT 
and furthermore | agree, if 
P : P . ‘ ’re nti ti 
Yes sir—right in your own home in your spare time . whey ea ae 
I will make you a Certificated “Electrical Expert”— ectrica penny you have paid 
a “Cooke-trained man.” As Chief Engineer of the e me. | No other 
Chicago Engineering Works I know exactly the kind Outfi To make your 
of training you need and I will give you that train- ’® success still more — 
ing. My system is simple, thorough, complete—nobig értain I give you free a splendid — 
words, no useless theory, no higher mathematics, 0Utfit of tools, materials and supplies 
just compact common sense written in plain English. —Yo" 40 Practical work right from the start 


more jobs than men to fill them. It doesn't 
make any difference what you are doing, 
or what you have been doing, if you 
want to succeed—if you want big 
pay—lI’ll show you how because 
I know I can teach you Electri- 


this for you. 


school will do 
and pick up extra money doing spare-time work» 
ieee cence ieee ean am = 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, | 
Chicago Engineering Works, Dept. 432 Save $45.50 by Enrolling Now 
21% . , iia 
SSeS Seats Sue., Chtenge, aS. 1 If you will send this coupon today, I'll show you how to save 
Dear Sir: Send me at once your Big Free Book, ‘‘How to Become $45.50. Write today for full particulars—also my big F REE book, 
an Electrical Expert,’’ and full particulars of your Free Outfit and “‘How to Become an Electrical Expert.’’ It’s the first step towards 
Home Study Course — all fully prepaid, without obligation on my that big pay job of yours. 
part. 
I L.L. Cooke, CHierF ENGINEER 





Addr CBB ....ssvervvrrveerersveseverereveresesnssnssnesenseseseee sessnesrsssenssessesssensessoee esses 130 8 Dept. 432 2154 Lawrence Avenue 
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Amazing Low Price 


For Brand New Oliver Typewriters 


Here is the most wonderful opportunity for buying a typewriter. It saves you 
from paying the usual price. Never has such a liberal offer been made be- 


fore by any other typewriter maker. 


This advertisement brings you an unusual 
opportunity to own a fine new Oliver, shipped 
direct from the factory at a remarkably low 
price—the greatest saving today. 

In addition to the rock-bottom price, it is 
offered to you on easy payments—over a 
year to pay. 

Furthermore, it is sent to you for Five 
Days’ Free Trial, without your paying a 
single penny in advance. 

These are only several of the remarkable 
details of this great offer. 
You should mail the coupon 
at once for complete infor- 
mation. We know you will 
agree that this is the greatest 
bargain you’ve heard of in 
many a day. 


FREE TRIAL 


Just think of it—this offer 
includes a free trial of the 
famous Oliver No. 9 in your 
own office or home. We ship 
it direct from the factory, and 
you can keep it or return it. 
We leave the decision to you. If you want to 
keep it, you can pay on unusually low terms, 
just like renting, If you want to return it, re- 
member you've not obligated yourself in the 
slightest. 


J 


The Oliver you get on this offer is in every 
way a $100 machine. It is our latest and finest 
model, the identical one used by some of the 
foremost businesses in the country, such as 
The New York Central Lines, Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx, U. S. Steel Corporation, N. Y. Edi- 
son Company, National Cloak & Suit Com- 
pany, Morr 

Regard! 


s & Co., and a host of others. 


ss of price, you cannot buy a finer 





SEND NO MONEY pnus'etron 


Please mention this magazin 


ooetsor77y . 


PE ST Lee 
$ Ne La: 





Over 900,000 
Olivers Sold 


Get the facts. You’ll be astonished. 


typewriter, nor one more durable, nor one 
with so many superiorities. This offer is your 
greatest opportunity to own the finest type- 
writer conceivable at the lowest possible price. 


Over a Year to Pay 


Our plan of payment is as liberal as the 
price. You get the use of the Oliver and hardly 
know you're paying for it. 

Remember, what we offer 
is a brand new Oliver, our 
latest Model No. 9. Do not 
confuse it with rebuilt, second- 
hand or used machines. We 
offer a brand new Oliver for 
less than the usual price for 
rebuilt typewriters. 

It takes only a minute to 
clip the coupon and fill it out. 
Then mail it. Our offer, in- 
cluding beautifully illustrated 
catalog and a startling ex- 
pose, entitled “The High Cost 
of Typewriters—The Reason 
and the Remedy,” will be sent 
at once by return mail. 

Remember, this is the most astounding 
typewriter offer ever made and you cannot 
afford to be withouf the facts. So mail the 
coupon at once. 


The OLIVER Typewriter Gmpany 


732 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


=. 


Mail today and Learn all about this Special Offer 


fleeces ees sess eeeeeeeeeeeeeee0885 


Occupation or Business -......0..0..0.cccececseeeee 
SS SS SRB Bee eee eee eee eee ee 


' . P e 
s The Oliver Typewriter Company ' 
. 732 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Il. . 
1 Please send me without the slightest obliga- 1 
' tion on my part your special offer, illustratedart 
g catalog and the booklet, “The High Cost of & 
‘ Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy : 
' Tame . 
' IID pievcstinsevovisnnsdinisaialinstnisaniadianttinbaiaiesateaiaile H 
» t 
H SID  sicticiatasitinctianiitialiiraiaiasiidcuidoisepaenneddnidaiaill i 
me : ' 
s City paniutioutisii .-... State ’ 
' ' 
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CONTENTS 
TRUE TO FORM. Complete Novelette ‘ . Henry C. Rowland ‘ 
By her Paquin gown he knew her for what she was—a fraud. But he had to build 
= his cane agetnat her carefully. When she ran “true to form,” however, he had 
ler cornered, 


A NATURAL ERROR. Verse é . ° - Rae Allen nl ‘ P 
ROTTEN WOOD. Short Story » . Winston Bouvé . 


No matter how skilled the workman, rotte en ‘wood cannot be carved, Mrs. Emory 
had told her daughter when she married Tracy Fielding. Did Elizabeth prove 


the exceptional carver, after all? 


THE PRICE. Verse . ‘ mn ‘ ° . Reginald Wright Kauffman 


THE MOON OUT OF REACH. Serial . . Margaret Pedler. ° 
“Empty hands, outstretched in vain for the silvery moon out of reach, sometimes 
succeed in grasping instead the tremulous star of love.” 


CLARY CON. Short Story . Hughes Cornell. P 
Wrapped in gorgeous chinchillas, Ronnie Allison had been seen early one morning 
in the little mining town of Clary And months later, when she had become the 


pet of society, the greatest happiness she was ever to know was threatened by 
that incident, 


THE AFFLICTION. Verse A : , . . Anne Jellette . . ‘ 


BEAUTY AND THE FEAST. Short Story . . Gertrude Brooke Hamilton. 


The Revells, mother and daughter, suppe 
they had naught but beauty wherewith to g 


“HELLO, MARCIA!” Serial . . ; 2 . Meade Minnigerode P 
In which Duncan White appears in, and Marcia, to complicate things further, 
disappears from, Greenchester. 


KINGS OF HEARTS. Series . . Anice Terhune ° ° 


sjenumarchais: The genius who mended wi ite hes and broken hearts. 
RAINBOW’S END. Verse , ‘ ‘ ‘ . George Sterling. . 
THE LAST HALF HOUR. Short Story ‘ . Frances O. J. Gaither . 


His last half hour almost ruined for her their whole romance, until she realized 
suddenly, through “the other woman,” all the half hours that went to make up 
the sum of Bart's years. 





at the feast of society nightly. But 
ain admission to the banquet chamber. 


WHEN a ae WAS A LITTLE LANE 
Verse . . . ‘ . Jessie Henderson . ° 


LITTLE CLARA@ELLINGTON. Short Story . Charles Hanson Towne 
“How was I to stand the strain of a run on the bank of my spirit?” she challenged 
society when it harshly accused her, 


ON RETURNING FROM A JOURNEY. Verse Eleanor Mathews Stevens 


IN BROADWAY PLAYHOUSES . . ‘ . Dorothy Parker ° e 
TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS ° . The Editor ‘ ° . 
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POSITION SALARY 
AUTOMOBILE A 
ENGINEER | 25 we 


REPAIR MAN |*5Q) winx 
e | cuaurreur|*4,Q whx 
/) 


fe Put ‘Your Name 
mm On this Pay-Roll 


Men like you are wanted for big-pay positions in the fascinating field of 
} 






























illomobile 
‘nfneering 


automobile engineering. We have made it easy for you to fit yourself for 
one of these positions. You don’t have to go to school. You don’t have to 
servean apprenticeship. Fifteen automobile engineers and specialists have compiled a 
spare time reading course that will equip you to be an automobile expert without 
ENGINE PARTS i taking any time from your present work. 


we AUTO BOOKS 
UBRICATION | 6 Volumes Shipped FREE 


Now ready for you—at a big reduction in price—an up-to-the-minute six-volume library 
on Automobile Engineering, covering construction, care and repair of pleasure cars, 
motor trucks, tractors and motorcycles. Brimming over with advanced information on 
Lighting Systems, Garage Design and Equipment,Welding and other repair methods. 
Contains everything that a mechanic or an engineer or a motorcyclist or the owner or 
prospective owner of a motor car ought to know. Written in simple language that any- 
body can understand. Tastefully bound in flexible covers and goid stamped, 2700 pages 
and 2400 illustrations, tables and wiring diagrams. A library that cost thousands of 
dollars to compile but that comes to you free for 7 days’ examination. 


Only 10 Cents a Day 


Not a cent to pay in advance, First you see the books in your own home or shop, Just 
mail coupon and pay express charges when books arrive, You can read them and stud 
them for seven whole days before you decide whether you want to keep themornot. If 
you like the books send $2.80 in seven days and $3.00 a month until the special price of 
$24.80 has been paid. (Regular price $45.00.) Along with the set goes a year’s member- 
ship in the American Technical Society, including consulting privileges and free 
employment service. 


Don’t take our 

end No Money Now »ricit se 

the books with- 

out cost. There is so much profit in this offer for you, that we urge you not to waste 
a moment in sending for the books. Put the coupon in the mails today. SE) 


NO MONEY—only the coupon. 


American Technical Society 
Dept. A-102 Chicago, Illinois 


Partial List of Contents 


Motor Construction and Repair 

Carburetors and Settings 

alves, Coolin 

Lubrication—Fly-Wheels 

h—Transmission 

Final Drive—Steering Frame 

ires—| gnition—Vulcanizing 

tarting and Lighting Systems 
ing Diagrams— Kinks ff 

Commercial Garage 

esign and Equi 
‘lectrics 





call 


American Technical Society, Dept.A-102 Chicago 
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a ] Please send me a set of Automobile Engineering books in 6 volumes by ] 
= = express collect, for a week’s free use. At the end of a week I will either 

| send the books back at your expense or send you 62.80 as first payment I 
= and $3.00 each month thereafter until a total of $24.80 is pee 1 under- 
= | stand that I will get a membership in your society, including consult- 
z ing privileges and free employment service if | purchase the books, | 
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Why Love Story Magazine? 


FTO TT UTTITU ITU UAL LULL LULU UUM UML. 


Love Story Magazine is published because: 


The life into which love has not entered is barren and empty, indeed. 
Love is the greatest thing in the world. Empires have been built upon 
it. All of the good deeds inscribed indelibly upon the pages of the 
history of civilization were inspired by love. 


Love Story Magazine is published because: 

Everything else which men can possibly desire pales into insignif- 
cance when contrasted with love. Love, then, is the most desirable and 
greatest blessing in the world. Best of all it is not given to a chosen few: 
but is present everywhere there are human beings—in hovel, in palace, in 
factory, in the fields. No man is so poor that he cannot lavish the riches 
of love upon some worthy object. 


Love Story Magazine is published because: 


There are many different kinds of love, but foremost stands the love 
of the good man for the good woman. In fact, this is the rock upon 
which modern civilization and progress are built. 


Love Story Magazine is published because: 


You need such a magazine in your home, in your daily journey 
through life. It will encourage and cheer you through hours which other- 
wise would be dull. 





Price, Fifteen Cents 





Published Twice Monthly 





STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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Ac BECOME AN EXPERT 
Myesetice Accountants command 
», big salaries. Thousands of firms 
beed them. Only 2,500 Certified 


Public Accountants in U. 8S. 
Many are earning $3,000 to 


















































$10,000 a year, We train you 
thoroly by mail in spare time 
examinations o 
pe E: Ry ‘a -ounting positions. 
Knowledge of bookkeeping unnec- 
enenty to begin—we prepare you 
© ground up e course is 
under the personal supervision of 
William B. Caetgahols. A .C.P.A., 
oller and Instructor, 
University of Iilincie; Director of t 
Society of Certified Public Accountants, and of tee 
Frccnal Association of Cost Accountants, assisted ‘by alarge staff 
Cc 's, including members of the American Institute of 
Accou ire nts. Low tuition Too — eas: ~4 terme Write now for 
formation and free book of accountan 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution inthe World 
Dept. 265-H CHICAGO, ILL. 
SS ——_————— —_— 


Vl — 


you can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. Quickly and easily 
jarned by our new simple method, No canvassing 
r soliciting, we teach you how. and guarantee you 
ady work at home and pay you cash each week 
articulars and booklet free. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 


240 Ryrie Building, 
TORONTO CANADA 
































Vaated: Railway Mail Clerks, $135 to $195 Month 


U, 8. Government wants hundreds. Men—boys over 17. Write 
imieDIA TELY for free list of Government positions now open. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. W280, Rochester, N. Y. 


EAD THIS! ACT QUICK'] 
MAKE MONEY 


MAKE SHOW CARDS & SIGNS 
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.BE YOUR OWN BOSS. Write for Incetrated matter ie ice,terms. 


Empire Art institute, Inc, 2°50 Amsterdam Ave. 
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NOGRAPHER 


w_ AN D ee TYPIST 
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TE TMLOSS SCHOOL, 257 College Mil, SPRINGFIELD, M10 | 
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“| aow You'd Make Good” 


ALWAYS felt you had it in you to get 
ahead. 3ut for a time I was afraid your 
natural ability would be wasted because you 
had never trained yourself to do any one thing 
well. Yes, I was afraid you would always be 
‘a jack of all trades and master of none. 

“But the minute you decided to study in your 
spare time I knew you’d make good. You 
seemed more ambitious—more cheerful—more 
confident of the future. And I knew that your 
employers couldn’t help but notice the differ- 
ence in your work. 

“Think what this last promotion means! 
More money—more comforts—more of every- 
thing worth while. Tom, those hours you 
spent on that I. Cc. S. course were the best 
investment you ever made 





OW about you? Are you always going to work for a 
small salary? Are you going to waste your natural 
ability all your life? Or are you going to get ahead in a big 
way? It all depends on what you do with your spare time. 
Opportunity knocks—this time in the form of that 
familiar I. C. S. coupon. It may seem like a little thing, 
but it has been the means of bringing better jobs and bigger 
salaries to thousands of men. 
Mark and mail it today and without obligation or a penny 
of cost, learn what the I. C. S. can do for you. 

— me TEAR OUT HERE me ee ee ee ee ee 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3640 SCRANTON, PA. 

Without cost or obligation please explain how I can qualify for 


the peotien, or in the subject before which I have marked an X 
in the list below 
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Certified Public Accountant 
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_ Agents and Help Wanted_ 


BE A DETECTIVE. Excellent 
tunity, good pay, travel. Write 
Ludwig, 436 Westover Building, 
City 


oppor- 
z. 


Kansas 
Age 17 to 55 Experience unnec 
Travel; make secret investigations 
Salaries; expenses American For- 

Det ctive Ageney, 114, Louis. 
RAIL WAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS ear 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses 
Travel if. desired Unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. We train Positions fur- 
aished under guarantee Write for Booklet 
28, Standard Business Training Insti- 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


tute, 

$10. 00 WORTH of fine toilet per- 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, ete., absolutely 
free to agents on our refund plan Lacas- 
sian Co., pt. 427 Louis, Mo 

AGEN Free Sam- 
and Of- 
Big de- 

agents. 
Street 


es- 


soaps 


$60 to $200 
Sign Letters for Store 
Any one can do it. 
Liberal offer to general 
letter Co., 431T N. Clark 


Ss a Week, 
Gold 

> windows 
mand 
Metallic 
Chicago. 


SHIRT 
sell 

Wearer 
Free 
way, 


agents 
direct to 
patterns 
Broad- 


MANUFACTURER 
work and dress 
Big values 
samples Madison 
New York 
nit name on 35 
20 cents gents 
John W. Burt 
TIVES 
Ex 


wants 
shirts 
Exclusive 
Mills, 503 


linen cards 
outfit free. 
Coshocton, Ohio 
EARN BIG MONEY 
opportunity Experience 
Particulars free Wr 
_Detective System, 1968 Broa 


and 
Big profits 


DETEC 
Travel 
unnece ary 
Americ an 


MEN W ANTE D to make Sec 
tions and repc 
Write J Ganor, 
St. Louis 


be IRE MEN, Brakemen, Baggagemen. $140- 
of Colored Porters by Railroads every- 
Where Experier unnecessary 915 Ry 
Sureau, E. St Auis, Il 
WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, furnisl 
zy everything; men $30 to $100 
ly operating our “Sp Candy Fac- 
tories’’ anywhere Booklet e W aiiliver 
Ragsdal Drawer 29, East Orange 
GOVERNMENT wants 
ks Commence $135 
Common educatio 
» examination question 
ately Franklir Institute, 
Rochester, N. ¥ 


MONEY go & 


ret Investiga- 


iormer 


— ay 
itl 


Fr AST SAL 3. 
s for his 


BIG 


owner 


r particulars 
American Monogram 
Orange, N. J 

Quick sales 
w Credit 


East 
AGEN’ big profits 
“t Sales in ever 
of Pure 
Toilet 
Money 


Outtit 
home 


F< 
Artic . etc 
king Plan 
7 American 
Bldg Cincinnati 
"$200 monthly salary, furnish rig 
who quali : 
stock | 
Springfield 
needs Railway 
month Writs 
Columbus 


‘ iON KE RNME NT 
$133 to $192 
men questions 


i Institute 
Columbus, Ohio 





Automobiles 


AUTOMOBILE Owners, Gar 
pairmen end for 


530 Buth 





Help Wa Wanted—Female 


$6—$18 a 
home 
for 


Grar 


~ WANTED 


dozen decorating pillow tops at 
unnecessary particulars 
stry Paint Co 110 La 


experience 


OGirls—Women ome Dress 
Designers $135 month Sample le 
free. Write immediately Franklin Institute. 
Dept. W 562, Rochester, Y. 


Patents and Lawyers 
~ INVENTORS desiring to secure 
should write for our guide-book ‘‘How To 
Get Your Patent.’’ Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentable 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

PATENTS. Hig 
reasonable Best 
sured Booklet free 
Patent Lawyer, 624 |} 
bc 
PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright, fo 
most word free Correspondence solicited. 
Results procured, Charges reasonable. Wr 
Metzger, Washing ton 


INVENTIONS W \NTED. 
alty for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg 
St. Louis, Mo 
INVENTORS If 
and don’t want to sper 
in securing a patent, 
Engineers ‘Conduit: 
Washington, D, C 


PATENTS, Write for 

Blank and free guide book 

sketch and description for free opinion of 

its patentable nature Highest references 

Prompt Attention Res asonable Terms 

J. Evans & Co Ninth, Wash- 
c 


pate nts 
i 





hest Kates 

results Promptness 
Watson E. Coleman, 

Street, Washington, 


references 





Cash or Roy- 

Co. 223 
you have an invention 
di unnecessary money 
write to Inventors & 
Co., P. O. Box 344, 


Record of Invention 
Send model or 


76 
767 





Personal 


want success? To win friends 
results. suc- 
sketch for 10 
Thomson-Heywood, 300 
Francisco 
tell 


for 


You 
1appy ? 
key and 
1 birthdate 
Chronicle Bldg., San 
ASTROLOGY 
Send birth date and dime 
Eddy, Westport St., < 74 
Missouri 


WRITE 


Life’s Story. 
trial reading 
Kansas City 


Stars 


SONG 

secure 
York 
Lyric 


THE Me tae FOR A 
We compose mus 1d arantee to 
publication royé sity as y New 
publisher. Our Chief and 
Editor is a song-wri of national 
tion and has ny big 
Submit poems 

Studios, *j 


ZEE Be autiful girl 
derful poses $1.{ 18 specials 
art Co,, 125, § suis, Mo 
ARE YOU INTERE STED it 
Trial reading for birthdate 
Crane, 840 Advertising Bldg., 
ASTROLOGY—Stars tell life’s story 
birthdate and dime for trial 
Arthur Faber, Box 106, Bridgewater, 


“INNER Secrets of Astrology Revealed” 
contains Forecast your Destiny, and Horo- 
scope your Life. Prepaid $1 Send Birth- 
date. Prof. H. Hayford, Dept. K2, Orange, 
Conn. 


Short Stories and Photoplays 


WRITE NEWS 
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CHAPTER I. 

EOFFREY SINCLAIR was just 
(5 back from China, whither he 
had been on some diplomatic 
mission, and he had looked me up to 
ask me to read the manuscript of a 
book he wished to publish. He asked 
me to do a show with him and later 
sup at the Savoy; I accepted, and he 
was telling me about the famine in 
China—a good place to talk about 
famines, the Savoy restauranfwhen 
he suddenly stopped speaking and a 
most peculiar expression spread over 


“ his clean-cut, thoroughbred face. Or 


perhaps the peculiarity was lack of ex- 
pression, because as a well-trained dip- 
lomat of some years of experience in 
the Orient his first instinct, on being 
startled or surprised, would be to as- 
sume the inscrutable, moon-faced Ori- 
ental mask. 

Being myself under no particular 
bond of. discretion, I took the liberty of 
staring. Everybody in our immediate 
vicinity appeared to be doing the same 
and there fell a sudden hush in the clat- 
ter of crockery and chatter of conver- 
sation. This passed instantly, but in 
that brief moment I had myself expe- 
rienced a sort of triple shock; first, 
from the beauty of the woman who had 
just passed, preceded by an elderly man 
of distinguished appearance; second, 


By Henry C. Rowland 
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for the gorgeousness and profusion of 
her jewels; and third, because I had 
recognized in her escort a man who had 
been pointed out to me a few nights 
before at the opera, one Bayat Pasha, 
a former high official of the household 
of the deposed Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
and, as I now understood, the emir of 
a large province of Turkey in Asia. 
This was, of course, before the World 
War—there have always been famines 
in China—and the woman was, I 
thought, American, though from her 
type of beauty she might equally have 
been British or Scandinavian, and there 
was something submissive in her mati- 
ner as she was seated at a small table 
with her companion, and a proprietary 
quality about his own. 

Sinclair’s face resumed its normal ex- 
pression and he seemed to breathe 
freely again, but a startled look lingered 
in his eyes. 

“My word, old chap,” said he. “I’ve 
had a shock. I don’t know whether to 
be pleased or displeased, or ashamed or 
amused.” 

“Who is the sultana?” I asked: “She 
apparently recognized you, and for the 
moment I didn’t know whether she was 
going to laugh or reach for the fizz bot- 
tle and bash your head in.” 

“T experienced the same doubt.” 
sighed Sinclair, ‘and I was all set and 
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ready for defense or flight. Let’s fin- 
ish our coffee and walk around to the 
club and I'll tell you all about her. It’s 
quite a tale, and I’m by no means sure 
but what the end of it may still have to 
be told.” 

“You mean you think she may try 
to get you?” I asked jokingly. 

“Well—that or—something,” he mut- 
tered. “You'll have to judge for your- 
self.” 

So we dropped the. topic until we 
were comfortably settled in a corner of 
the club lounge, when Sinclair, a much 
better talker than I am writer, un- 
folded this singular human document. 
I shall try to tell it without interrup- 
tion, as though he were writing it him- 
self, and not encumber the compositors 
with unnecessary quotation marks and 
things. 


When I went downstairs, I thought it 
was probable that I would be the only 
American guest in the house party, but 
hearing the click of ivory I looked into 
the billiard room and decided that I 
was wrong. The girl knocking the bil- 
liard balls about was unquestionably 
American, I thought, and probably the 
daughter of some friend or relative of 
my hostess, Countess Mancini, née 
Carol Fairfax. But I thought it very 
odd that Carol had not mentioned her, 
because we were old friends and com- 
patriots and our families of the same 
colonial Southern set, so that I was 
pretty apt to know all of her Ameri- 
can friends, at least by reputation. 

The Count Mancini was _ himself 
American born, his father having been 
an attaché of the Italian legation be- 
fore it became an embassy, but he had 
returned to his own country to take up 
his position as the head of an old fam- 
ily and to occupy his ancestral home, 
the Palazzo Mancini, which is way 
down on the heel of Italy on the Adri- 
atic, not far from Brindisi. Unlike 
many such international marriages, this 


one had turned out very happily. The 


pair were devoted to each other and 
both adored their little eight-year-old ~ 
boy, Luigi, to an extent which seemed 
to invite the jealousy of the high gods. 
But just at this time their happiness 
was marred to some extent by Carol’s 
state of health. I had been rather 
shocked, on arriving there, to find her 
se pale and nervous, and as there did 
not seem to be any definite illness to 
account for this, and knowing some- 
thing of Luigi’s affairs, | more than 
half suspected that her condition wag 
the result, partly, of worry about them 
and partly of another cause which I 
shall mention later. 

Just now, as I stood against the 
heavy, brocaded Florentine curtain, un- 
discovered by the girl who was prac- 
ticing cannons on the big English bil- 
liard table, my admiration of her beauty 
was colored by the disapproval which 
a young American diplomat cannot help 
but feel at sight of a pretty compatriot, 
especially a young, unmarried girl, im 
a décolleté too extreme for one whose 
position is vouched for by her mere 
presence as a guest of so exclusive a 
household as the Mancinis’. 

This was all the more pronounced by 
reason of her- full, sweeping figure, and 
as she turned her profile to me there 
was something about her face which 
was displeasing, although the features 
were lovely. Her profile had none of 
those pronounced national traits to be 
found in European aristocracy, such as 
Anglo-Saxon clearness of chiseling or 
high Slavic cheeks or French leanness, 
Italian softness, or Spanish tempera- 
mental traits. It would, in fact, have 
been rather doll-like except for the 
nose, which, though slightly tilted at the 
tip, was too straight and high of bridge 
to be infantile. 

But what I objected to was her ex- 
pression; it was not precisely ‘haughty 
or petulant, but wore a sort of intol- 
erance which seemed to be stamped 
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there and not the result of a passing 
mood. There was some spirit within 
her which appeared to have imprinted 
on what should have been a charming 
face a suggestion of selfish, offensive, 
defensive unfriendliness, almost hostil- 
ity, and since there did not seem to be 
anything to irritate her in the obedient 
behavior of the billiard balls, which 
moved about in perfect precision under 
her deft strokes, I came to the conclu- 
sion that one of two things must be 
the case. Either this expression was 
habitual and had become inseparable 
from her physiognomy or else some- 
thing had recently happened to irritate 
her. 

It occurred to me, then, that Carol 
might have disapproved of the girl’s 
gown—which I was certain she must. 
Perhaps from recent service in the near 
East I may have become a bit Oriental 
myself in my attitude toward the de- 
gree of modesty to be observed by 
women of upper caste. It was one 
thing for a young woman whose pro- 
fession was that of public entertainment 
to exploit her charms, and another for 
such a girl as this to do so. 

These impressions of mine were 
merely momentary, of course, as I could 
not stand there spying on her from the 
ambush of the porti¢res. As no one 
else had appeared, I stepped out, with 
a slight bow and what I thought to be 
a friendly smile, and asked her if she 
cared to play a string with me until 
the others came down. 

And ‘then I received an unpleasant 
surprise. This girl turned slowly with 
a sort of easy swing from the hips, 
gave me a cool, supercilious looking 
over, then, as if I had not been there, 
she directed her attention toward the 
table again and made an excellent and 
difficult two-cushioned cannon. 

For a moment, I was too astonished 
to do more than stand there staring at 
her. It would never have occurred to 
me that one might make a faux pas 


in addressing a fellow guest to whom 
oue did not happen to have been intro- 
duced in such an exclusive home as the 
Palazzo Mancini. In an English house 
of the same sort, the chances are that 
none of the guests would have been 
introduced to each other. 

In my service and European social 
experience I had come to look upon 
presentations as reserved for making 
known individuals of lesser rank to 
some personality particularly distin- 
guished, whether for high achievement 
or royal birth, or possibly age and dig- 
nity, as in the case of grandparents of the 
house. It had often happened to me to 
pass the best part of an afternoon with 
some sympathetic fellow guest, either 
man or woman, without either of us 
making any attempt to discover the 
identity of the other, and rather glad 
not to be bothered by any possible con- 
straint which might arise from know- 
ing it. 

Sometimes, I must admit, such pleas- 
ant acquaintanceship had been abso- 
lutely marred by the discovery of an 
identity which put a restriction on any 
exchange of sympathetic views, just as 
it might if one member of a clan at 
feud with another were to discover that 
his new-found friend belonged to the 
enemy’s camp. Perhaps that is the rea- 
son that it became the custom not to 
introduce fellow guests—because the 
host or hostess felt that they ought by 
rights to be in sympathy and it seemed 
a pity to let politics prevent this. 

But at this moment I was too aston- 
ished at being snubbed in such a raw 
and violent way to remember that social 
customs vary a good deal, and that this 
girl might have had it hammered into 
her, wherever she grew up, that it was 
cheeky impertinence for a strange man 
to speak to her in a more or less fa- 
miliar manner, and that it would be an 
admission of cheapness or ill breeding 
on her part to respond to that sort of 
advance. 
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No, it struck me rather that she 
couldn’t quite have understood, or that 
from the habit of hotels and places of 
resort where there are always a lot of 
cads trying to scrape up an acquaint- 
ance, she had for the moment lost sight 
of the fact that we were not in a hotel 
or casino, but in the Palazzo Mancini. 

So I fell back on the proper form 
to be observed and took it for granted 
that she had not meant to be rude, but 
was merely preoccupied with her bil- 
liard practice or momentarily vexed 
about something, and asked her again 
if we mightn’t play until some of the 
others came down. And I asked her 
politely enough, but in a way which I 
thought might convey to her mind the 
fact that there was absolutely no rea- 
son for her aloofness. I was not try- 
ing to be importunate, but merely fill- 
ing a social duty, which is for fellow 
guests to make themselves agreeable to 
one another, and that if I had, in her 
opinion, made a mistake I desired to be 
told in what way I had been guilty of 
doing so. 

She told me. Turning slowly, she 
looked me up and down with her cool, 
intolerant eyes and, resting her cue on 
the edge of the table, said with that in- 
solence of youth which is so much more 
irritating than the vexation of an older 
and well-bred person who desires 
merely not to be disturbed: 

“Thanks, but I don’t remember our 
having been introduced.” 

That finished it. 

“Quite so,” I answered. “I beg your 
pardon.” I walked into the music 
room beyond and helped myself to 
whisky and soda and lighted a ciga- 
rette. I now understood quite fully 
that my snub was merely the result of 
her ignorance, and that if I had been 
the Prince of Monaco or Duke 
d’Abruzzi I would have received pre- 
cisely the same treatment. 

She continued to practice for a few 
minutes longer, when Darnley, a young 


British naval officer on leave from 


Mdita—who evidently had been intro-. 


duced to her—came into the billiard 
room and proposed a game. She im- 
mediately consented, as I could tell from 
the continuous clicking of the balls and 
the length of intervals between scoring. 

The entrance of the rest of the party, 
who came down at the same time, in- 
terrupted the game and Darnley 
stepped into the room where I was sit- 
ting to help himself to a drink. 

“Awfully pretty girl, that,” said he, 
“and a jolly good player. I’m not in 
her class at all.” 

“No,” I answered. 
you are.” 

Darnley stared. 

“What's her name?” he asked. 
is she, anyhow?” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you 
haven’t been introduced?” I demanded. 

“Met her this afternoon—when she 
arrived,” said Darnley. “The count 
presented me, but I’ve forgotten her 
name. Hold on! ‘Taggart’—she’s 
American.” 

At that moment the old major-domo 
announced that dinner was served. I 
took in the Countess Mancini, this honor 
due to our being old friends who had 
not met for some time, and I found the 
girl who had just given me such a beau- 
tiful snubbing on my right—she hav- 
ing been taken in by Darnley. 

I suppose that some fellows who had 
just got the treatment she had given 
me might have been sore and not laid 
themselves open to another cold shower. 
But I’ve never been revengeful, and, 
besides, I was curious to see if she 
would carry her peculiar ideas of good 
form to the point of snubbing me again 
at the table with our hostess there to 
protect me. 

So after gossiping a little with Carol 
Mancini, I turned and asked Miss Tag- 
gart how she happened to play such a 
rattling good game of billiards. 

“Lots of English girls. do,” I said, 
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“and some few Americans. But the! 
latter usually get lost on a big English 
table. I remember once taking a young 
American girl in to play at a house 
party in England. She’d just arrived 
on her first visit, and when she’d looked 
the table over, she said: ‘What are we 
supposed to be playing, anyhow—bil- 
liards or golf?’” 

Miss Taggart may have discovered 
her mistake by this time, for she made 
no further effort at reproof. She was 
evidently keen enough to realize that she 
had made rather a bad break, but she 
did not try to apologize for it. 

“My father taught me to play,” she 
answered. ‘‘We had a house in Lon- 
don for about a y@ar, and I used to 
play with him almost every night.” 

This broke the ice and we got on 
pretty well through the dinner, talking 
impersonalities, travel and places and 
things. I was getting more and more 
puzzled about her and how to account 
for her being there, and wondered why 
Carol had not told me anything ,about 
her. ° 

Carol seemed rather nervous and 
preoccupied, I thought, but, as I’ve 
said before, I had a pretty good idea 
why. In fact, from the few vague hints 
that she had let fallin the little, in- 
terrupted talk we had had on my ar- 
rival, | had gathered that there might 
bé some particular reason besides old 
family friendship for her having urged 
me to spend a fortnight at the Palazzo 
Mancini while waiting to be officially 
assigned to my next post, Constanti- 
nople. Carol was, I felt sure, terribly 
worried about Luigi’s affairs, but she 
had hinted also at some danger which 
shadowed him. He had, I gathered, 
made some rather bad political enemies, 
and for all I knew his life might have 
been threatened, and Carol had found 
out about it and was very anxious to 
have me about the place as a sort of 
bodyguard. 

During the course of the dinner, she 


spoke several times to the girl on my 
right, addressing her as Miss Taggart, 
and although Carol’s manner was very 
kipd, it had none of the intimacy which 
it would have shown had this girf been 
the daughter of some old friend, or 
even a protégée for whom she had con- 
ceived a liking and in whose affairs she 
had seen fit to take some particular in- 
terest. 

I managed to look Miss Taggart over 
a little, and my first impression of her 
remained unchanged, barring only that 
it seemed to me I had not given her full 
credit for a most uncommon degree of 
beauty. She had a sort of vivid fresh- 
ness that suggested a wood nymph, one 
of Diana’s court or perhaps the goddess 
herself—as if she had lived in some 
sheltered glade surrounded by her court, 
with never the necessity of giving a 
thought to anything but her own abso- 
lute well-being. 

Being young myself and by no means 
unsusceptible, I might have been very 
keen about her then and there, if it 
had not been for that repelling expres- 
sion of intolerance and selfish disregard 
for everything but her own pampered 
interests. She gave me the impression 
of a girl whose greatest care, up to this 
time, might have been a disappointing 
gown or a piece of burned toast. 

The gown idea suggested itself be- 
cause there was something reminiscent 
about the one she wore, and which had 
first aroused my disapproval. I could 
not get it out of my head that I had 
seen that very gown somewhere, worn 
by another pretty woman, but for the 
life of me I could not remember where. 
In fact, I did not try, because at the 
moment it was less of a thought than 
a vague impression. 

A little later, when the ladies had 
gone out, I asked the count who Miss 
Taggart was, and having made some 
effort to train myself in observation and 
deduction, I did not miss his almost im- 
perceptible Latin shrug. 
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“Miss Taggart is the daughter of my 
—banker,” he answered. 

Now, if the count had said with 
prompt candor, “Miss Taggart’s father 
has been advancing me considerable 
sums of money and I feel under obliga- 
tion to him, and that I ought to dis- 
charge a certain amount of the debt in 
a social way,” I could not have formed 
a more distinct idea about Miss Tag- 
gart’s presence there. It fitted in per- 
fectly with Carol’s kindly, but rather 
constrained attitude. 

“American?” | asked. 

“Yes,” said the count. “He is a pro- 
moter and has made a big fortune in 
railroads and mines and development 
schemes. I knew him in America, some 
years ago, and now he has come to 
Italy, and has asked my assistance in 
the reorganization of an old line of 
steamships which formerly plied be- 
tween Genoa, the West Indies, and the 
Gulf ports.” 

“Rather an odd departure for an 
American,” I said. 

“Well, you see, ‘Sep,’” said the 
count, “his wife’s Italian—that is, Si- 
cilian—and her family were shipping 
people and formerly interested in this 
line. That’s how he happened to take 
it up.” 

“Then Miss Taggart is half Italian?” 
I said, rather surprised at the utter ab- 
sence of any physical traits in her which 
might suggest this mingled parentage. 
The count raised his eyebrows. 

“Sapristi!” he said. “I think she 
would tell you she was one hundred 
per cent American. If her mother had 
been Venetian, one might see the Italian 
strain cropping out, as she has just 
missed being a Venetian blonde.- But 
then, Taggart is red-headed, or at least 
he was before he lost the best part ‘of 
his thatch.” 

“Where are Mr. and Mrs. Taggart?” 
I asked. 

“They were in Genoa last week, but 
have left there to motor to Trieste and 


Fiume. When I saw Taggart the other 
day in Genoa I asked them to come 
here. I could scarcely do otherwise, 
considering our business relations, but 


he had to go to Trieste and it appears 4 


that his wife will not be separated from 
him.” The count laughed. “Perhaps 
she has her reasons, considering his red 
hair.” 

“Sicilian ladies are apt to be a little 
jealous,” I said, smiling. 

“I believe you,” laughed the count. 
“Besides, I think she may have felt a 
little shy, considering the difference of 
Stations. In Italy the old order changeth 
not, so that you could notice it, and the 
farther east you go the more that is 
true.” e 

“Evidently the daughter does not 
share in any of this diffidence,” I ob- 
served. 

“Of course not,” said the count. 
“Why should she? Is she not Ameri- 
can—and therefore the equal of any— 
except those of whom she is the su- 
perior?” 

The picture beeame immediately clear 
to me. Here was a girl whose father 
was no doubt a keen, shrewd, American 
promoter who had amassed great 
wealth, and most deservedly, no doubt, 
as the result of distinct abilities. His 
daughter, having enjoyed the best ad- 
vantages that money can buy, schools 
and luxurious travel, and_ special 
courses of an educational sort, and no 
doubt a good many warm, but transient, 
friends among people of all sorts—the 
shrewdness of her Italian mother would 
have eliminated the undesirables—had 
got a very good opinion of herself. 
The freshness of her uncommon beauty 
and her self-confidence, backed by her 
father’s wealth, could scarcely have 
failed in spoiling her to some extent. 
And no doubt she found it perfectly 
natural that she should be entertained 
at this house which would have proved 
more difficult of access to the casual 
plutocrat than Buckingham Palace. 
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Her mother would have felt con- 
strained and ill at ease because of her 
Italian traditions. Her father might 
have felt a little constraint himself, al- 
though if he were the sort of man -I 
pictured him he would have preserved 
a dignity not to be ruffled or disturbed 
by conventions with which he was un- 
familiar ; his force and abilities and con- 
scious power would have made him 
quietly reposeful. 

Having learned what I- wanted to 
know, I changed the subject. 

“Carol does not look as fit as I should 
like to see her, Luigi,” I ventured to 
say. 

The count threw out his hands. 

“I am very anxious about her, Sep,” 
said he, and lowered his voice a little. 
“She worries about our affairs and 
about me. As you’re an old friend, | 
might as well tell you that I’m in rather 
a tight box. I hope to see my way out 
of it, and I tell Carol not to bother. 
3ut I’ve got some rather nasty ene- 
mies, political rather than personal, and 
the scoundrels have sent her some 
threatening letters recently. I’ve tried 
to laugh Carol out of being upset by 
them and I’ve told her that most Ital- 
ians'in my position must expect a bit 
of that sort of thing. But it preys 
upon her mind, and she wants us all 
to go to America. It can’t be done now 
because of this new deal. I wish you’d 
try to cheer her up.” 

“T'll do my best, Luigi,’ I answered, 
and that was as far as we got, for the 
moment,. because we were interrupted 
by the major-domo, who asked the 
count if he could spare a few moments 
to speak with his dragoman, Mustapha. 

I knew Mustapha slightly. He was 
the count’s fidus Achates and the sail- 
ing master of his small steam yacht, and 
a sort of confidential adviser, I thought. 
Perhaps at this point I might digress a 
little to give you a picture of the Count 
Mancini. I knew him, as did most of 


his intimate friends, for a jovial south- 


ern Italian of impulsive and, no doubt, 
improvident nature; former diplomat 
himself, infused with charm and mag- 
netism, and no dearth of acumen when 
he chose to take the trouble to exert it; 
a kind landlord, a devoted husband—if 
not too long absent fromi the domestic 
hearth—and an adoring father. In his 
travels he had taken certain plunges, 
from time to time, in various commer- 
cial ventures and had, so far as I knew, 
met with pretty fair success. But the 
Tripolitan affair had taxed his re- 
sources, and having had some relations 
with this American promoter, Taggart. 
he had no doubt readily agreed to aid 
him in his scheme for the rehabilita- 
tion of Italian shipping trade. There 
could be no doubt at all, 1 thought, but 
that Taggart might have advanced him 
certain funds on the strength of his 
future efforts, and under such circum- 
stances the count would certainly have 
been in no position to withhold an in- 
vitation to his home, even if his Italian 
hospitality would have permitted. 

It occurred to me that as Taggart’s 
wife was Italian—or, what was more 
important in this connection, Sicilian, 
the social as well as the business affilia- 
tion might prove of more value than 
was immediately apparent. 

As an Italian woman of the middle 
class she would appreciate fully the 
honor of having her daughter visit the 
ancestral home of the Mancinis. It 
seemed to me a perfectly reasonable ar- 
rangement, but I could not help won- 
dering why Carol had not spoken to me 
about it. 

Later in the evening, as we were all 
variously amusing ourselves, Miss Tag- 
gart, with Darnley in tow, came up to 
where I was sitting on the parapet of 
the loggia, smoking a cigarette. 

“T say, Sinclair,” said Darnley, “Miss 
Taggart wants a game of billiards and 
she says that I am not up to her form.” 

“I’m afraid I’m not either,” I an- 
swered, “hut I'll be glad to take her on 
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if she thinks I am worthy of her game. 
But we haven’t been introduced,” I 
could not keep from adding. 

Darnley looked a little puzzled, not 
seeing much sense or humor in this 
remark. But if I had expected to dis- 
concert the girl, I had failed to do so. 
She looked no more embarrassed than 
might a queen who had chosen to eat 
with her knife. It was as if she had 
merely indulged a caprice for rudeness 
hecause she happened to feel rude at the 
time, but, the mood having passed, she 
was now inclined to be gracious, the 
more so, I imagine, as no doubt she 
had learned that I was a budding dip- 
lomat and such individuals can be use- 
ful at times to their traveling compa- 
triots. But even so, there still lingered 
—though lingered is not quite the word 
for an expression which has become a 
permanent facial trait—that look of al- 
most contemptuous intolerance which 
made even a chivalrous young man, 
such as I tried to be, feel like smack- 
ing her. 

As she selected a light, small-tipped 
cue and sighted along it, she said in- 
differently : 

“T hate this European custom of not 
formally introducing people. One likes 
to know the name of the person one’s 
talking to, whether it happens to be an 
important one or not. Why does the 
countess call you ‘Sep?’” 

“T graduated from West Point,” I 
answered, “and it is an ancient custom 
in the military academy to nickname 
some fellow in the class ‘September.’ ” 

“Ts that an honor?” she asked. 

“Well, call it a distinction. Later I 
_ went into the diplomatic service, but the 
nickname has always stuck. What’s 
yours ?” 

“Francesca—after my father, whose 
name is Frank. But mother gave it an 
Italian twist. However, they call me 
‘Francey.’” 

“How long have you been over 
here?” I asked. 


“I’ve only been here about a month 7] 


this time.” 


We began to play, and I followed ad- 


miringly the beautiful contour of her 
shoulders and the flowing curves of her 
back as it welded into the roundness of 
her hips, The way she moved was in- 
finitely pleasing and distinctly Ameri- 
can, a sort of compromise between the 
rangy stride of the athletic English girl 
and the choppy or mincing step of most 
continental Women. 

It struck me as a singular and unsci- 
entific fact that so often the children of 
parents who were of distinctly alien 
races and had emigrated to a foreign 
country should take their physical and 
intellectual traits from neither father 
nor mother, but appeared to be molded 
by their geographical surroundings. 

I had seen this thing in many lands 
and many families. I had observed that 
the children of an Englishman who had 
married a French woman in Cochin 
China presented a distinctly Chinese 
aspect. And at this moment, as I 
watched Francey, it seemed impossible 
to believe that this willowy, nymphlike 
girl, almost too finely perfect physically 
to be real, could be the daughter of an 
Irish-American prospector and a Sicil- 
ian woman. I pictured Taggart, from 
the count’s sketchy’ description of him, 
as a short, squat, bull-necked, red- 
faced, red-headed man with a square 
jaw and keen, quick, blue eyes. And 
I thought that the Sicilian wife would 
probably be, by this time, rather full 
of bows and broad of beam, with dark, 
restless eyes. 

And here was Francey, who might 
have stood almost as a symbol of the 
national conception of the typical 


American girl, the magazine-cover girl, 
with her haughty face, insolent eyes, 
and scornful but sensuous red lips. She 
had also the combative chin which il- 
lustrators seem to consider essential and 
which really belongs more to a prize 
. fighter than to a pretty girl. 
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Francey’s charm struck me afresh as 
we played and she leaned over the bil- 
liard table with her beautiful arms ex- 
tended to direct her cue. The shaded 
table lights appeared to be holding a 
sort of revel in her hair, which was 
neither red nor yellow, but of a curi- 
ous tawny shade like the mane of a 
lion. And again the flawless perfection 
of her skin and coloring and strong but 
delicate modeling attracted me as it 
would attract a young man who has 
been thrown a good deal with Levan- 
tines or Orientals or other greasy, 
swarthy folk. 

As_ Francey 
stroke, I said: 

“The color of your gown harmonizes 
charmingly with the flood of light on 
the green baize of the table. It is really 
an uncommonly pretty gown, if you 
don’t mind my saying so. A Paris cre- 
ation, of course?” 

“Oh, no,’ she answered. 
haven’t been to Paris this time. 
are New York rags.” 

“A French importation, 
said I. 

“No. All American, like myself.” 

I knew that she was not telling the 
truth. I had been closely examining 
that gown, and had now managed to 
identify it by a narrow garland of em- 
broidered roses which I recognized im- 
mediately not only as a specialty of 
Paquin, but because I was convinced 
that I had seen that very gown dis- 
played by a pretty mannequin in that 
very house. A month before I had 
gone with a rather bashful American 
friend to lend my moral support in the 
selection of several evening gowns 
which he desired to take as a present to 
a sister about to make her début. We 
had both been hit in the eye by this 
exquisite chef-d’ceuvre; but on seeing it 
worn had decided against it on account 
of its being an extreme of the prevail- 
ing mode. We had dismissed it with 
regret as too scanty in all dimensions 
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for a débutante, though doubtless it 
would have been tremendously to this 
same débutante’s taste. 

A moment later, when Francey 
turned to mark up her score, I became’ 
convinced that there could be n6 mis- 
take. Besides the garlands, I recognized 
a minute detail which had caught my 
eye when the gown was displayed. 
This was no more than a peculiar but- 
ton which I had remarked at that time. 

Francey' had said that she had 
bought the gown in New York before 
sailing and had stated, also, that she 
had been in Italy a month. Obviously, 
for some reason~she lied. The model 
itstIf must have been made in Janu- 
ary or February for the spring showing 
and would not bé sold as shopworn, in 
the ordinary course of events, until the 
end of the season. In this case Francey 
had found it so precisely to her taste 
as to overlook a slight lack of fresh- 


‘ness, or being herself in pressing need 


of such a gown, she might have pre- 
vailed upon the dressmaker to sell it 
to her. The natural deduction in my 
mind was that Francey had been to 
Paris ‘and for some reason saw fit to 
lie about it, and I wondered why. 

There was, in fact, a good deal about 
Francey that puzzled me. For one 
thing the count had mentioned her age 
as eighteen, and I would have given 
her five years more than that at the 
very least. Also. it seemed impossible 
that a girl of eighteen and the daugh- 
ter of parents who, though rich, were 
of common origin, should have shown 
neither diffidence nor becoming modesty 
of dress and manner, on being enter- 
tained by so distinguished a host and 
hostess, and in the presence of guests 
whom she could not help but realize 
were so much her superiors. 

We played along fairly evenly, for 
she was really a rattling good player, 
and in my case the accomplishment was 
not the evidence of a misspent youth, 
as is sometimes claimed, but because my 
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father was very keen about billiards and 
undertook my education at an early age, 
making it his especial care that I should 
fall into no slipshod technique, but 
should play true to form. And then, 
when the score stood some forty-odd 
to fifty in my favor, there was another 
little incident which still further per- 
plexed me about the personality of this 
disdainful beauty. 

There was among the guests a very 
distinguished prelate, the Archbishop 
Mancini, a distant cousin of Luigi's, 
who was expected shortly to be ele- 
vated to the red robe of cardinal and 
to take up his residence in the Vatican. 
He was not only a personality of high 
ecclesiastical importance, but of charm- 
ing manner, and though not much past 
middle age, of a type to inspire venera- 
tion even in a Protestant. He strolled 
in casually to watch our play just as 
Francey, scorning the bridge, was lean- 
ing far across the table to attempt a 
difficult shot. She saw him from the 
corner of her eye and she must have 
heard me address him as “Monsignor” 
just before he said to her in English: 

“And are you giving him a good 
drubbing, signorina ?” 

Now Francey’s back was almost 
turned to him and any young girl. with 
the slightest claim to good breeding 
would have straightened up immediately 
and turned respectfully to answer. 
Even I, a Protestant, had come to at- 
tention, as it were. But Francey, pre- 
sumably a Catholic—considering that 
her mother was Italian and her father 
Irish-American—did nothing of the 
sort. Bending over the rim of the table 
in an attitude which, though not un- 
graceful, was scarcely one of dignity, 
she answered while still sighting along 
her cue: 

“He’s got the edge on me, just now, 
but I’m not through with him yet.” 
Then she made her shot, and followed 
it up with a run of eight or nine, dur- 
ing which time she not only paid no 


attention to his eminence, but even 
forced him to step back a little to give 
her room, and she did this almost as 
though he had been a marker, or rather 
some obtrusive spectator who was get- 
ting in the way. 

I must say I was rather more than 
shocked—seandalized, in fact—and | 
could feel my face getting red with em- 
barrassment at her lack of manners. If 
the cardinal elect was surprised, he did 
not show it, but after a few genial com-. 
pliments he went out again into the 
other room looking rather thoughtful, 
No doubt he was wondering if this was 
a’ fair sample of the bringing up of 
American girls. I was thoughtful my- 
self, so thoughtful, in fact, that it put 
me off my game, so that Francey beat 
me the string by half a dozen points. 

I could not understand it. A young 
girl and a Catholic, with an Italian 
mother, not only failing to stop play- 
ing long enough to respond to the honor 
of being addressed by such a dignitary, 
but not even giving him his title and 
scarcely more than glancing in his di- 
rection, with a shade of petulance at 
the interruption—to judge from the ex- 
pression of a face which, though fresh 
and glowing, was utterly lacking in the 
pleased shyness to be expected of it. 

Later in the evening I found oppor- 
tunity to speak alone with Carol Man- 
cini. Francey seemed to have disap- 
peared mysteriously, as Darnley had 
been rambling about trying to find her 
and the other guests were all present 
and accounted for. He asked Carol 
jokingly if she had sent the girl to bed, 
and at this question I caught a look of 
annoyance on her face. 

“No doubt she was tired from her 
journey and slipped off, not wishing to 
disturb us when we were listening to 
the music,” said she. 

“That girl could do with a bit of 
house-breaking, Carol,” I said. ‘‘First 
she snubs me for daring to address her 
without an introduction and then she 
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snubs the archbishop for interrupting 
her game, and so numbs my senses with 
surprise that she beats me out, and now 
she seems to have flitted off like Cin- 
derella on the stroke of twelve, with- 
out bothering to say good night or leav- 
ing so much as a slipper to remember 
her by. If that’s the way they drag up 
American girls nowadays, I shall have 
my daughter elevated in the old coun- 
try—that is, if | ever lose my head for 
long enough to father any.” 

Carol gave a tired little smile. 

“I could forgive her manners,” said 
she, “but I find it a little difficult to 
excuse that gown.” 

“She does seem to be bursting out of 
it like a dryad that’s been fitted to a 
tree a size too small,” I said. “But, 
whatever else we may not precisely ap- 
prove, there’s no denying the sheer 
flawless, physical beauty of her.” 

“That makes the rest of it rather 
worse,” sighed Carol. ‘Considering 
Luigi’s business relations with her fa- 
ther, I should like to do what I can 
socially for Miss Taggart, but quite 
apart from her indiscretion in the .mat- 
ter of dress and a self-confidence which 
is offensive in so young a girl as she 
must be, I find her utterly unsympa- 
thetic. It’s dreadful to criticize one’s 
guests, but do you know, Sep, I seem 
to get from her the intensely disagree- 
able impression of a hostile force.” 

“That’s her spoiledness,” I answered. 

Carol shook her head. 

“One meets a good many spoiled 
girls,” she said slowly, “but while they 
may be pefulant or saucy, they are still 
just girls.” 

“Yes.” I admitted, “just fool girls!” 

“Precisely,” Carol answered. “But 
this girl is no fool. I can’t make her 
out at all. One doesn’t look for any 
great amount of elegance from the 
daughter of such a man as I imagine 
Taggart to be, and his Sicilian wife, 
especially considering the fact that they 
have dragged her from continent to 


continent, and country to country, and 
lived principally in big hotels and 
aboard ships and even in mining and 
lumber camps. I should not object in 
the least to her being raw or loud or 
flirtatious—that is to say, I might ob- 
ject, but | could make due allowance 
for it, and might even feel a liking for 
her.” 

“Quite so,” I agteed. “But she’s 
none of these things, 1 should say— 
she’s smooth and quiet and cool and a 
bit contemptuous and, first and last, un- 
friendly. And yet she’s so darned 
pretty that if you happen to be a man 
you rather overlook the rest of it.” 

“Well,” said Carol, “I don’t happen 
to be a man.” 

Darnley came up again at this mo- 
ment in a demented sort of way. He 
was an old friend of Carol’s, a British 
relative, in fact, if you went back. far 
enough, because his family had inter- 
married with the Fairfaxes and the 
original Lord Fairfax was, their com- 
mon ancestor. 

“T say, Carol,” said he, “don’t you 
think it rather odd that she should 
have slipped off this way, without say- 
ing good night or by your leave or go 
to the devil or anything? Where is 
she billeted? Where’s her room?” 

Caro! looked at him.severely. 

“Have you lost your mind, Herbert? 
she demanded. 

“Not just yet, but my heart is tug- 
ging a little on the warps. She’s a won- 
der. I don’t think I ever saw one just 
like her before. She’s got me all on 
the go.” 

“Well, then,” said Carol. “don’t go 
in the wrong direction.” 

“Oh, I haven't the least- intention of 
knocking at her door to make sure that 
she’s safe. I thought I might yowl a 
bit under her window if you’ve got a 
guitar. I believe it’s the thing to do 
down here, isn’t it? I’ve become a 
regular Maltese cat since I’ve been sta- 
tioned here.” 


” 
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“Very well,” said Carol. “You'll find 
a guitar in the music room, silly boy.” 

“Thanks. awfully,” said Darnley. 
“But which is her room?” 

“In the northeast tower, next to my 
little boy’s. Luigi and I are just be- 
yond, so don’t make too much noise or 
keep it up too long.” 

“Orders read and understood,” said 
Darnley, and hurried off. 

1 asked Carol if she or the count had 
ever met Miss Taggart before. 

“No,” she answered. “I’ve never 
met her parents, either, but considering 
Luigi's affiliations and our pressing ne- 
cessities, I thought we ought to stretch 
a point and ask them down. I’m glad 
they declined as I really don’t feel up 
to much in the way of entertaining 
people.” 

“Did she come alone?” I asked. 

“No; she has a maid with her. Luigi 
met her at the station with the trap. 
The maid is a pretty Italian girl and 
not at all the sort I’d care to have for 
She was making 


a daughter of mine. 
so much noise chattering with little 
Luigi’s nurse when I went in after din- 


ner that I sent her out. Luigi hasn’t 
been very well, and I’m afraid of fever 
at this season. Oh, Sep, dear, I’m so 
worried about everything. Big Luigi 
is so anxious about his affairs, and he 
keeps getting threatening letters from 
those awful Camorrists.” 

“Threatened men live long,” I said, 
“especially when they are magistrates 
of the law.” The count occupied such 
a position by virtue of his rank and 
importance in the region, where he ad- 
ministered justice as the infrequent oc- 
casion arose. “But you really have 
nothing to be afraid of here, Carol, sur- 
rounded by all your faithful henchmen.” 

“All the same, I am,” Carol an- 
swered. “Mustapha is my tower of 
strength. He is really a very unusual 
man, Sep, and he is devoted to Luigi 
‘and loves little Luigi with a sort of 
religious adoration. But Mustapha is 


a Turk, and that sometimes makes it a 
little difficult, as Italians don’t care 
much for Turks.” 

“I’ve often wondered about Musta- 
pha,” I answered. “He's got all the 
earmarks of a prince incognito, as if 
he’d stepped out of the ‘Arabian 
Nights,’ and he seems to speak every 
language and to have traveled every- 
where.” 

“Well, a dragoman is apt to be like 
that, and, besides, he was interpreter 
in Abdul Hamid’s household and at one 
time captain of a steamer running from 
Odessa and Batum and other Black Sea 
ports to Brindisi. He seems to have 
chosen his humble position with us out 
of sheer devotion to Luigi. But now 
we're going to charter the yacht to a 
friend of Luigi’s who insists on having 
Mustapha as sailing master, and when 
he goes I shall be more anxious than 
ever.” ' 

This little talk with Carol took place 
shortly after midnight, and a little later 
we all went up to bed. I was quartered 
on the same floor, but at the other end 
of the house from the Mancinis’ suite, 
and I was just starting to undress when 
there came a light finger drumming on 
my door, and in response to che e la 
the Count Mancini entered. 

At sight of his face | sprang to my 
feet. The count was livid and his dark 
eyes, at all times slightly prominent, 
seemed ready to burst from their 
sockets. 

“Great God, Sep,” said he, “my little 
Luigi is gone!” 

Then without waiting for me to speak 
he began to pace up and down the big, 
high-ceilinged room, — wringing his 
hands. 

“He sleeps in the suite adjoining 
mine,” said he. “I look in always to 
kiss him before I go to bed, no matter 
what the hour, and to see that the win- 
dows are properly arranged and that 
he is sleeping quietly. That little boy 
is my heart and soul and hope of 
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heaven. To. kiss him is my most de- 
yout prayer. And no matter how 
deeply plunged in his baby slumberland, 
his arms go round my neck and he 
murmurs “Good night, papa.’ To-night 
when | went in as usual he was not 
there !” 

“Where’s his nurse?” I asked. 

“She was snoring like a pig in the 
room adjoining. When I woke her, she 
was dazed and stupid, as if she had 
been drugged, and I had a time of it 
to make her understand what had hap- 
pened.” 

“Does Carol know ?” 

“Not yet. She must not be shocked 
until it becomes inevitable. Her heart 
is none too strong and in her present 
nervous state the news might kill her. 
She also looks in on Luigi before re- 
tiring, but she went to bed an hour 
before myself, so that Luigi must have 
been taken in that interval. I have 
locked old Maria in her room and told 
her to keep quiet if she valued her life.” 

“What have you done?” I asked. 

“Nothing as yet. I hurried to you 
because you are so clear-headed and I 
cannot think. Above all things, Carol 
must not be roused to learn what has 
happened.” 

“Take me to his room,” I said, “and 
try to get yourself in hand, Luigi. If 
the little boy has actually been kidnaped 
it must be some scheme for ransom, 
and you will hear about it very soon.” 

The count gripped his thick, grizzled 
hair with both hands. 

“T fear worse than that,” he moaned. 
“I fear revenge—a motive of personal 
retaliation against some of my efforts 
directed toward the suppression of a 
society of@devils.” 

“The Camorra?” 

“Something of that sort, but worse. 
Italy is overrun—the world is overrun 
with these soulless fiends.” 

“Now, Luigi,” I said, “get a grip on 
yourself. It may be as you say, but 
all the anarchists or other scum which 


the world has ever known have got 
their eyes on the money side of the 
business.” 

“But I’m impoverished,” groaned 
Luigi. “I have not told you of the des- 
perate straits we are in. All that you 
see here is pretense—bluff, as they say 
in America—to preserve my credit until 
I am able to get on my feet again. The 
estate is mortgaged to the ears, Carol’s 
jewels are in pawn. If they asked to- 
morrow for a hundred thousand lire 
to ransom Luigi I could no more raise 
it than F could lift a thousand kilos. 
I have borrowed from my friends until 
their patience and their funds are ex- 
hatisted.” 

“You haven’t borrowed from me, old 
chap,” I said, “and when it’s a question 
of little Luigi, all that I have is at your 
disposal, and it’s quite a decent lit- 
tle lump.” I slapped him on the shoul- 
der. “Come on, now, let’s look the 
ground over. We'll get back your boy, 
no fear. About all that anybody wants, 
these days, is money.” 

He flung his arms around my neck, 
from which embrace I gently but firmly 
disengaged myself. 

“Never mind that, just this minute,” 
I said. “Let’s get started. You’ve 
shown your strength and courage in 
not rushing to Carol. Show me his 
room.” 

The count led me down the long cor- 
ridor, then up a few steps, and turning 
at right angles, proceeded in the di- 
rection of the northedst tower. Before 
reaching this, the count stopped in front 
of a door, turned, and laid his fingers 
on his lips. We entered softly in order 
not to disturb the countess, who was 
in the room adjoining and connected 
with it by a boudoir and bath. From 
another room to the left came the sound 
of moaning, scarcely audible. 

“That old fool Maria will wake Carol 
yet,” said the count. He tiptoed to 
the door, which was ajar, and_ hissed 
a few maledictions which resulted in 
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absolute silence. I glanced about. It 
was a very big room for a little boy, I 
thought, being, like most of the others, 
marble floored and with a very high 
ceiling, this and the walls being deco- 
rated with Pompeian panels and de- 
signs. The bed also was a big one 
for a little boy. It was richly carved 
and was scarcely disturbed at all. 

Going to the long windows, I opened 
the volets and looked out. Then I 
stepped out, for there was a tiled ter- 
race, which was the roof of the break- 
fast room, running straight to where 
the curve of the northeast tower met the 
wall. In this angle there was a win- 
dow which opened, also, on the terrace. 
There was no light in this window, 
which I thought a little strange, as 
Carol had told me that this was Fran- 
cey’s apartment, and if she had slipped 
off unobtrusively to bed it did not seem 
as if she would have had time to make 
her toilet for the night, which, I be- 
lieve, is a process, in the case of young 
and rich and beautiful ladies, assisted 
by the maid. It seemed to me that I 
had seen Francey not three quarters 
of an hour ago, but, of course, she 
might have been very tired from her 
long railroad journey and gone to bed 
without bothering with elaborate prep- 
arations. 

Then I noticed that the long Vene- 
tian blind of her window was ajar. 
This slight detail impressed me, be- 
cause nobody ever leaves such blinds 
ajar without securing them. ‘One either 
bolts them shut or catches them all the 
way back or hooks them half open. 
But this one was not secured, for, as 
I looked in that direction, the faint 
draft from the sea swung it so that it 
closed with a little jangle. 

“Have you got a pocket torch?” I 
whispered to the count. 

“Yes,” he answered; “on the nurse’s 
dressing table. Wait.” 

He went back into the house. I 
slipped off my pumps, walked to the 


edge of the terrace, and looked down. 
I was not surprised to find a long gar- 
den ladder leaning against the wall and 
reaching within a foot or two of the 
rim. It would scarcely have been no- 
ticed among the clustering vines even 
in the daytime, let alone on a dark night. 
I stepped back to the window just as 
the count came out. He handed me 
the torch, thinking, no doubt, that I 
wished to examine the tiles for foot- 
prints. Instead, I started for the win- 
dow of Francey’s room. The count 
seized me by the elbow. 

“Hold on!” said he. “That is Miss 
Taggart’s reom.” 

“Quite so!” I answered. “But I 
wish to learn immediately and without 
disturbing her, if possible, whether or 
not Miss Taggart is in it. She disap- 
peared about an hour ago without the 
courtesy of saying good night to Carol, 
which struck me as extremely odd.” 

The count flung up his arms. 

“My God!” he whispered. “You fear 
she may be kidnaped, too?” 

“That or—something,” I muttered, 
and made my way softly along the wall 
to the window which, was near the an- 
gle of the arc of the tower and the 
side of the house. Softly putting 
aside the blind, I looked into the room, 
a spacious, high-ceilinged one, like all 
the others in that big house, then 
flashed the electric torch about. There 
was a big four-poster bed with a high 
canopy. The lace cover had been re- 
moved and the sheets turned back ready 
for the night, but, like the pillows, they 
were undisturbed. Convinced that the 
room was empty, I entered and stepped 
across to the door, which was locked, 
whether from the outside or the inside 
I could not tell, as the key had been 
removed. A glimmer of light came 
through the keyhole from the corridor 
outside, 

On flashing my torch about the room, 
I saw that it presented the appearance 
of an apartment that had just been 
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tidied by the maid. On the dressing 
table the toilet articles were set in or- 
der, and there was no sign whatever of 
any disturbance. 

In those few seconds I did some very 
rapid thinking, then I went out softly 
and joined the count, who was await- 
ing quietly, but anxiously, the result 
of my brief inspection. 

“She’s gone!” he groaned. 

“Yes,” I answered. “Let’s go back 
to my room.” 

We did so, and on entering, the count 
flung himself into an armchair and 
looked at me with a ghastly face. Small 
wonder, poor chap!—for he now found 
himself doubly stricken, not only in 
the abduction of his little son, but in 
the sacred laws of hospitality, which 
demanded the protection of the guest 
within his gates, and, more than that, 
this guest was the only daughter of 
the man upon whom so much depended 
at this moment. 

“My enemies must have learned of 
my relations with Taggart,” he moaned, 
“and so they have managed to kidnap 
this girl, thinking that by so doing the 
ransom might not.only be fixed at a 
vastly greater amount, but the payment 
of it assured. The devils were clever 
enough to realize that I might be so 
hard pressed for ready money as to 
make it impossible for me to meet their 
demands. They have struck at me 
doubly, trebly—at my heart, my honor, 
and my fortune. They discovered that 
Taggart alone stood between me and 
ruin.” 

“TI wish that I could think so, Luigi,” 
I answered. 

“Think so!’ He shot me a look of 
tortured surprise. “What else is there 
to think? It is all most horribly plain. 
In some way she was decoyed into the 
garden, where she seized and 
gagged and carried down to a waiting 
boat. Then they crept up and seized 
Luigi, and they may now be on their 
way to some desolate spot on the shores 


was 


of the Adriatic, where there is no lack 
of desolate spots.” 

“You may be right,” I said “and I 
sincerely hope that you are, for if Miss 
Taggart has been kidnaped she would 
be with Luigi and able to comfort him, 
no doubt, and, as you say, the prompt 
payment of the ransom would be as- 
sured. I hate to blast your hopes, but 
we must consider the facts of the case 
and a line of circumstantial evidence 
which is pouring into my mind.” 

“But if she has not been kidnaped, 
where the devil is she?” ‘The count 
almost shouted, in the desperation of 
his grief and dread. 

“If my theory is correct,” I answered 
slowly, “she, is not very far, and she 
is apt to return to her room at almost 
any moment.” 

“Are you mad, Sep?” cried the count, 
leaning forward. 

“Yes,” I answered. “Mad clear 
through and cursing myself for a dog- 
goned fool. If my brain had worked 
a little faster, this might have been pre- 
vented.” 

“But Miss Taggart 
hopelessly. 

“Listen, Luigi,” I said. “I have rea- 
son to think that this girl.is not Miss 
Taggart at all—and that she is the per- 
son who has managed the kidnaping of 
little Luigi.” 


he began 


CHAPTER II. 

The shock of this, to the count, out- 
rageous statement had a numbing 
rather than a stimulating action on his 
tormented brain. He stared at me stu- 
pidly, his prominent eyes expressionless, 
unable to grasp my idea. 

“Pull yourself together, Luigi,” I 
said sharply. “Try to think as clearly 
as you can about what I am going to 
say.” 

He seemed to revive a little. 

“How can I think clearly when you 
tell me such stuff as this, and, besides, 
we are losing precious time. If she 
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is not Miss Taggart, then who the devil 
is she and where is Miss Taggart? I 
received her telegram from Rome, 
where she broke her journey, telling 
me on what train she would arrive, and 
I met her at the station at Brindisi and 
biought her here.” 

“Carol tells me that neither of you 
had ever seen Miss Taggart,” I an- 
swered. ‘Have you ever seen a picture 
of her, or has Taggart or his wife ever 
given you anything in the nature of a 
description of herr” 

He reflected for a moment. 

“Only that she was a pretty girl of 
eighteen and just out of a convent 
school,” he answered. 

“If this girl is nearer ‘eighteen than 
twenty-five, then I am nearer forty than 
my actual age of thirty-three,” I an- 
swered, “and there’s a lot more differ- 
ence between eighteen and twenty-five 
than there is between thirty-three and 
forty. Now, do you happen to know 
for certain whether or not the Tag- 
garts have been to Paris since landing 
at Genoa ?” 

“Taggart told me when I saw him a 
week ago that they had not been out 
of Genoa, except for a run to Naples, 
and it was chiefly on that account that 
he would be glad to have his daughter 
come to us here, as she was getting 
rather run down and anemic.” 

“That’s important,” I said. “Do you 
think that the fondest parent could dis- 
cover anything run down or anemic 
about this girl? She glows like a sun- 
rise, and it’s not artificial coloring, as 
I had occasion to examine it under the 
strong reflectors over the billiard table. 
More than that, when I presumed to 
admire her gown she told me that she 
had bought it on Fifth Avenue before 
sailing, and I happened to remember 
having seen that particular model, as the 
dernier cri, on a mannequin at Paquin’s, 
on the Rue de la Paix, about a month 
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“Sapristi!” muttered the count. 
you sure?” 

“Positive. I’ve a bit of an eye for 
gowns. But to continue. I suppose 
that Taggart and his wife are both good 
Catholics.” 

“Of course,” answered the count. 
“They are strong supporters of the 
church and when in Rome had a pri- 
vate audience with the pope.” 

“Very interesting,” I observed. “We 
are getting warmer. Now, as a Catho- 
lic yourself, and knowing something of 
ecclesiastic discipline, do you think that 
an eighteen-year-old girl brought up in 
the church and just out of a convent 
school and visiting, probably for the 
first time in her life, in a home of the 
old nobility, would lie sprawled across 
a billiard table and continue to play 
when addressed by an archbishop and 
prospective cardinal ?” 

“Good heavens, no!” cried the count. 
“Do you mean to say that she actually 
did that?” 

“Rather worse,” I answered. “She 
almost shoved him aside in passing 
around the table. Although a Protes- 
tant myself, I was so embarrassed it 
put me off my game. And do you 
think that a young girl of an Italian 
mother, visiting such a house as this, 
would be so rude as to snub a fellow 
guest and tell him they had not been 
introduced? Don’t. you think her 
mother would carefully impress on her 
the necessity of being both modest and 
polite? Do you think she would be 
permitted to wear a gown which 
no woman but a frisky young matron 
or a cocotte would use for the flaunting 
of her charms? I tell you, Luigi, that 
this girl is a fraud, an adventuress, a 
criminal of the upper underworld.” 

The count sprang to his feet. 

“Then where is the real Miss Tag- 
gart?” he cried. 

“T don’t know,” I answered, “‘but the 
chances are that she is motoring toward 
Trieste with her parents. I think it’s 
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probable that the Taggarts received a 
telegram signed in your name, begging 
that her visit be deferred owing to 
Carol’s ill health or something of the 
sort. This would not only keep her 
from coming, but might have made 
them a little angry and prevented their 
writing immediately. But have you 
noticed any discrepancy yourself? 
Anything that struck you as slightly 
peculiar in Taggart’s daughter?” 

The count dropped into his chair 
again, 

“Tl was surprised at her age and gen- 
eral air of self-possession, but you 
know that lots of American girls are 
like that, especially the daughters of 
the nouveau riche. They seem to grow 
up very quickly, become eblouissante 
like your California fruits.” 

“How about her Italian?” I asked. 

“Well,” said he reluctantly, “I must 
admit that | was a bit surprised that it 
was not more colloquial. She speaks 


it fluently enough and correctly, but it 


struck me that a girl who must have 
talked from childhood in her mother’s 
language would be more apt to speak 
colloquially than grammatically. Still, 
they soon forget.” He shook his head. 
“No, my dear chap, your theories are 
ingenious, but insufficient. They do 
not stand the acid test. There are 
plenty of big American girls of eighteen 
who have gone in for athletics and 
knocked around a lot and been spoiled 
and given their own way who impress 
one as being twenty-five. Their moth- 
ers are more ingénue than the daugh- 
ters. As for her gown, the model 
might have been sold to some dress- 
maker in Genoa, and she lied about it 
because of a snobbery which made her 
dislike to admit that she had been in 
such pressing need of a gown as to buy” 
a slightly-worn model.” 

“How about her disrespect to the 
archbishop?” I asked. 

“That was very bad,” said the count, 
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“but still it might happen. There are, 
unfortunately, some Catholics who, 
growing up in Protestant countries, are 
not good Catholics and are inclined to 
associate our church with the working 
classes, Irish and Italian laborers and 
Portuguese peasants and the like, the 
‘Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion’ epi- 
gram which, when I was attaché in 
Washington, was used so unfortunately 
in Blaine’s campaign—that is, unfortu- 
nately for Blaine.” 

“No,” I said. “She is trying to play 
a definite role—that of the ingénue 
daughter of parents who are nouveau 
riche—and she is overplaying the part. 
Her cheek and assurance and bad man- 
ners and gown are all details, in her 
conception of this character. They ring 
true enough to bamboozle Europeans, 
or even Carol, who has become Euro- 
pean in her attitude toward her com- 
patriots, or Darnley, because the British 
prefer to think of Americans as crude 
and aggressive. But she can’t fool me, 
because I’ve seen too many Americans 
of the sort she tries to depict, and I 
never yet ran up against one as bad 
as that. I tell you, Luigi, this girl is 
not only a crook, but a very raw and 
clumsy impersonator.” 

The count shook his head. 

“You are too melodramatic,” said he. 
“You leap at a fantastic idea and let 
it get away with you. I’m afraid that 
you’ve been reading Arséne Lupin or 
Gaboriau or some of your yellow-cov- 
ered literature.” He sprang up again. 
“All of this is nonsense,” he cried, “and 
meanwhile we are losing valuable time.” 

“A few minutes more or less can’t 
make much difference,” I said, “and 
it’s vitally important that we should not 
miss any trick right at the start. We 
must make sure which of us is right. 
If I am, then this girl will soon be 
back in her room, or if not, her maid 
and accomplice must be missing, too. 
But if you are right and the girl is ac- 
tually Miss Taggart and has been kid- 
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naped, then her maid must be here. 
Where is her room?” 

“Upstairs, where the house servants 
have their quarters,” growled the count. 

“Then suppose you find out if she 
is there,” I suggested. “If she is, then 
tell her that her mistress has disap- 
peared and ask when she saw her last.” 

“But that, would not prove any- 
thing,” grumbled Luigi. ‘“‘The maid 
might have been in the plot. And it 
would not prove anything if Miss Tag- 
gart were to come in. She might have 
been seized by the whim to stroll about 
the gardens, or perhaps there is a bit 
of a flirtation going on.” 

“Weren’t your guests all there when 
we broke up for the evening?” I asked. 

“How do I know he snapped. 
“This is the Palazzo Mancini, not a 
military barracks. I am not in the 
habit of mustering my guests for roll 
call before sounding taps.” 

“Well,” I retorted, “Darnley was 
there, and he’s the only one beside 
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myself who would have been apt to 


stroll in the gardens with her. You 
are not showing much sense, Luigi. If 
this girl is what I suspect, we must 
know it right away.” 

My flash of temper seemed to steady 
him a little. 

“Well, then,” he asked sullenly, 
“what do you want me to do?” 

“IT want you to go and find out if 
her maid is in the room assigned her,” 
said I. “Then I want you to come 
back and wait for me here. Wait qui- 
etly until I come back.” 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“T am going back to Miss Taggart’s 
window on the terrace,” I said. “If 
she is in her room, or enters it shortly, 
I may see fit to question her“a little.” 

This statement sent him up into the 
air again. 

“You shall do nothing of the sort!” 
he cried. “Do you want to bring dis- 
grace upon my house? A host is re- 


sponsible for the comfort of his guests 
—especially for the privacy of the 
women.” He mopped his forehead. 
“My God, Sep, you must be drunk or 
crazy!” 

“Oh, dry up, Luigi,” I said. “I shall 
watch her movements a little before ac- 
cusing her of anything.” 

“What!” he exclaimed. “You sit 
there and propose to me that I permit 
you to spy on this girl in the privacy 
of her apartment in my house?” He 
glared at me as if he had more than 
half a mind to strike me. 

“Luigi,” I said patiently, “do calm 
down and bring your brain to bear on 
this. Your little boy has been kid- 
naped. You come to me first and ask 
my advice and I tell you that I am 
convinced that this supposed Miss Tag- 
gart is an impostor and a criminal who 
has engineered it. Besides the circum- 
stantial evidence, I now propose to put 
the matter to the proof. This is no 
time for squeamishness. I feel quite 
sure that the girl will soon be in her 
room, if she is not there already, and 
I want to watch her a little in the hope 
of picking up some clew. It sounds 
like a rotten thing to do, but it seems 
to me the circumstances justify it.” 

“And what if you see nothing sus- 
picious? What if she were to discover 
you there?” the count demanded. “She 
is very apt to go to the window, and 
you would not be able to retreat.” 

“In such a case,” I answered, “you 
may count upon my taking full respon- 
sibility for my action and standing the 
consequences of it without a murmur.” 

“But do you realize what that would 
mean, Sep?” Luigi protested. “She 
would raise a row and charge you with 
trying to enter her room by the win- 
dow, and there would be a scandal, and 
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your resignation would be requested 


from the service and from every club 
to which you belong, and you’d be os- 
tracized by society and cut by your 
best friends, and for the honor of my 
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own house, my lips would have to be 
sealed.” 

“T know all that,” I answered. “In 
fact, I recall the cases of certain men 
of my acquaintance who were caught 
at that sort of thing; they had taken 
too much for granted with a certain 
woman at a house party, ard flushed 
with wine, attempted to act on the ‘faint 
heart ne’er won fair lady’ motto and 
do a Romeo balcony act. Screams and 
scandal! One of them shot himself.” 

The count leaned forward and laid 
his hand upon my arm. 

“Your intentions are most loyal, Sep, 
but your theory about this girl is ab- 
surd. This.is*my house, and I should 
not permit what you suggest, even with 
good ground for suspicion, any more 
than I should permit the searching of 
my guests if valuable jewels were to 
disappear at a ball or banquet here.” 

I swore, 

“Damn you, Luigi,” said I. “Can't 
you stop focusing on your noblesse 
oblige and the honor of your moldy old 
dump long enough to realize that it’s 
all no use when the only one left to 
carry on the name and race has been 
stolen out of it? Besides, I’m thinking 
of Carol. If she knows that we’ve 
got something to go on, she may be 
able to bear up under the shock, but 
otherwise it’s apt to kill her outright 
or drive her mad.” 

He flung up his arms with a gesture 
of despair. 

“Do what you like,” he cried. “No 
doubt you are right. I am past the 
power of thought or action. I leave it 
all to you. I shall not interfere.” 

“All right!” I answered shortly. 
“Then go up and see if the girl’s maid 
is in her room, then come back and 
wait for me here. I shall not be very 
long and you ought to know that I am 
not the sort to play peeping Tom any 
longer than seems necessary to justify 
my suspicions.” 

“Of course,” muttered the count. 


I returned to little Luigi’s vacant 
room, passed through it to the terrace, 
and slipped off my pumps as before. 
There was more light on the terrace, as 
a late, eroded moon had just risen over 
the rim of the steep hills with their . 
irregular steps of terraces planted in 
olive orchards, and this dull, golden 
light, spread over the mottled walls of 
the palace, was enough to make any ob- 
ject distinguishable. 

And then, just as I was about to 
steal up to the tower window the crev- 
ices between the blinds glinted from 
a light suddenly turned on inside the 
roomy and. at sight of this my heart 
pumped in a fashion which sometimes 
makes one think its beat must be audi- 
ble. I stood in the embrasure of the 


window, waited two or three minutes, 


perhaps, then took a chance and slipped 
up to the girl’s window, of which the 
blind had not been secured. 

At my first glance I saw that some- 
thing unusual-was afoot. 

Francey, in her evening gown and 
with no suggestion of preparation for 
bed, was seated at a writing table not 
far from the window, her bare, beau- 
tiful right shoulder presented toward 
me and her hands apparently engaged 
in sorting some papers. ‘On the other 
side of the room, her maid was occu- 
pied in placing some gowns in a small 
wardrobe trunk. 

The significance of these plans for 
immediate departure seemed to me the 
last link needed in my chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. The following 
morning, with the house in a turmoil 
over little Luigi’s disappearance, it 
would be natural for the guests to leave. 

Then, although scarcely anything 
more was necessary to convince me of 
the truth of my suspicions, I discov- 
ered through a rent in the lace curtain 
that Francey’s occupation was not the 
sorting of papers, but the counting of 
money—big _five-hundred-lira _ notes, 
and from the voluminous heap of them 
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I thought their amount must run some- 
where about twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars. Not even the daughter“of an 
American millionaire would carry such 
a sum when going to visit friends. In 
fact, as her father was a business man, 

* she would be more apt to have with 
her only cash enough for tips and minor 
expenses and a book of traveler’s 
‘checks. 

This girl was apparently a crooked 
young woman who knew quite well 
what she was about and took no 
chances. The kidnaping of little Luigi 
had been a C. O. D. and F. O. B.-trans- 
action. The collecting of the ransom 
was up to the holders of the child; 
Francey’s part of it was finished when 
he was delivered to them. 

Francey, having counted the notes 
and thrust them into a beaded bag, said 
something to the maid, who answered 
without looking back over her shoul- 
der, then moved to the door and, with 
a careless and by no mgans respectful 
good night, departed. There was noth- 
ing disagreeable about her manner, 
which was merely that of a confederate 
upon an equal footing. Francey rose 
and, walking to her dressing table, 
seemed about to get ready for bed. 

I swung open the shutter and stepped 
inside. Francey turned quickly, but in- 
stead of the look of terror and the 
screams to be expected from an inno- 
cent girl at an intrusion of this sort, 
her expression was merely that of ex- 
treme annoyance and angry question- 
ing, until she discovered my identity, 
when it appeared suddenly to freeze. 

“So this is the sort of man you are,” 
said she. “Get out at once, or I ‘shall 
open the door and scream.” 

“Go ahead,” I answered. “That will 
only get you in jail a little sooner.” 

This statement drove the-angry color 
from her face. 

“What are you talking about?” she 
demanded in a tone which she tried to 
make haughty and contemptuous, but 
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which was marred in its effect by a 
tremor. 

“You know very well,” I answered. 
“I have no time to waste in quibbling 
or listening to your talk of outraged 
innocence. J] want you to tell me im- 
mediately what has been done with little 
Luigi.” 

She made another effort at bluffing, 
demanding to know if | was drunk or 
crazy and what | was driving at. But 
I cut this short. 

“Drop all that!” I said sternly. “I 
don’t intend that you shall gain any 
time for your accomplices. You must 
tell me immediately what has been done 
with the boy, or I shallaurn you over 
to the police and let them do the ques- 
tioning, and 1 warn you that the ‘third 
degree’ is very well understood here 
in Italy. I might say, in fact, it was 
invented in the doge’s palace.” 

“T tell you I don’t know what in the 
world you are talking about,” she an- 
swered furiously. But it struck me as 
a significant fact that, instead of rais- 
ing her voice, she lowered it. 

“One more denial on your part,” | 
said, “and I shall hand you over to 
people who will know how to deal with 
you. You might get some mercy from 
me, as a compatriot, but let me tell you 
that once your case goes out of my 
hands there is no telling what might 
happen right here in the Palazzo Man- 
cini. I saw through you from the very 
start and wondered what your game 
might be. I knew that you were not 
Miss Taggart, but I kept it to myself 
until the count came in just now and 
told me that his little boy had been 
kidnaped. I am going to make you a 
very liberal offer merely because the 
Countess Mancini is in such ill health 
that the shock of this thing might drive 
her insane or kill her. But I warn you 
that I have no time to waste on your 
denials.” 

She stared at me in a way that made 
me feel that I had to do with either a 
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very hardened, or else a very stupid, 
criminal person. 

“I see you’re not entirely the fool I 
took you for,” said she, “unless some- 
body has double crossed us.” 

“Nobody has double crossed you,” I 
answered. “You gave yourself away 
by your wrong impersonation of Miss 
Taggart. Everybody was astonished at 
you, and I guessed the truth on learn- 
ing that the child had been kidnaped. 
Now you'll have to do a little double 
crossing yourself if you want to save 
yourself a good many years of prison.” 

“What is your price?” she asked. 

“T haven’t any price,” I answered. 

She picked up the beaded bag and 
took. out the roll of notes. 

“Would this be any inducement?” 
she demanded. 

“No, nor anything else you might 
have to offer,” I answered. “But if 


you'll give me information which will 
lead to the recovery of the boy, you 
may keep your blood money and go 


free.” 

She appeared to consider this offer 
for a moment, then asked: 

“How do I know that you would keep 
your promise ?” 

“You'll have to take your chance on 
that,” I said. “If you don’t know 
enough about men to size up one like 
myself, then so much the worse for 
you.” 

She gave me a cool, intolerant look. 

“Very well,” she answered. “T’ll 
accept your offer, but only on condi- 
tion that these people shall not find out 
that I gave them away.” 

“T agree to that,” I answered. “Now, 
first of all, where are they taking the 
boy.” 

“To a place in the Gulf of Smyrna. 
I don’t know the name.” — 

T stared at her in astonishment. 

“What is their object in taking him 
so far?” I asked. 


“T don’t know. That’s their affair. 


I only learned it by accident from some- 
thing that I overheard.” 

“Is this a ransorn job or is it for re- 
venge ?” I asked. 

“Ransom,” she answered. “Though 
there may be revenge behind it, too.” 

I did not question her further be- 
cause it occurred to me that the count 
must be waiting in a state of horrible 
suspense, and that the interrogation 
might as well go on in his presence. 
So I told her curtly to come with me, 
and took her back to my room, where, 
as we entered, the count raised his hag- 
gard face from his hands and stared 
at us in a bewildered way. I motioned 
the girl to a chair, into which she sank 
coolly enough. 

“It’s just as I thought, Luigi,” I said. 
“This girl managed the kidnaping of 
your little boy and, according to her, 
they are taking him to some place in 
the Gulf of Smyrna, though God knows 
why they should want to go six or 
seven hundred miles awav, with Al- 
bania just across the strait.” I looked 
at the girl. “Why do they?” I asked. 
“You must have some idea and you'd 
better let us know it.” 

She shrugged. 

“IT suppose they think that Asia 
Minor would be safer,” she answered. 

I turned to Luigi. 

“No doubt they have some affilia- 
tions there. I promised the girl that 
she may go free and keep the money 
she has been paid if she gives us infor- 
mation which shall lead to little Luigi’s 
immediate recovery, ransom or no ran- 
som.” I turned to the grl. “What is 
your real name?” I asked. “I mean 
the one you used last.” 

“Estelle Dunbarton,” she answered 
sullenly. r 

“Well, then, Estelle, is it possible for 
you to get word to them?” 

She shrugged again. 

“It’s possible,” said she, “but I'd 
rather go to prison than have them 
know I’ve double crossed them. My 
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life wouldn’t be worth that’—she 
snapped her thumb and finger—‘‘but [ll 
do what I can to help you get the child, 
if you will promise not to let them 
know that any information came from 
me.” 

“What became of Miss Taggart?” I 
asked. 

“They’ve got her, too. We traveled 
in the same compartment. She and 
her maid were met at the train by a 
man who told her he was the count’s 
chauffeur. I recognized the count im- 
mediately and went up to him.” 

“Then,” I said, glancing at the count, 
“we were both right, Luigi—it’s‘% dou- 
ble job. How soon may we expect 
the demand for ransom?” I turned 
again to Estelle. 

“I don’t know,” she 
“That’s their affair.” 

“Is your maid one of their gang?” I 
asked. 

“No,” she answered sullenly. 
is only my maid.” 


answered. 


“She 


“She worked with you on this job?” 


I asked. 
criminal ?” 

This question brought 
haughty, scornful look. 

“T don’t think that enters 
agreement.” 

“Very well,” I answered. “We will 
let it pass. Now, tell us as much as 
you can about this job, and bear in 
mind that your only hope of liberty 
depends upon our recovery of the boy.” 

“You can get back the boy unhurt if 
you follow the directions in a letter 
which you will probably get to-morrow 
morning,” she said. “All that you have 
to do is to go to the place “designated 
and pay over the ransom money. The 
letter should explain all that.” 

“How did they manage to get the 
child?” I asked. 

“T met them in the sunken garden 
under the terrace, while you were all 
listening to the music. My maid had 
put a powder in some wine she gave 
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into our 


to the nurse. They put a ladder against 
the wall of the terrace and climbed up. 
I took the boy out of his bed and gave 
him to them. He is not hurt in any 
way at all, as the gag was not tight.” 

“T am surprised that you did not have 
sense enough to come back and say 
good night,” said I. 

“That is what I intended to do,’’ she 
answered coldly, “but that fool cater- 
wauling under my window delayed us 
so long that most of you had gone up 
before we were able to get the boy.” 

“What sort of boat did they have?” 
I asked. 

“I don’t know,” she answered sul- 
lenly. “I had nothing to do with that.” 

I turned to the count. 

“There isn’t much for us to go on, 
Luigi,” said I. “All we know is that 
this girl has delivered your little boy 
to a gang in a boat, which is probably 
a fast cruising launch of some sort, and 
that they are making for the Gulf of 
Smyrna. It seems to me that our only 
course is to send ovt a general alarm 
to police and naval headquarters and 
request that all small boats in these 
waters be stopped and searched.” 

“You had better not do that,” said 
[stelle. 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Because, as you will be informed, 
any attempt to rescue the boy and Miss 
Taggart would be almost sure to result 
in their being done away with. These 
men hate the count. They may be will- 
ing to revenge themselves by making 
him suffer, but if they find themselves 
in danger of capture their first act 
would be to get rid of the evidence 
against them.” 

The count leaned forward and stared 
at her fixedly, and there was an ex- 
pression in his eyes which drove the 
color from her face. 

“T understand,” said he. “If they 
were to find themselves in danger of 
capture they would be apt to tie a 
piece of ballast to their prisoners and 
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drop them overboard.” His eyes re- 
mained fixed upon her with a sort of 
dreamy thoughtfulness, as though he 
might be a judge of the Inquisition de- 
vising for some hopelessly incorrigible 
heretic, as the means-of cleansing his 
soul, some torture so fearful that the 
possessing devil would make all haste 
to abandon it. 

“If my dear friend had not given 
you his promise, young woman,” said 
he, “I would hand you over to my faith- 
ful Mustapha, who was my dragoman 
when I was attaché at Constantinople. 
Mustapha adores the very ground my 
little son treads upon. I recall that 
once when Luigi was stricken with 
Roman fever and his life despaired of, 
Mustapha went out into the garden 
where Luigi had been running barefoot 
and found one of his footprints in the 
soft mold. He built a little temple of 
bricks around it and cemented them 
strongly together. When I asked him 
his purpose he told me that if Luigi 
should die that would be the shrine 
where, henceforth, he would go to 
pray.” 

The count leaned back in his chair 
and stared thoughtfully at Estelle. She 
looked at him, then clapped-her hands 
upon her mouth to repress a shriek. 

“As I have just remarked,” the count 
continued, “were I to have my way with 
you, I would explain to Mustapha what 
you have done and hand you over to 
him. He would know what to do with 
you. The chances are he would take 
you quietly into the cellars of this 
house, which are very large, some parts 
of them only to be reached by passages 
which lead out in various directions. 
There having gagged you—as you tell 
me you gagged my little boy—he might 
fasten your dainty wrists to iron rings, 
then strip you and flog your pretty body 
to death, or he might merely place you 
in one of the dungeons, for which my 
ancestors occasionally found need, and 
there wall you up.” 
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He turned languidly to me. 

“Look at her, Sep,” said he. “Is she 
not wonderful? She has youth and 
extraordinary beauty and no small in- 
telligence, and she might go far on the 
road to happiness, by virtue of the gifts 
with which God has blessed or the devil 
cursed her. Her naked body would 
be a creation of delight, but if we could 
see her naked soul it would be a thing 
so horrible that we would recoil in ter- 
ror and loathing. Not content with the 
honest and kindly employment of the 
riches with which she’s endowed, she 
must take a little boy from his bed 
next those who so adore him and de- 
liver him, dewy and drowsy in the deep 
and innocent sleep of childhood, to a 
gang of devilish bandits who warn us 
that, at our first efforts for his rescue, 
he shall be tied to a pig of ballast and 
slid into the sea. 

“And she does this in order that 
she may obtain a few thousand lire 
for the purchase of silken lingerie and 
other not even considerable vanities. 
She has not done it for a cause or for 
revenge or even because she has been 
led to such a. deed through an infatua- 
tion for some scoundrel who has forced 
her to assist him.” 

His luminous eyes played over the 
cowering, shrinking figure of the girl. 

“I would make you a large wager, 
Sep,” said he, “that up to this time her 
physical body has remained inviolate; 
that, in that respect, she is as chaste as 
Diana, and would not willingly permit 
the lips of any man to brush her own.” 
He leaned forward, gripped the carved 
griffin heads on the arms of his chair, 
and his burning eyes scorched into the 
fascinated ones of the girl. ““Is not 
that the truth?” he asked softly. 

“Yes,” she murmured faintly. “Don’t 
—for the love of God—don’t——” 

The count leaned back and his lips 
writhed in a terrible smile. I felt my- 
self growing cold. 

“T believe her, Sep,” said the count. 
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“I have had sad reason to know some- 
thing of her type—the lovely body in- 
casing a diabolic soul.” 

He rose briskly from his chair and 
stepped to the head of the bed, where 
he reached for the heavy, braided cord 
with.its huge tassel, and glanced back 
at the girl, who was watching him in 
a sort of spellbound terror. 

“T think,” said the count softly, “that 
I shall send for Mustapha.” 

The count tugged at the cord, and in 
the tense stillness we could hear, faintly, 
the melancholy jangle of a bell some- 
where below. Estelle clapped both 
palms over her mouth to stifle a shriek, 
then sank back with closed eyes and 
chalky face. I sprang to my feet. 

“For God’s sake, Luigi,” I 
“what do you mean to do? We are not 
living in the Middle Ages. This is no 
time to indulge in the luxury of re- 
venge. You must think of how we are 
to get back your little boy. Remember 
Carol.” 

The count smiled. 

“I have not forgotten-her, Sep,” said 
he, ‘or my little son. Don’t be alarmed. 
I have no intention of doing as my an- 


said, 


cestors would have done in similar cir- , 


cumstances. But I am sure that Mus- 
tapha can be of great service to us in 
this crisis. He is a man of rather un- 
common ability. He was for some years 
master of a trading felucca and knows 
the Levant as I know my rose garden. 
Mustapha fs an Osmanli. He was for 
some years of Abdul Hamid’s house- 
hold and master of the caique-jee be- 
fore he became my dragoman. I had 
occasion to render him a service, and 
i am sure that he would cheerfully be 
flayed for my sake and yet feel that 
he had not settled his account. He 
was Luigi’s servant as well, and, as I 
have said, his love for my little boy 
is in the nature of worship.” 

“That’s all very well, Luigi,” I in- 
terrupted, “but I can’t quite see where 
Mustapha comes in at this moment.” 
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The count raised his eyebrows at my 
tone, which was of the soothing sort 
that one might employ to a person either 
insane or on the point of becoming so. 

“Don’t be alarmed, my boy,” said he. 
“IT admit that I’m nearly mad, but 
there’s a method in my madness. Since 
it would be dangerous to Luigi's’ life 
to send out any alarm, it has occurred 
to me that we had best get my yacht 
in readiness for any emergency which 
may arise in connection with the pay- 
ing of the ransom and proceed to the 
point where they may see fit to deliver 
Luigi. Mustapha is my sailing master 
and will know what to do. It is my 
duty to communicate with Taggart and 
inform him what has happened and to 
act as much as possible in codperation 
with him. Also, it would not do for 
me to leave Carol. ‘As long as-I am 


here she will feel the necessity of bear- 

ing up for my sake, but with me absent 

she might fall into a fatal collapse.” 
There came a discreet rapping at the 


door. 

The count crossed the room. 

“Send Mustapha to me immediately,” 
he said to the seryant outside, and then 
continued to pace up and down. He 
appeared, for some reason, to have re- 
gained hope and courage, for there was 
a certain vigor to his step, and his face, 
which had been flaccid and mottled, 
showed now, although still haggard, a 
new tonicity. His brown, luminous 
eyes were brooding, but there was a 
hint of fire in their depths. 

I thought it probable that the count 
was cheered at the knowledge that Miss 
Taggart was with his little boy; first. 
because Taggart, with his wealth and 
energy and resource, would waste no 
time in ransoming her, and, also, the 
count knew him for a man of heart 
who would not leave the child of his 
associate in the hands of bandits. And 
in the second place, it was no doubt 
consoling to learn that the girl was with 
his little boy to pet and comfort him. 
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Whatever the cause, there was no 
doubt that the count’s spirits had, if not 
risen; at least regained a certain hope. 
Sut as my eyes fell on Estelle I per- 
ceived that she was in a state of ter- 
ror, admirably controlled up to this 
point, but threatening at any moment 
to erupt in a crise de nerfs or some sort 
of collapse. She had taken my practi- 
cal arrest of her and my indictment 
coolly enough, after the first shock, and 
she had even faced the count with a 
sort of cold defiance. But his terrible 
invective of her and his anathema, de- 
livered with such a quiet, concentrated 
essence of hatred, and his summoning 
of the Turkish dragoman had all but 
swept away Estelle’s last hold upon her 
self-control. Glancing at her narrowly, 
I could see the strain that she was un- 
der, like a vessel on a lee shore with 
but a single hawser left and this snap- 
ping, strand by strand. Her white, 
even teeth were set in her lower lip, 
and there was a rigidity shown in the 
long, full, round arms, and a straining 
of the fingers which gripped the arms 
of the big. chair. 

No doubt she realized by this time 
that here was no criminal case to be 
tried before a benevolent judge and 
jury, sympathetic to her youth and 
beauty, in a courtroom full of peo- 
ple and reporters swayed by sobbing 
penitence and lovely, tear-stained fea- 
tures. No, it was borne in upon the 
girl that she was in an ancient feudal 
castle, in the hands of a nobleman whose 
traditions would direct that a viperess 
who had dared to enter in the guise of 
a guest and lay her wicked, violent 
hands upon the preserver of the race, 
should never plead her case in any 
court. Torture first and then the 
“oubliette” and the rats to finish her 
atonement. 

She looked at me, but could see no 
mercy in my face. In fact, there was 
none behind it, for that matter. If the 
count had demanded the person of 
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Estelle, the chances are that I should 
have let him take her. I could feel no 
mercy for her. Had she been a mere 
thief I might have pitied her, or even 
if she had come as the agent of some 
band of assassins I might have found 
a possible shred of pity for her. But 
to snatch a little boy from his bed, and 
hand him over to the mortal enemies 
of his house, thus, perhaps, to kill his 
mother of shock and grief and drive 
his father to madness, and to do this 
in no spirit of revenge, but merely for 
a few billets of five hundred or thou- 
sand lire, was a crime for which I 
could find no particle of mercy. I 
thought that she ought to be strangled, 
and as I looked at the face of the count 
I was not at all sure but that she might 
yet be. 

To relieve the strain upon my own 
nerves, I lighted a cigarette and sat pon- 
dering silently the ways and means of 
the situation, while the count paced 
noiselessly up and down and Estelle sat, 
straight in her chair, white and tense 
like a Cassandra. Presently there came 
the sound of swift steps in the corridor 
outside and a light rapping on the door. 

“Come in,” said the count in English. 

A striking figure entered, softly 
closed the door, and drawing himself up 
before the count, made the graceful 
Turkish salutation, the hand sweeping 
downward with a bending of the body 
then carried to the forehead, the lips, 
and the breast. The dragoman was a 
splendid type of the Osmanli Turk of 
pure race, such as one may see in the 
fishermen or coast guard on the shore 
of the Black Sea and which few un- 
familiar with the Ottoman race appre- 
ciate as being its national type. He 
was about five feet ten in height with 
a face serene to melancholy, rather high 
features, and a broad, intelligent fore- 
head. The breadth and depth of his 
chest were tremendous, but he was 
rather small of waist, narrow of hip, 
though muscular, and his short gaiters, 
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for he wore a Zouave costume; swelled 
at the junction of his ankle and the 
huge, bulging calves. His luminous 
eyes rested tranquilly upon the face of 
his master, taking no heed of either 
myself or Estelle. 

The count sank back into his chair. 

“Mustapha,” said he, “a _ terrible 
calamity has befallen this house. Our 
little Luigi has been stolen this night.” 

A spasm passed over the face of the 
dragoman which, for the moment, re- 
sembled a war mask. His nostrils di- 
lated, his dark eyes blazed. 

“Do I hear you rightly, excellency ?” 
he cried. 

“Yes,” said the count. “Luigi has 
been stolen and is now in the hands of 
bandits who are taking him in a boat, 
we have learned. to some place in the 
Gulf of Smyrna.” 

The Turk’s feaiures writhed. 

“And you sit here, excellency ?” 

“There is nothing we can do immedi- 
ately,” said the count. “We are warned 
that any attempt to rescue our little 
boy will result in his being put to death, 
and you know as well as I do that our 
enemies are not of the sort to make 
idle threats.” 

Watching the face of the dragoman, 
I saw a curious change spread over it. 
I had been struck immediately on 
Mustapha’s entry—as almost eyery one 
was on seeing him for the first time— 
with the peculiar loftiness of expres- 
sion, such a quality of thoughtful seren- 
ity and meditative calm as one might 
associate with the visage of a philoso- 
pher or poet or prelate of the church 
who is earth-bound only in his physical 
being. It seemed singular that a man 
of his lowly origin and occupation 
should possess this faculty of inspiring 
folk so far superior in station with an 
almost instantaneous respect. , 

But I knew that this was an Ottoman 
trait, ard one that should cause no 
astonishment, because among the Os- 
manli Turks there is actually no caste. 


A slave might one day be sultan or a 
peasant girl, who happened to be a 
phenomenon of beauty, might become 
sultana and the mother of a sultan 
whom some coup d’état might reduce 
to the rank of slave. In no other race, 
perhaps, is the high blood and the low 
so freely mingled, and the result of 
this crops out in such men as, Mustapha, 

But now, as I watched I saw the curi- 
ous exfoliation of Mustapha’s soul. 
The cortex of poet, priest, philosopher 
was peeled from his physiognomy a 
good deal as one might flay a man’s 
face to show the unlovely structure be- 
neath, and Mustapha became in an in- 
stant not the dignified Osmanli Turk, 
but the raw and savage Turkoman, the 
bashi-bazouk, one of the horde of ma- 
rauders from the deserts of Asia Minor 
which swarmed across the Bosporus 
to take the city of Constantine and 
occupy it. The ferocious passions of 
a fearful race came out, as one develops 
the picture on a photographic plate, in 
all its harsh lights and shadows and 
unmodified, unmodulated delineation. 

Estelle glanced at him and choked 
back a scream. And as if by the intui- 
tion of primitive creatures or the in- 
stinets of a lower animal, he guessed 
her fatal part in what had happened, 
Mustapha turned slowly and fixed her 
with a glare of such abysmal hatred 
that I half rose from my seat. 

But this passed as quickly as it had 
come, leaving on the face of the drago- 
man only a rime of sweat across his 
forehead, 

“And what does your excellency pro- 
pose?” he asked in his low, sonorous 
voice. 

“For the moment we shall have to 
wait,” answered the count. “No doubt 
we shall soon receive an offer to ran- 
som our little one. But, as you may 
or may not know, I am practically 
bankrupt. Our dear friend, Mr. Sin- 
clair, has placed his fortune at our dis- 
posal.” ' 





Mustapha’s luminous eyes turned to 
me. . 

“The effiendi has a great heart,” said 
he, and rendered me his salutation. 

“In the meantime,” said the count, 
“you are to get the yacht ready to leave 
at a moment’s notice.” He raised his 
lands and shook his head in despair. 
“You and Mustapha must decide on 
what you think best and do it, Sep,” 
said he. “I cannot seem to collect my 
thoughts.” 

Mustapha and I exchanged glances. 

“What do you think, effiendi?” he 
asked. 

“The situation is this,” said I. “We 
know little Luigi to be on his way to 
some place in the Gulf of Smyrna and 
we are warned that any attempt to res- 
cue him would be fatal. We do not 
know at what sum the ransom may be 
fixed, but it may be so large that my 
immediate resources could not meet it. 
Mr. Taggart is our best chance, and he 
is on the Dalmatian coast, we don’t 
know precisely where. It may take 
the count some time to get in touch 
with him, and there may then be some 
delay in Taggart’s getting a large 
amount of cash. The Count Mancini 
must remain with the countess and also 
await a communication from the kid- 
napers which will inform him of the 
amount of the ransom and the condi- 
tions of its payment. But it would help 
the countess if she knew that something 
was being done immediately, so that 
our best move would be to take the 
yacht and run up to Trieste, there to 
await the count’s orders. Meantime, 
he must try to get in communication 
with Mr. Taggart and tell him that we 
will be at Trieste with the yacht.” 

The count nodded. 

“You have a clear head, Sep. 
do you think, Mustapha ?” 

The dragoman reflected for an in- 
stant. 

“It seems to me, excellency, that 
there is a serious drawback to this 


’ 
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plan,” said he. “As the effendi has re- 
marked, there may be considerable de- 
lay, and these bandits might grow im- 
patient or suspicious. I would suggest 
that we go aboard the yacht and pro- 
ceed immediately to Smyrna, calling at 
Pirzus, the port of Athens, for such 
instructions as you may be able to tele- 
graph us there. If.there are none, we 
shall go on to Smyrna and await them 
there.” 

“But what good are the instructions 
without the ransom money ?” asked the 
count, 

“There is this, excellency,” said 
Mustapha. “If you can send us direc- 
tions for communicating with the 
bandits, we may be able to assure them 
that their terms are accepted and that 
the money will be paid as soon as it 
can be forwarded to us.” 

“What do you think of that, Sep?” 
asked the count. 

“I believe Mustapha is right,” I an- 
swered. “After all, the main thing is 
to get in touch with the kidnapers and 
assure them that the ransom will be 
paid shortly. There might be some 
time limit fixed and we could explain 
the difficulty of raising a large sum on 
such short notice. The chances are 
that you will hear from them in a few 
hours, perhaps by the morning’s mail. 
So far as Taggart is concerned, he will 
have to join us in the best and quickest 
way he can. Being a man of wealth - 
and resource and action, he will, no 
doubt, manage it, even if he has to 
charter a steamer or get the use of a 
torpedo boat or something.” 

“Your pardon, excellency, perhaps I 
should not ask such a question, but is 
your excellency certain that Mr. Tag- 
gart’s friendship is so great that he will 
immediately respond to your appeal?” 

“Good Lord, man!” said I, before 
the count could speak. “We’ve both 
been so distressed about little Luigi 
that we’ve neglected to give you all the 
facts. Mr. Taggart’s daughter, who 
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was on her way to visit here, has also 
been kidnaped. She was decoyed jnto 
a car on leaving the train, and she is 
prebably at this moment with little 
Luigi.” 

Mustapha’s thick, black eyebrows 
drew lower as he fixed his slumbrous 
eyes on Estelle. Their expression 
showed less surprise than the confirma- 
tion of an instinctive conviction. 

“So this lady is not the Signorina 
Taggart :” said he softly. 

“No,” murmured the count. “She 
came to us impersonating Signorina 
Taggart, but it appears that she is actu- 
ally a criminal, one of a. gang of. bandits, 
and it is she who managed the kid- 
naping of our little boy.” 

Again that devastating expression 
spread over Mustapha’s face. He nod- 
ded and appeared, for an instant, to 
reflect. 

“Then let us take her with us on the 
yacht, excellency,” said he. “Perhaps 
she might be of some service in our 
mission.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Now that we had something concrete 
to act on, it did not take very long for 
us to get in motion. The count’s small 
steam yacht, Carolina, was in commis- 
sion and ready to sail for Naples on 
her charter,. which included not only 
the little vessel, but her running crew, 
all henchmen of the Mancinis. 

Mustapha, with the swift and effi- 
cient executive ability of a perfect 
dragoman, collected our small crew and 
got them aboard. While he was so 
occupied I had Estelle summon her 
maid, Theresa, and saw them and their 
luggage disposed of in what were the 
owner’s quarters. This was Mustapha’s 
idea, which I thought a little far- 
fetched, considering their character, but 
it did not seem worth while to object, 
as I knew that. Turks held their own 
peculiar point of view in regard to 
women, whether good or bad, and the 
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treatment to be accorded them. It is 
probable that a harem favorite con- 
victed of the worst crime, whether in- 
fidelity or a plot to poison her lord, 
would be tenderly treated up to the time 
of being sewn in a sack and thrown into 
the Bosporus. 

I must say I could not help admiring 
I:stelle’s cool demeanor, but I thought 
it probable that she was infinitely re- 
lieved at qufitting the Palazzo Mancini, 
with its dungeons and oubliettes, under 
any circumstances, and that she trusted 
to my American chivalry to get her 
out of the scrape. The count left im- 
mediately for Brindisi to try to get in 
communication with Taggart as soon 
as possible. He hoped to return be- 
fore Carol should have discovered little 
Luigi’s disappearance. But in the event 
"of this happening, he wrote a note to 
tell her the details of the kidnaping and 
to assure her that there was every hope 
of the captives’ immediate recovery. 

To pass over a number of uneventful 
hours, I may say that we called at 
Pirzeus, where we found a telegram 
from the count in the code we had 
agreed upon. It read somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

Letter received morning mail. Joint ran- 
som for both half a million lire, this to 
be paid by single individual in small boat at 
mouth of Sabat River in Gulf of Smyrna, 
no vessel to approach within three miles. 
Captives to be delivered on payment. Warned 
that any attempt at capture will result in 
death of both. Payment to be made at eight 
p. m. any day and no delay strongly ad- 
vised. Am in touch with Taggart. Await 
him at Smyrna. Carol bearing up bravely. 

In the wheelhouse of the little yacht 
which was shearing the blue waters of 
the AZgean, Mustapha and I discussed 
the situation. 

“Mr. Taggart is a rich American 
financier,” I said hopefully, “and no 
doubt a man of quick action. And the 
count, although at odds with the pres- 
ent government, has still a lot of influ- 
ence. So it ought not be long before 
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Mr. Taggart gets to Smyrna with the 
ransom money.” 

Mustapha nodded. 

“Let us hope not, effendi,” said he, 
“because every added day of suspense 
would be dangerous for the countess in 
her poor state of health.” 

“The chances are,” I said, “that Mr. 
Taggart will charter a fast vessel of 
some sort and drive her at forced 
draft.” 

Mustapha appeared to reflect for a 
moment. 

“The greatest danger lies in arousing 
the alarm of these animals,” said he. 
“If they were to get the least suspicion 
that any effort was being made to trap 
them, they would be quite capable of 
carrying out their threat and making 
off into the desert or along the coast. 
It is not as though the job was for 
money alone. Revenge enters very 
greatly into it, I am afraid. If we do 
not learn anything definite from his 
excellency at Smyrna, I think that I 


had better try to get in touch with them 
and attempt to convince them that the 
ransom money is on its way.” 


“Would that be wise?” I asked 
doubtfully. “They might think that 
you were trying to reconnoiter.” 

“T have always enjoyed a certain 
faculty for persuading people that I 
speak the truth, effendi,” said Mus- 
tapha in his gentle, unassuming voice, 
“and I believe that I could impress them 
with two convictions—that we agree to 
their conditions, and that if any harm 
should be done the little count and Miss 
Taggart, then I, Mustapha, shall make 
it my life’s work to hunt them down 
and punish them in the way that I find 
them to deserve. I could explain that 
in this effort I should have the backing 
of Mr. Taggart’s wealth, his excel- 
lency’s support, and my own consider- 
able experience in such matters.” 

I got another fleeting glimpse of the 
bashi-bazouk looking from Mustapha’s 
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slumbrous eyes. It vanished immedi- 
ately, and he said in his tranquil voice: 

“It would not be breaking your faith 
with this woman, effendi, if I were to 
tell them that her part in the plot has 
been discovered, and that we had her 
aboard the yacht, and that although she 
stubbornly refused to furnish us with 
any information, yet I could think of 
means by which this might be ex- 
tracted.” 

I turned this point in my mind. It 
seemed to me that there would be no 
infraction of my promise if I agreed 
to what Mustapha proposed. It would 
not incriminate Estelle up to this time. 
and if the brigands were made to feel 
that there was the chance of their iden- 
tity being discovered and themselves ex- 
posed to the future vengeance of such 
a Nemesis as Mustapha might prove 
the instrument of, it might have a good 
effect. So I gave my consent. Mus- 
tapha smiled. 

“You really need not have promised 
anything, Sinclair Effendi,” said he 
softly, “since you knew her to be 
guilty.” 

“Well, do you blame me for that?” 
I asked sharply. “After all, nothing 
else matters if only we can get Luigi 
—and Miss Taggart, of course,” I 
added. 

“Very little, effendi,” Mustapha 
agreed. “But from what you have told 
me of the importance of his excellency’s 
business relations with Mr. Taggart, I 
cannot help fearing they. may be 
strained by the fact that Mr. Taggart’s 
daughter was kidnaped with Luigi.” 

“She was not yet under the count’s 
protection,” I said. 

“That is true,” Mustapha admitted. 
“But American business men are apt to 
be suspicious of foreigners and they are 
no respecters of persons, whatever 
their rank or title.” 

I saw immediately what was in his 
mind, and my heart sank. 

“Well,” I answered, “if he dares 
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by so much as a look to hint that Count 
Mancini may have had any hand in this 
business, he’ll get something from me 
that ought to kill any such suspicion.” 

“There will not be any such, effendi, 
if Mr. Taggart is like many of the 
Americans whom I have known,” said 
Mustapha gently. “But you must not 
think that I intend to let these brigands 
escape with no attempt to capture 
them—after we get the little count, of 
course. Although a simple dragoman, 
I have been fortunate enough to make 
some very distinguished and influential 
friends. It so happens that one of them 
is now in exile somewhere in the desert 
beyond Smyrna. He was a man of 
high rank, on the divan of Abdul 
Hamid, and he has at this moment a 
price upon his head. But he has a great 
deal of support in Smyrna, because of 
his mother’s father, and if I cou!d get 
in touch with him, I am sure that there 
is very little that he would refuse me.” 

“What do you want to ask him to 
do?” I said. 

“To help me get back the ransom 
money,” Mustapha answered directly 
enough. “When we arrive at Smyrna, 
which should be about eight o’clock to- 
morrow morning, I shall ask for twenty- 
four hours’ leave.” 

“You don’t need to ask me for 
leave,” I said.” “We are working to- 
gether and you are entirely free to do 
vhatever you think best. Far be it 
from me to interfere with any of your 
plans.” 

Mustapha acknowledged this assur- 
ance with a smile and a slight inclina- 
tion of his head. 

“Thank you, effendi,” said he. “This 
former high official of whom I speak 
is well known to Count Mancini. They 
were very friendly when my master was 
in the diplomatic service at Constanti- 
nople, so that there would be a double 
reason for helping us. I consider it of 
the greatest importance to his excel- 
lency, the count, that this ransom money 


be restored to Mr. Taggart if it is pos- 
sible, so I do not think I ought to neg- 
lect any opportunity that may offer it- 
self.” 

“T quite agree with you,” I answered. 
“It’s hard enough on the count to have 
his little boy kidnaped. But when the 
daughter of a business friend as im- 
portant to him as Mr. Taggart is taken, 
also, on her arrival at the Mancinis’ 
and Taggart has to foot the bill, it 
seems as if the limit had been passed. 
A half million lire is quite a bit of 
money, when all is said and done.” 

“That is the way I look at the busi 
ness, Sinclair Effendi,” said Mustapha, 
smiling, “and if there is any chance to 
get it back I think we would be failing 
in our duty not to do our best to profit 
by it.” And then, no doubt satisfied at 
having gained his point, and possibly 
to avoid any questioning on my part 
about his mysterious and powerful 
friend, he asked me to take the wheel 
and, with a slight bow, went below. 
For we were a little short-handed on 
the yacht, and having had some expe- 
rience at that sort of thing, I had been 
doing quartermaster’s duty. 

I was a good deal puzzled about Mus- 
tapha, and had given up all effort to 
understand his singular personality. 
Although a servant of sorts—not be- 
cause he was dragoman, as any peer 
of the British realm might have filled 
such a nominal office in an embassy or 
legation—but because Of Mustapha’s 
uncommon attainments. He spoke a 
number of languages with the fluency 
of a Russian diplomat. He was well 
read in English and French literature, 
and enjoyed quoting Swinburne and 
Byron and Paul Verlaine. His knowl- 
edge of the Mediterranean was equal 
to that of any French or Italian naval 
pilot for their coasts, and he never so 
much as glanced at the chart when lay- 
ing a course from point to point. 

And yet there was about the man 
some inscrutable quality which was 
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neither sinister nor even aloof—for his 
talk and manner were always respect- 
fully candid—but which made me feel 
that the cogs of my mental machinery 
scarcely engaged those of Mustapha at 
all. Though I suppose I was nominally 
in charge of our mission, I had the 
impression of being a sort of super- 
numerary or honored guest. More 
than that, there was some quality about 
Mustapha which gave me a curious 
feeling of childishness. There was no 


more accent of patronage in Mustapha’s* 


attitude toward me than there was of 
comradeship or servility. If it had 
not been for that one glimpse which I 
had of Mustapha’s face in its passion, 
I would have enjoyed. the reposeful 
feeling of a person in a conscious dream 
when he is being led by his spirit guide. 

Looking now into the salon of the 
little yacht, I saw Estelle curled up 
very comfortably amongst the cushions, 
sitting schoolgirl fashion on one leg 
while the other, quite free of skirt, dan- 
gled with calf flattened against the rim 


of the locker in a way suggestive of an 


advertisement for hosiery. I had been 
astonished at the nonchalant way in 
which this girl accepted her captivity. 
The count had terrified her and Mus- 
tapha transfixed her, for some moments, 
with sucli a paralyzing dread as one ex- 
periences in nightmares. But the count 
was now geographically removed, and 
Mustapha socially, as one might say, 
for in his capacity of sailirig master he 
was either in his quarters or at the 
wheel, and Estelle had scarcely laid 
eyes on him. 

It was easy for me to understand the 
workings of her mind, less because of 
my astuteness than her mental trans- 
parency. I assayed her as an exceed- 
ingly clever opportunist, but with 
scarcely any intellectuality. Somebody 
has said that the German mind is in- 
tellectual but not intelligent, and this 
girl’s was just the reverse, with a sort 
of animal intelligence which might be 
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scarcely more than animal cunning and 
no intellectuality at all. In the face of 
grave danger she might be frightened, 
but removed from -its immediate at- 
mosphere she quickly forgot about it. 
She was not at all afraid of me, because 
I was so obviously the present-day 
American’ of birth and breeding, or 
rather, training and correct .manngrs, 
that she could no more associate me in 
her mind with physical danger to her- 
self than she could keep from thinking 
of me as a natural, generic protector. 
I was precisely the sort of man who, in 
fiction, invariably protects the lovely 
heroine or villainess, with no espécial 
reference to his heroism or villainy, 
but merely to fill the eye as a chival- 
resque figure, which is the first requisite 
of romance. 

And the joke of it was that she was 
right. I abominated her, and yet under 
any stress of danger I would have pro- 
tected her, in which respect I would 
have been merely playing true to form. 
I represented a certain type of young 
,man of my epoch who, without bother- 
ing himself over the ethics of the thing, 
stood not only as the jailer of this 
wicked girl, but as her guardian. From 
her point of view I was like a consci- 
entious sheriff who might have laid 
down his life in defending a detestable 
criminal in his charge when a mob was 
clamoring to lynch the wretch. Estelle 
traded on all this to its full value. She 
had assayed me as a chivalrous man of 
honor and, withal, of heart, and seemed 
quite content to repose her safety. in 
my promised word. 

Of course, I realized all of this and 
was quite aware that if the business 
turned out as we hoped, Estelle stood 
to make a very good thing of her heart- 
less villainy.. In order to restore Luigi 
to his stricken parents she had been 
promised not only immunity from pun- 
ishment by the law and the revenge of 
her confederates, but also she was to 
be permitted to keep her blood money. 
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I knew that such an arrangement was 
entirely unmerited, but intended, of 
course, to keep my agreement to the 
letter and to see that the count backed 
me up in my compact. 

Turning our relations whimsically in 
my mind, I rather wished that I could 
be ruthless and deal out justice as 
weighed in the scales. But I could not. 
I wa not’ made that way. I merely 
played as true to form as might a 
Saint Bernard dog sent out to rescue 
travelers lost in the snow. It would 
make no difference to the dog if the 
traveler happened to be an individual 
*making his escape after murdering a 
Swiss family for the sake of the gold 
in the woolen stocking, and it was the 
same way with me. 

Estelle looked up with her faint, in- 
tolerant smile as I entered the cabin. 
There had been scarcely any conversa- 
tion between us. I had made no effort 
to learn anything about her personality 
or antecedents. I did not desire to 
know anything about her. I wanted 
merely to accomplish my mission and 
see the last of her. I felt what was the 
truth, that she held me to be rather 
clever, but a fool, and she considered 
herself to have fallen on a bit of luck 
in being apprehended by such a person 
as myself, and she had no doubt what- 
ever of my agreement with her. 

Perhaps I have not sufficiently em- 
phasized the uncommon physical traits 
of this girl. I may not have done them 
justice at first, because when a man is 
intensely irritated with a woman, even 
if she happens to be his fiancée or his 
bride, for that matter, her merely physi- 
cal attractions are apt to suffer a good 
percentage of discount because of her 
lack of spiritual ones. Just as a dis- 
tinctly plain girl may look very beautiful 
at happy moments, so can a lovely one 
look like a harpy or virago or termagant 
or any other intensely disagreeable fe- 
male creature. And this girl had pre- 
sented these facets of herself to me. 


But from repeated, if sketchy, obser- 
vation of Estelle I was forced to admit 
that there was no more sense in trying 
to deny her sheer physical perfection 
than there would be in a husband’s 
denying the enhancement of his wife's 
beauty by a new gown or lingerie or 
something about the price of which he 
was excessively disturbed. Beauty is 
beauty, whether one wants it or ap- 
proves it or not, and Estelle certainly 
possessed the doubtful gift from the 
skin out. She was like a very lovely, 
if wicked, nymph, or rather stupid 
sorceress possessed of some accidental 
charm and power of wreaking mischief, 
a Circe or Lorelei or something of the 
sort. She was pink and fresh and 
glowing and radiant—until one looked 
into her eyes. 

There was never the slightest ques- 
tion in my mind but that the count was 
absolutely correct in his estimate of her 
character, especially in what he had 
said about her depravity being entirely 
rémoved from any soft or voluptuous 
traits. She did not impress me as cold, 
but rather as being governed by an 
extreme fastidiousness which would re- 
pel any swift, hot-blooded emotion and 
yield rather to a cool, appreciative ten- 
tative, elegantly framed. 

Now, as I entered the cabin, she 
looked up with precisely the expression 
she might have worn if the yacht had 
been hers and I a sort-of secretary or 
courier or other upper servant of sorts. 

“Anything new?” she asked, and 
yawned. 

“Nothing much,” I answered. “Tag- 
gart is to meet us at Smyrna with the 
money, and if your friends play the 
game, you all stand to make a very 
good thing out of it, and if they don’t, 
you may count on going to jail for 
twenty years at the very least.” 

Estelle did not look particularly 
alarmed. 

“I don’t think you’d see a girl like 
me put in prison,” said she. “I never 














imagined that they were so devoted to 
the child.” 

“Strange.as it may seem,” I said, “a 
good many people of the upper classes 
are as fond of their children as those 
of the lower. Perhaps even more so, 
because the finer one is, the greater the 
capacity for deep emotions.” 

“I suppose you're right,” said Estelle, 
“but | never thought of it in that way 
at all. This job was represented to 
me as being a good deal like the kid- 
naping of a crown prince or some 
other person of political importance. 
They told me the boy was the last of 
his line and the only hope of its sur- 
vival and that, although the count was 
supposed ‘to be hard up, other mem- 
bers of the*family would manage to 
find the ransom price, rather than see 
the race extinct. It seemed more like 
stealing a document or something.” 

“I’m afraid,” I said, “that you 
haven’t very much imagination, and I 
may say that the best luck you ever 
had was to have been captured by me. 
Otherwise the rats in the dungeon un- 
der your tower room might be picking 
your bones at this moment. In some 
of these old countries where ancient tra- 
ditions exist, they don’t always bother 
with a benevolent judge, twelve good 
men and true, and a full corps of sob 
sisters.” 

Estelle thrust out her chin and her 
lip curled disdainfully. 

“Bluff!” said she. “I was pretty 
badly scared for the moment, but no- 
body can do that sort of thing nowa- 
days, even in southern Italy.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” I said. “They 
get away with it sometimes right in 
New York City. In fact, from all I’ve 
learned, I should say there was more 
being got away with right now than 
ever before. I suppose”—I looked at 
her with a sort of reflective curiosity— 
“you might be said to represent the 
foam on the crest of the wave of 
crime.” 
3—Ains. 
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Estelle smiled in the way which had 
from the first aroused all of the hostility 


-to be found in the nature-of a naturally 


kind and easy-going fellow like myself. 
There was something about her smile 
that every man who has knocked about 
a little would recognize. It is the facial 
hall-mark of a spoiled, flattered, pam- 
pered feminine nature in which selfish- 
ness and cruelty are mingled. “It is 
not precisely the smile of a tempera- 
mental woman, but rather of a cunning, 
shallow one who feels secure in the 
potency of getting from the world— 
which is to say, in her case, from men— 
those things which she desires, because 
she knows herself to hold what they 
most desire. Analyzed more carefully, 
its basis is an overwhelming self-ad- 
miration, fostered by the adulation of 
careless, sometimes riotous, and often 
admirable, male youth. Older men are 
less apt to build up the foundation of 
such a smile because they read a little 
deeper than its surface and see a little 
of what Count Mancini saw. 

I found myself now sufficiently clair- 
voyant to perceive much of this, and I 
was seized with a sudden and over- 
whelming disgust. It offended my sense 
of values, of the proportionate relations 
between worth and worthlessness, that 
there should be vested in this young 
woman so profound a power for work- 
ing infinite harm. I stared at the girl 
with a face which must have turned 
suddenly bleak, and the next words that 
slipped from me, though true to form, 
perhaps, were not such as I had ever 
used to any woman before. In them- 
selves they were mild, but there was 
nothing mild about the rush of out- 
raged justice which lay behind them. 

“Do you, know,” I said, “I really 
think that you are the most horrible 
female human being whom I have ever 
met ” And then, ashamed of this 
slipping of my cogs, or perhaps because 
my repugnance made me distrust what 
I might say next, I turned quickly on 
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my heel and went out into the purity 
of the free air of the A°gean. 


We dropped anchor off Smyrna the - 


next morning just as colors were being 
made on what stood for the flagship of 
the old Turkish hulks lying there. 
Mustapha, having assured himself that 
we were securely moored, came aft to 
the quarter-deck, where I was being 
served my coffee and eggs. 

“T should like to go ashore, effendi,” 
said he, ‘on the errand which I men- 
tioned yesterday.” 

“Go ahead,” I answered. “There is 
no reason why you shouldn’t. I doubt 
if we can look for Mr. Taggart for 
several days.” 

“Should you wish to go ashore your- 
self,” said Mustapha, “you have only 
to direct Giuseppe, the engineer, to take 
charge. He is a trusted servant of the 
count and understands the situation.” 

“Very well,” I answered. “But I 
have no particular desire to go ashore. 
When may I expect you back?” 


“T cannot say, effendi,” Mustapha an- 


swered, “That depends upon my suc- 
cess in locating the pasha of whom I 
spoke. It may be that he is hereabouts, 
but, again, he may be far in the desert, 
where for the time being he is living 
in some seclusion, after the manner of 
an outlawed sheik. But he is a very 
rich and powerful man, with a follow- 
ing which it is impossible to estimate, 
and I feel that my duty to my master 
permits me to spare no pains in getting 
in touch with him. It is possible that 
I may be gone two days.” 

There seemed no reasonable objection 
to be made to this, the more so as I 
felt convinced that Mustapha knew ab- 
solutely what he was about and, with 
Oriental conservatism, had told me only 
enough to prevent my intetfering with 
his plans. My experience had taught 
me enough of Oriental methods to ap- 
preciate the ratiocinations of an indi- 
vidual of power, even after the outward 
and visible signs of his political impor- 


tance have ceased. I could imagine, as 
the result of Mustapha’s appeal for aid, 
a sort of invisible net being-impalpably 
flung out along the shere; the net which 
might gill our fish after the ransom had 
been paid and they wére making their 
separate and devious ways eut of the 
region. 

So Mustapha went, and when he did 
not return that night I pictured him 
racking over the desert on a swift 
dromedary en route for some desolate 
vilayet lost in the immensity of that 
sandy sea. A heap of gray, sun-baked 
ruins in which might still be found an 
ancient palace, resembling, from with- 
out, a pile of tumbled stones, yet hav- 
ing within its walls a nest of luxury 
and beauty, with sweet, fresh gardens 
and canopied terraces spread with rich- 
est rugs of Rhodes and Bokhara and 
vast, cool chambers whose sunken baths 
were lined with green Persian tiles. A 
caravan might have brought the fur- 
nishings for. the rehabilitation of this 
place; a fleet of desert ships which 
drifted silently away at night to be lost 
in the vast, undulating waves and all 
traces of it covered in an hour or two 
by the breath of the sighing sirocco. 

And my fancy peopled this place with 
transient visitors. I knew that rich and 
influential Osmanli officials were not apt 
to go into exile empty-handed and that, 
unless seized and summarily dealt with, 
they were usually able to dig up a num- 
ber of buried bones. This man had, 
perhaps, come originally from this re- 
gion, and on being banished from the 
Sublime Porte, had returned to it. He 
would have with him his household, 
servants and slaves and the ladies of 
his haremlik and, if he were a very high 
lord, possibly a guard. His exile would 
not fall heavily upon him. 

Perhaps his retreat might be situated 
on the banks of a river or even near 
the shores of the sea or on a lake of 
the interior, flanked by blue mountains, 
its waters receiving at sunset a shower 
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of wild fowl—cranes and herons, scar- 


let ibis, and the like. His pleasures 
would be, no doubt, partly intellectual, 
if he happened to be a scholarly Turk, 
or he would ride out hawking on his 
light-footed Arabian or shoot gazelle 
and ibex or indulge in similar sports. 

I envied Mustapha his errand, hav- 
ing no particular desire to go ashore 
and not wishing to enter into any fur- 
ther social intercourse with Estelle. It 
was very hot, a dry, burning, scorching 
heat, and very still. I left the awninged 
quarter-deck to the two women and 
spent the most of niy day in the wheel- 
house, reading and writing letters. 

The following day passed in similar 
fashion, except that I did go ashore for 
a little stroll. Then about sunset Mus- 
tapha came aboard and approached me 
with his quiet smile and graceful Turk- 
ish salutation. 

“Well, what luck?” I asked. 

“I do not yet know, effendi,” Mus- 
tapha answered. “I was not able to 
see my friend because at this moment 
he’s obliged to be very cautious, but I 
succeeded’ in getting a messenger to him 
and have received his reply. He wants 
to see me, but does not care to run the 
risk of coming to Smyrna. He wishes 
me to run down the coast a few miles, 
where he will come aboard. I consider 
it of the utmost importance to keep 
this rendezvous, but there is the possi- 
bility of Mr. Taggart’s arriving while 
we are gone. In this case he might 
think it very strange and be disturbed 
at not finding us here, so I am going to 
take the liberty of asking you if you 
will be willing to go ashore and stop at 
that hotel you see near the landing, 
which is not bad. I have been there and 
looked it over and given instructions 
that everything be done for your com- 
fort if you are willing to consent to this 
plan.” 

There seemed no reason for my re- 
fusing to agree to his request.. As Mus- 
tapha had said, it was very possible 
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that Taggart might charter some small, 
swift vessel, and if he were to arrive it 
would be much better for me to re- 
ceive him personally and explain the 
situation than merely to leave a note. 

“What I fear, effendi,” said Mus- 
tapha, “is that the count may come with 
Mr. Taggart and, in their impatience, 
they might not_wait for us to return, 
but go themselves imraediately to get 
our little boy and the young lady. Even 
at the cost of a day or two of delay I 
must have a little more time in which 
to attempt the capture of these scoun- 
drels after the captives are ransomed. 
It might be necessary for you to use 
all of your persuasion to accomplish 
this.” 

“Very well,” I agreed. 
about these women ?” 

“They had better remain aboard, con- 
fined in their quarters.” 

“And when do you want me to go 
ashore?” I asked. 

“As soon as it suits your conven- 
ience, effendi,” said Mustapha. “My 
friend is no doubt already of his way 
to our meeting place. I hope to see him 
some time to-morrow and to get back 
here the morning after, so that it will 
be necessary for you to spend two 
nights at the inn.”’ 

“All right,” I answered. 
all to you, Mustapha.” 

His face showed infinite relief. As 
the count had told me of /4ustapha’s 
devotion as well as his uncommon capa- 
bility, and I had already become con- 
vinced of this from my own personal 
contact with the man, it seemed to me 
the best thing that I could do was to 
agree to his request. 

So I put a few things in my valise 
and got into the little launch, which 
picked sts way among the eddies to the 
landing. 

My coming was evidently expected, 
as a Levantine boy, who told me that 
his name was Selim, was waiting to re- 
ceive me. He shouldered my valise and 
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led the way to the inn, where I was 
shown into a spacious room that had, 
apparently, undergone a- recent and 
thorough cleansing. It was apparent 
that Mustapha had impressed the peo- 
ple with a sense of my importance, for 
1 was treated with the deference shown 
to high officials. 

1 must say I experienced relief in get- 
ting off the yacht and away from the 
girl, Estelle, for whom I had conceived 
such a detestation that it irritated me 
even to hear the sound of her voice. I 
made an excellent dinner, typically 
Turkish, well cooked, and clean— 
youghat with fresh cream and sturgeon 
steaks en brochette with bay leaves be- 
tween, roasted quail with boiled onions 
and tomatoes, ripe olives, and a dessert 
of rahat lakhoum, the green-fig paste 
with walnuts. The fruit dish was piled 
with pomegranates—which were in sea- 
son—crisp and refreshitg. This repast 
was preceded by an apéritif of mastic, 
and ended with Turkish coffee skillfully 
prepared. 

A little later Selim proposed a gypsy 
dance, which I declined, having seen 
many such in the Chingeni Malhallah 
at Stamboul. But I heard some good 
music in a café chantant of sorts and 
went back to the inn and to bed, by no 
means discontented with my change of 
quarters. 

I slept well, undisturbed by fleas, and 
was awakened at sunrise by the shrill, 
quavering cry of the muezzin calling the 
faithful to prayer from the minaret of 
a mosque near by. 

Shortly afterward I rang for Selim, 
who brought my breakfast of smoked 
fish, resembling kippers, and some goat 
cheese and eggs and fruit and coffee. 
They certainly did not intend that I 
suffer from lack of food in that albergo. 

The day passed agreeably enough, if 
uneventfully. Then late in the after- 
noon, as I was strolling unchallenged 
on the ramparts of the old fortress, my 
eye was caught by a small, lead-colored 


object far out in the bay, rushing rap- 
idly shoreward behind two great pil- 
lows of snowy foam. 

My heart gave a sudden throb, for | 
guessed immediately that here was Tag- 
gart, coming as fast as a small Italian 
torpedo boat could carry him. 

I hurried down to the landing, and a 
few minutes later saw the little vessel 
slow up and stop, when a gig was 
dropped into the water, and as it ap- 
proached I discovered not only a 
squarely built, ruddy-faced man in flan- 
nels and a Panama hat, but, facing him 
in the stern, the Count Mancini, just 
as Mustapha had anticipated. 

“My dear Sep,” cried the count as 
the boat glided up to the landing, 
“what’s happened? Where’s___ the 
yacht ?” 

“The yacht’s all right, Luigi,” I an- 
swered, and offered my hand, for he 
seemed a bit unsteady as he rose to his 
feet, while his drawn, haggard face 
showed the ordeal through which he 
had passed and was still passing. 

“Come up to the inn and I'll tell you 
all about it.” 

I helped him out and he introduced 
me to Taggart, who was the sort of 
man I had pictured him to be, of me- 
dium height, broad and thick of chest, 
with a square, resolute face and a pair 
of keen blue eyes. He also showed the 
strain of anxiety and lack of sleep, but 
the grip which he gave my hand was 
firm and vigorous. 

Their luggage was handed out and 
Luigi said a few words to the young 
Italian officer in command of the boat. 
I heard the latter reply in Italian. 

“My orders were to remain here at 
your service, gentlemen, until you have 
no further need of us. But you will, 
no doubt, be more comfortable ashore 
for the moment.” Then, with a salute, 
he gave command to shove off. 

The count and Taggart were burn- 
ing to learn my news, so I briefly ex- 
plained the situation. Luigi frowned 
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and stamped impatiently and Taggart 
also looked displeased. 

“It is impossible!” cried the count. 
“They will have made all arrangements 
for their escape, and we have not the 
least description of them. . We have 
moved heaven and earth to get here 
with the money as quickly as possible, 
and now there is this delay.” 

“But there is no delay, Luigi,” I said. 
“It is too late to get to the appointed 
place to-night, and Mustapha said that 
he would be back here to-morrow 
morning.” 

“T can’t see what he hopes to accom- 
plish,” growled Taggart. “Even sup- 
posing this mysterious pal of his does 
everything in his power to catch these 
skunks, how does he propose to go 
about it?” 

“I don’t know, sir,” I answered. 
“But I am convinced of this much, that 
anything Mustapha may see fit to do 
will have sgme good, sound reason 
for it.” 

Luigi nodded a gloomy assent. 

“That is true,” said he. “Mustapha 
is not an ordinary man. But Mr. Tag- 
gart and I would rather let these ani- 
mals escape than go through another 
terrible twenty-four hours of  sus- 
pense.” 

“You're dead right, count,” said Tag- 
gart. “I guess we’re both pretty near 
all in.” 

“How is Carol bearing up?” I asked. 

“With splendid courage,” said Luigi. 
“And also Mrs. Taggart, who has gone 
to join her.” 

I motioned te a swarthy Kurd hamal 
to pick up the luggage and we started 
for the inn. Luigi told me that he had 
caught Taggart by wire at Trieste, and 
Taggart had returned to Genoa to get 
the ransom money. There Luigi had 
arranged to have the torpedo boat put 
at their disposal. Then Luigi had 
crossed to Naples, where the boat had 
picked him up. 

Accommodations were immediately 


made for them at the inn, and I. sur- 
rendered my room, the best in the 
house, to Luigi, whose condition rather 
alarmed me. Taggart was like a vol- 
cano just before eruption, and I would 
have found it hard to say which of 
these fathers, one the parent of an 
adored only son and the other of a be- 
loved only daughter, was in the state 
of greatest tension. 

When I speke of Estelle there was 
something about the bleak aspect of 
Taggart's face which reminded me of 
Mustapha. 

“{ had noticed that girl at our hotel 
in Genoa,” said he. “She was making 
a study of Francey, and there is re- 
semblance enough to make a description 
get by. Francey’s a bit spoiled and up- 
pish, but from what the count tells me, 
this she-devil overplayed her hand. 
Francey holds herself pretty high, but 
her mé@ther has brought her up too well 
for her to be rude. My God! Count, 
I’m a kmd-hearted man, but I could 
éasily take that—never mind the word 
—in these two hands and wring her 
neck as you twist the neck of a chicken. 
And you tell me this young man has 
given his word for her safety and told 
her she could keep the money if we 
get them back ?” 

“Perhaps I made a mistake,” said I 
a little stiffly, “but it seemed the quick- 
est way of managing the business, and 
as I figured it out, we couldn’t afford 
to waste any time on her.” 

Taggart fiodded. 

“I’m not blaming you, Mr. Sinclair,” 
said he. “On the contrary, if it hadn’t 
been for your sharp detective work the 
count would have missed me at Trieste 
and we might have lost a good many 
hours.” 

“When did you get word about the 
ransom ?” 

“In the morning mail, as you thought 
probable,” said the count. “But before 
that I’d got a wire through to Mr. Tag- 
gart. It was delivered to him just as 
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he afd Mrs. 
leave.” 

“Well,” I said, “it’s a beastly shame 
' that she should get off scot-free, but 
tliere seems no help for it. Of course, 
in pledging my word I assumed the re- 
sponsibility for all of us, so I must look 
to you gentlemen to honor it.” 

They nodded gloomily. A little later 
Taggart left us to go to bed, but I re- 
mained to say a few words to Luigi. 

“Have you any idea who’s behind it 
all?” I asked. 

“I have no assurance,” said he. 
“Unfortunately, I have a number of 
dangerous enemies, both political and 
personal. Taggart has behaved like the 
splendid, big-hearted fellow that he is. 
He has even been generotis enough to 
say he does not believe that the act was 
directed entirely against myself. His 
wife’s family left Sicily and emigrated 
to America because of a vendetta¥sworn 
against them.. These brutes do not for- 
get, and Taggart thinks that,*on learn- 
ing of her return as the wife of-an 
American millionaire, they may have 
had her and his daughter under obser- 
vation. Then, dfscovering that the 
daughter was to visit me, they decided 
to deal a double blow.” 

“But where does this Estelle woman 
come in?” I asked. 

“T do not know,” said the count. “It 
may be that she was known to some of 
them as a clever, criminal adventuress 
and they engaged her services merely 
as one might hire an asSassin or a 
woman thief to do the inside work of 
a jewel robbery. or something of the 
sort.” 

“Do you think,” I asked, “that your 
relations with Taggart have suffered 
any from this calamity ?” 

“No,” said the count. 
a man. 
be ugly or suspicious, but you breed 
them differently in America. They 
seem to be able to look straighter and 
more clearly into the soul of things. 


Taggart were about to 


“He is too big 
Almost any European might 


We seem, if anything, to be united by 
a bond of mutual sympathy, and we 
have each tried to keep up the courage 
of the other.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


All three of us rose at the call of 
the muezzin the next morning : 

“Allah — Allah— Akbar Allahu — 
there is no god but God ” And 
if we did not face the east and pros- 
trate ourselves, I am sure that each 
breathed no less fervent a prayer to the 
God of his fathers—and his children. 

There was no particular reason for 
our rising so early, for, even if the 
yacht had already returned, there must 
be another long day’s waiting before 
the time to start for the appointed place. 

Taggart had slept in a room adjoin- 
ing mine, with the door open between, 
the money under his pillow, and his 
heavy revolver at hand, while I was 
similarly armed. 

I had passed a restless night, falling 
into a comfortable doze just before the 
dawn, and now, as the muezzin’s qua- 
vering cry called me back to conscious- 
ness, I stretched and yawned and was 
about to swing my legs out of bed and 
go to the window to see if the yacht was 
there when there came a peculiar ter- 
mination to the summons .of the 
faithful, 

For just as the last notes of the 
muezzin’s eerie cry were dying away in 
fading cadences, the whistle of a steam 
siren took them up. It was as if some 
blasphemous genie was mocking the 
devout summons to prayer. And yet, 
to my astonished ears it seemed as 
though the clamor held a note of jubi- 
lant rejoicing. 

“Whoo — who-o-o — whoo-op-p — 
whee—e—e!” it screeched. And it 
kept on screeching, just as might the 
siren of a ship or factory when a fire 
has suddenly broken out, and yet, for 
some peculiar reason—divination or 
telepathy or whatever a psychologist 
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might choose to call it—there was con- 
veyed to my senses a distinct impres- 
sion of joyous exultation. 

I sprang out of bed, and as I did so 
Taggart’s heavy voice boomed from the 
other room. 

“Now, what the blazes has struck 
that fellow? Is he afire or sprung a 
leak or what?” 

I heard him get out of bed and pad 
to the window to fling open the shut- 
ters. I had already done the same and 
was staring out at a baffling spectacle. 

The Italian torpedo ‘boat was lying 
quietly enough at her moorings. But 
the white puffs of steam were spurting 
from her siren as it blared forth its 
crescendo blasts. And -just astern of 
her glided the count’s little yacht, Caro- 
lina, close enough to scale one’s hat 
aboard, and as I looked: her own whis- 
tle spouted a snowy jet and another 
and another, and immediately her shrill 
pipings blended, or rather clashed, with 
the joyous shrieks of the torpedo boat, 
reaching our ears in a sort of discord- 
ant ecstasy of noise. 

Taggart, in pajamas, his blue -eyes 
red-rimmed, but intense, rushed in to 
where I was leaning over the window 
sill. 

“What in—hell?” he began, when the 
door was burst open and the count 
rushed in. His face was like chalk and 
his eyes, rather bulging at all times, 
seemed in danger of falling out upon 
his cheeks. 

“Sep.” he cried, “what is it? What 
does it mean? Why this’ infernal 
racket? What are they trying to do 
out there? Have you any glasses?” 

“No,” I said. “But some darned 
thing has happened which makes them 
want to wake us up. Let’s go down 
and see what it’s all about.” I made 
this suggestion in the absolute convic- 
tion that there was something worth 
going down to see, without even stop- 
ping to dress. 

The other two. appeared to be in no 


need of this admonition, instinct telling 
them that the commander of the tor- 
pedo boat, knowing their stress of mind 
and need of sleep, would not be making 
all this row unless he had something 
important: to communicate. 

I pulled on my slippers and grabbed 
Luigi by the arm and made him do 
likewise. But Taggart had not wasted 
time on this formality, and as we went 
out the door and down the path his 
square, pajamaed figure led us by per- 
haps a hundred yards. 

I saw then, as we sped along, that 
instead of going up discreetly to ‘her 
former moorings, the yacht was glid- 
ing slowly toward the boat landing. It 
appearetl to be Mustapha’s intentien to 
fetch her up alongside, ‘as if she had 
been a launch. Then, as our two par- 
ties approached, I discovered to my as- 
tonishment a feminine figure, which at 
first I téo0k to he Estelle’s, beside him 
on the bridge. 

There seemed to be something wrony 
with my eyes, for I could have sworti 
that this girlish figure held in her arms 
a little child who was gestictlatin: 
frantically. My vision grew a little dim, 
as it is inconveniently apt to do under 
strong emotion, for there appeared to 
be a small animal, a puppy, romping ‘up 
and down. 

Jeside me, Luigi was tottering, and 
as the truth came fléoding over me in 
a sort of crimson glow, I flung my arm 
around him and we both stopped. 

Luigi burst into a-storm of weeping. 

“It’s my little boy!” he cried. “It’s 
my darling little boy! Oh, Sep—am I 
going mad :” 

“You are not,” I choked. 
pha has-got them.” 

“Whatlire you saying?’ demanded 
Luigi.” “How could he get them?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered, “but he 
has. That's little Luigi and the girl 
must be Francey Taggart. Look at 
Taggart!” 


For Taggart, clearer of vision, was 
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already at the landing, and we could 
hear his jubilant roars, Mustapha, with 
masterly precision, brought the yacht 
gently alongside, reversed, then stopped 
his engines. Taggart made a flying 
leap, was caught at the rail by a man 
whom I recognized as Giuseppe, the 
engineer, and clambered aboard. Luigi 
was rocking against me, unable to pro- 
ceed, as his knees seemed to have given 
way beneath him, but we both saw Tag- 
gart, in his brilliant, striped pajamas, 
run up the ladder to the bridge and clasp 
his daughter in his arms. 

This sight appeared to invigorate 
Luigi, who broke away from me and 
rushed down the path in a rapid, if 
gyrating, course. I followed closely in 
his wake, ready to catch him if he fell. 
But he did not fall. He followed Tag- 
gart’s procedure and leaped aboard, 
and as I came up on the landing he was 
already on the bridge and fairly smoth- 
ering his little son in a rapturous em- 
brace. 

Playing true to form, I went aboard 
myself with a certain dignity, as if I 
had known about it all along and 
shared in this surprise party of Mus- 
tapha’s, and I may-say with pride that 
even in this moment of strong emotion 
my mind had already grappled with 
and downed to my own satisfaction the 
solution of the puzzle. Some answer 
to it being imperative to a diplomat like 
myself, 1 had jumped to the conclusion 
that Mustapha had persuaded his rich, 
exiled friend to advance him the ran- 
som money in order that time might 
be saved, and that he had gone to the 
river mouth and paid the money and 
received the captives and brought them 
here. There seemed really nothing else 
to think. *, 

Feeling a little embarrassed ‘im’ my 
pajamas, especially in the presence of 
a young and pretty American heiress, 
I decided not to break in upon this fam- 
ily reunion, but to go back and dress. 
Perhaps I may as well admit, also, that 
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I was struggling against an unmanly 
desire to blub. Then I suddenly thought 
of the money under Taggart’s pillow 
and hurried back to the inn, where I 
had just finished dressing when a rather 
noisy party came in. The count fell 
in my arms, sobbing from the reaction 
of the strain of the last few days. Lit- 
tle Luigi looked rather the better for 
his outing, I thought, and seemed more 
excited over a fuzzy puppy that some 
one had given him during his captivity 
than at being restored to us. Taggart, 
his red face shining and eyes glisten- 
ing, presented me to his daughter, whom 
I decided at once was the prettiest girl 
I had ever seen. And incidentally, | 
have never changed this opinion. 

We all began to talk at once, and in 
the course of the conversation I glanced 
through the window and saw the tor- 
pedo boat tearing off in a smother of 
foam, from which I concluded that, the 
first and most important part of our 
errand having been transacted, she was 
losing no time in her efforts to achieve 
the second—to wit, the capture of the 
brigands, and in this mission, it seemed 
to me, she had about as much chance 
as might an automobile in trying to 
catch a band of jackals. 

Mustapha had remained aboard the 
yacht, which had hauled out and come 
to anchor, but Taggart cleared up the 
mystery in some measure. 

“That highly efficient dragoman of 
the count’s got the money from his 
friend, then he went last evening and 
paid it over, and our two kids were 
given up without any more words,” he 
informed me. “Mustapha seems to 
think there is still a sporting chance to 
catch the skunks.” 

“Did you see the two women?” I 
asked. 

“No,” he answered, drawing down 
the corners of his mouth. “We didn’t 
bother about that. I’m in faver of set- 
ting them ashore ‘here, and letting them 
find their own way out of the place.” 
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“T’d like to tell her what I think of 
her,” said the real Francey, who, oddly 
enough, was, as Taggart had said, not 
entirely unlike Estelle. “We were in 
the same compartment coming from 
Rome, and when we got off at Brin- 
disi she pointed out what she said was 
the count’s carriage.” 

“When did you discover that you 
were kidnaped ? *” T asked, 

“Not until they took me aboard the 
boat. A young man, who said he was 
the count’s secretary, told me that it 
was quicker by water.” 

This boat, it appeared, was a big, 
cabined speed launch, and Francey, on 
being politely informed of: her actual 
position, took it in the sporting way of 
a high-spirited American girl and was 
in no way terrified. When, a few hours 
later, the little boy had been brought 
aboard, he was turned over to her care, 
and I gathered that she had comforted 
htm and kept him from being alarmed 
or distressed». The boat had then pro- 
ceeded at high speed to the Gulf of 
Corinth and gone through the canal as 
a yacht, the kidnapers evidently count- 
ing on their threats to prevent any ef- 
forts directed toward their capture. It 
was not very clear to me why they 
should have wished to take their pris- 
oners so far. 

Being now in all haste to get home, 
the count hustled us aboard the yacht. 
Mustapha, after his respectful saluta- 
tion, stood with folded arms and a quiet, 
inscrutable smile upon) his handsome 
face. 

“Set those two women ashore here 
and now,” said the count. “That will 
quite fulfill Mr. Sinclair’s promise, and 
I do not wish to lay eyes upon that 
woman again. I might lose control of 
myself.” 

“They are not aboard, 
said Mustapha, 

“What’s that?” I asked sharply. 
“What have you done with them?” 

“T took the liberty of getting rid of 


excellency,” 
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them after my friend had advanced the 
ransom money, effendi,” Mustapha an- 
swered. 

I stared at him in angry astonish- 
ment. 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked, “that 
you did this before you got possession 
of Miss Taggart and Luigi ?” 

“Yes, Sinclair Effendi.” 

I was too angry to trust myself to 
speak. 

Taggart swore, but aside from that 
none of us made any protest. For one 
thing we were all too delighted at the 
happy ending—and we ‘felt ourselves to 
be under so great an obligation to Mus- 
tapha for the successful way in which 
he had managed it—to feel that it was 
the moment for recriminations. But I 
determined to have it out with him 
when the opportunity offered. 

This came a couple of hours later, 
when we had got under way and. the 
count, Taggart, Mustapha, and myself 
were sitting in the wheelhouse. 

“The next thing for us to do,” said 
Taggart, “is to return to Mustapha’s 
mysterious friend the ransom money 
and tell him just what we think of a 
man who, to oblige a friend, digs down 
in his jeans for half a- million lire, on 
no security but his word. By gorry! 
We've got a few-sports in America, but 
I can’t think of any right off the bat 
who would do a thing like that! I’ve 
got to see that man, Mustapha, and 
take him by the hand. Things are 
pretty rickety in this played-out coun- 
try, and I just want to say to vour 
friend that if ever he gets up against 
it financially or politically or any other 
way, there’s one Frank Taggart that 
he can count on to the limit.” 

Mustapha looked at him with his 
dreamy, cosmic smile. 

“The obligation is not so great as one 
might think, Taggart Effendi,” said he. 
“T must tell you that although this man 
is enormously rich and was, not long 
ago, an official of perhaps the highest 
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importance on the divan of the de- 
posed sultan, and I but a devoted and 
humble servant of his excellency, this 
man and I| are united not only by a 
bond of love, but of blood. \e are 
half brothers.” 

“Sapristil” breathed the count. 

“Yes, excellency,” said Mustapha 
softly. “But the relationship does not 
of necessity mean a great deal in the 
Ottoman empire. We were born in 
the same haremlik, but while Hafiz was 
the son of the Gul Hanum, my mother 
was an odalisque, a young girl of Tiflis. 
Hafiz and I grew up together, and as 
I was strong and he at that time deli- 
cate in health, I became in some meas- 
ure his protector. He was often mis- 


chievous, and more than once I took the 
blame of his faults and the punishment. 
Also, I once saved him from assassi- 
nation.” 

I stared at him curiously, then asked, 
for there was about him at that moment 
a nobility which not only inspired my 


respect, but aroused in me a certain 
suspicion : 

“Do you mind my asking where this 
haremlik was, Mustapha?” 

His deep eyes glowed at me, and I 
thought that his great chest expanded a 
little. 

“There is no reason why that should 
be any longer a secret, effendi,” said 
he. “It was in the Yildiz Kiosk.” 

-The significance of these words were 
lost on Taggart, but the count and I 
were conscious of a sudden emotion. 
Perhaps it hit me the stronger, because, 
although the citizen of a republic, I was, 
you must remember, a diplomat, and 
as such possessed my full quota of ven- 
eration for royalty, even though it be, 
as one might say, of the baton sinistre. 
But the count voiced our common 
thought. 

“Then, my faithful friend,” said he, 
“your father was the sultan.” 

Mustapha bowed. 

“I have that honor at. your service, 


‘and Mr. Tagyart. 


_ 

excellency,” said he. “I was, as I have 
said, born within the walls of the Yildiz 
Kiosk and grew up and was educated © 
there. Later on I was an officer of the 
Turkish navy, then a series of unfortu- 
nate events made it necessary for me 
to become, as you say in English, a 
soldier of fortune.” 

He drew himself suddenly erect. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “as a man of 
dignity and honor, I feel that I should 
not hold back from you the part which 
I have played in this affair. There is 
no great question of gratitude to my 
half brother, nor any question at all of 
returning the ransom money.” 

“Why not?” asked Taggart sharply. 

Because,” said Mustapha, “he did 
not advance this money as a loan or 
favor, He paid it for some merchan- 
dise I sold him!” 

“What's that?” I cried, springing to 
my feet. For a sudden suspicion had 
gripped me. : 

Mustapha turned and looked at me 
with deep, glowing eyes. 

“Tt was not your fault, Sinclair Ef- 
fendi,” said he. “You pledged your 
word" for yourself and his excellency 
But you could not 
pledge it for me. I felt that I had the 
right as a faithful servant to act for 
the best interests of my master, not 
only in regard to his father love, but in 
the matter of his fortune. I sold this 
girl and her confederate to thy kinsman 
for the price of the ransom money,” 

For a moment we could only stare at 
him in stupefaction. Then the signifi- 
cance of his statement struck us, and 
our reactions were distinctly different. 

Taggart fell back*in a great gust of 
laughter, his big hand striking his 
thigh. The count looked aghast, but 
I must admit that in his face was an 
expression of infinite satisfaction. But 
my first emotion was one of bitter rage 
and shame and anger at this calm vio- 
lation of my given. word. I must have 
grown very white, because Luigi laid 









































































































































































































to control myself. 

I leaned back with a groan, and yet, 
to tell the truth, there was about my 
very impdtency to redeem my pledge a 
sneaking, shamefaced satisfaction. I 
felt numb and dazed and _ powerless. 
For all I knew, even at this moment she 
might be lurching over the golden swells 
of the Arabian desert, bound for that 
hidden palace which I had pictured 
some hours before.. The desert had 
swallowed her, perhaps had assimilated 
her. She had passed out of the plain 
of Occidental possibilities into the 
vague, illusive atmosphere of the Ori- 
ent. I covered my face with ‘my hands. 

Being possessed of the power of 
visualization, I could picture the scene 
as though gazing into a crystal globe. 
[ could see this cool, contemptuous 
beauty ushered into the spacious harem, 
with its Persian tiles and its soft, rich, 
Oriental hangings, with great blacks 
guarding the door and slave women 
fluttering forward to serve her. I knew 
something of the discipline of harems, 
stern in the case of a refractory inmate, 
and even making tse of corporal pun- 
ishment for recalcitrants. And I could 
imagine the unbending treatment which 
her new master might accord her. 

These visions were interrupted by the 
practical American millionaire, who, 
having recovered from the Homeric 
mirth inspired by Mustapha’s act, now 
desired more detailed information as to 
the transaction. He wiped his frosty 
blue eyes. 

“But I don’t quite get all this, Mus- 
tapha,” said he. “Do you mean to tell 
me that vour kinsman would pony up 
half a million lire for any girl, no mat- 
ter how good looking?” 

“Taggart Effendi,” said Mustapha 
calmly, “the value of money presents 
itself to different minds in different 
ways, especially when there is no lack 
of it. There are many Europeans and 
Americans who would cheerfully pay 
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nis hand upon my knee and begged me 
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such a sum for an old painting or a bit 
of porcelain or a jewel or some other 
beautiful object of no actual intrinsic 
value, but which they might desire for 
their collection.” 

“That is true,” said the count. “I 
know a man who paid more thaff that 
for a little Tintoretto which was not 
even sfgned.” 

“My kinsman,” said Mustapha, “is 
such a collector. I have known him 
always as a connoisseur of woman’s 
beauty. He has his agents in the Cau- 
casus and even as far as Persia. Cir- 
cassian gesture dancers and phenomena 
of beauty from the Ukraine, with hair 
like the polished copper sheathing of 
this yacht, and warm, richly tinted 
damsels from Roumania are in his 
harem. I knew his weakness, if you 
wish to call it such, just as an art col- 
lector, stumbling by accident on some 
chef d’ceuvre, might know imniediately 
the client who would purchase it. The 
moment I looked at this girl and saw 
her for what she was, I was able hot 
only to appraise her value, but to know 
where I might find the purchaser.” 

Taggart was staring at him, fasci- 
nated. 

“Holy mackerel!” he breathed. 

“She brought it on herself,” said 
Mustapha in his imperturbable tone. 
“She committed this act, and as I saw 
it, there was no reason why she should 
not be made to pay for it.” 

“There was one vood reason!” I 
cried hotly. _ “Myself!” 

“That was sufficient reason for you, 
effendi,” said Mustapha gently, “but 
not for me. I asked myself, why 
should the rescue of these two children 
be delayed? Why risk another day, 
or two days, of captivity for them and 
agonizing suspense for us? Why im- 
poverish my master ?—because I knew 
that his excellency’s whole energy 
would be turned to the payment of his 
share of the ransom. The girl had the 
value in her wonderful face and body, 
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and | determined that she should pay 
the price herself. And she has paid.” 

“How did you manage it?” Taggart 
asked curiously. 

“Il made a rendezvous with my kins- 
man and went there in the yacht to 
meet him. He came aboard and I ex- 
plained the situation and brought out 
the merchandise for his inspection, pre- 
cisely as it might have been done for- 
merly in the market at Tiflis or Ba- 
toum.” 

Again I could see the picture. The 
luxurious little cabin of the yacht, with 
its inlaid paneling and gilded, rococo 
trimmings and silken cushions and por- 
tiéres. On a divan the half brother of 
Mustapha, that connoisseur of feminine 
loveliness. And I could conjure up the 
image of the prospective purchaser 


calmly appraising, not at all unworthily 
and brutally, but with the fine appre- 
ciation of a cultured connoisseur of any 

And then, as if to confirm 
impression, Mustapha gave 


objet d’art. 
this last 
me a steady look and said: 

“You may feel less angry at what I 
have done, effendi, when I tell you that 
not only was there nothing rough or 
violent or cruel in this trade of mine, 
but that the woman did not for a mo- 
ment lose her nonchalance. More 
than that, when the bargain was con- 
cluded my kinsman rose and, bowing to 
her with respect, took from his pocket 
a magnificent string of pearls and hung 
them about her neck, with the assur- 
ance that they were to be hers and that 
others would follow, and she thanked 
him,” 

Taggart, watching his face with an 
intense expression, laid down his cigar 
and asked: 

“What sort of a man is your rela- 
tive, Mustapha ?”’ 

“He is an Osmanli Turk of the high- 
est caste, Taggart Effendi, a man of 
honor and kind of heart. He is a 
poet and philosopher and was known 
for his Persian verses. His age is 
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forty-one, a year older than myself, 
and physically we bear a strong resem- 
blance, except that he is finer because 
his mother was a Persian princess and 
mine a peasant girl of the Trans-Cau- 
casia.” 

I sprang to my feet. 

“But this is outrageous!” I‘cried. “I 
gave this girl my promise that she 
would go free. Luigi—Mr. Taggart— 
I pledged, my word of honor for all 
three of us. Bad as she is, criminal 
that she is—this girl must be got back. 
This man has exceeded his authority. 
He has dishonored me.” I turned to 
Mustapha. “You shall tell me where to 
find her,” I said. 

Mustapha met my eyes with a sort of 
melancholy patience. 

“I do not know myself where my 
kinsman is located,” said he. “I was 
able to communicate with him only 
through indirect means. For all I 
know he may be living like a. nomad, 
never long remaining in one spot, Sin- 
clair Effendi.” He reached in his 
pocket and took out a small copper coin, 
a medjidie, which» he poised on his 
thumb nail, then flicked it over the side 
of the yacht into the still, blue water 
of the Afgean. “It would be as easy 
for you to dive over the side and get 
that coin from the depths as to go into 
the desert and find this girl.” 

“And that,” said Sinclair, “‘is the 
story up to date. The woman whom we 
saw to-night was this girl, Estelle, and 
the man with her I recognized as a 
former Turkish, minister of finance. 
For a moment I thought it was Mus- 
tapha himself.” 

“At least,” I said, ‘she appeared to 
be reconciled to her captivity.” 

“Why not?” asked Sinclair. “I sup- 
pose that every normal woman desires 
to be married some time, and she has, 
no doubt, a husband who, besides being 
enormously rich and indulgent, is a dis- 
tinguished man, and, as Mustapha told 








us, Of a high degree of culture. No 

doubt the woman has sense enough to 
find it far better to be loaded with jew- 
els and supping at the Savoy than to be 
living by her wits—and never knowing 
at what moment she might find her 
pretty wrists in steel instead of gold 
and platinum studded with gems.” 

He gave a short laugh. 

“Upon my word,” -said he, “this 
salves my conscience, which has never 
been right about the busifess.” 

“Were the kidnapers ever caught ?” I 
asked: 

“No,” said Sinclair. “I don’t believe 
that Mustapha ever had the faintest 
hope of catching them, or that his meet- 
ing with his kinsman had any such ob- 
jective. Although we never discussed 
the matter, I believe that Mustapha 
formed his plan that night in my room, 
when he learned that Estelle was the 
crook who had managed the inside part 
of the job and after he had looked her 
over a bit. As he afterward admitted 
to ‘us, he was quick to recognize her 
phenomenal beauty, and on learning 
where his little master had been: taken, 
his first thought was to find a purchaser 
in that vicinity. If it had been some- 
where else, he might possibly have 
hunted up another buyer.” 

“It was tremendously Oriental in 
conception,” I observed. 

“Which is to say, tremendously prac- 
tical,” Sinclair pointed out. “We in the 
West are apt to think of Oriental meth- 
ods as being devious, but a more pro- 
found study of them proves quite the 
reverse. They are great economizers 
of effort, and actually pursue their ends 
with a sort of ruthless, unwavering di- 
rectness. In this, Mustapha was play- 
ing strictly true to form, and so, for 
that matter, were all the rest of us.” 

He reached for his whisky and soda, 
refreshed. himself, and put down the 
tumbler. 

“There was the count, with his exag- 
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gerated sense of noblesse oblige strug- 
gling against his bereaved parenthood ; 
Taggart, the practical, American busi- 
ness man similarly bereaved, but clear~ 
headed, alert, strong, and swift of ac- 
tion; Mustapha, viewing the situation 
with Oriental philosophy and directing 
his efforts not only to the rescue of the 
little boy whom he loved, but at the 
same time with an eye to the fortune of 
the master to whom he had given his 
allegiance. He knew his kinsman for 
a collector of feminine beauty whose 
interest in this lay wholly in its visi- 
ble aspect with an utter disregard of the ° 
soul which might be therein ¢ontained 
—just as a collector of paintings might 
find delight in the depiction of some 
subject or figure of base morale,. but 
drawn with master strokes by a rec- 
ognized genius.” 

He laughed and lighted a cigarette. 

“I was playing true to form myself,” 
said he, “so far as my breeding and the 
conditions were concerned, though 
perhaps I may have fallen short in not 
organizing a quest to find and rescue 
the girl to whom I had given my prom- 
ise, even though I knew that such an 
effort must prove fruitless. As it was, 
I contented myself .with having done 
the best I could, and anyhow, it would 
have been too late.” 

“How about the form to which this 
Estelle woman played ?” I asked. 

“Hers was perhaps the most interest- 
ing of all,” Sinclair said, “because it 
was the most complex of the lot, or _ 
perhaps because it is the least complex, 
according to one’s point of view. Hers 
had its basis in absolute selfishness and 
the desire for money gain, even at a 
certain personal risk, but without the 
least consideration of the price which 
others might be forced to pay in order 
that she attain her end—and this very 
end was no more than a comparatively 
small amount of money, out of all pro- 
portion for the human anguish which 
she was willing to inflict. She was 
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father like a footpad who would not 
' hesitate to kill the father and sole sup- 
port of a family on his way home of 
a Saturday night for the sake of the 
trifling amount contained in his pay en- 
' velope. She went about the business 
with the calm, savage ruthlessness of 
an eagle which might steal a precious 
baby for the sake of making a meal. 
But she was ‘not quite up to the form 
of the eagle, because the chances are 
that the bird would have taken the baby 
to its nest to feed its mate and young. 
She played the game with the animal 
’ selfishness of a young vixen fox, not 
yet mated and hunting on its own.” 

I asked about the Mancinis’ subse- 
quent fortunes. 

“The count’s association with Tag- 


gart turned out most favorably,” Sin- 
clair said, “and enabled the family to 
redeem its estates. Carol Mancini bore 
up admirably and the rescue was just 
in time to avert a collapse.” 

He laughed again. 

“The person who found it hardest to 
get over the incident was Mrs. Tag- 
gart. You see, she had very strong 
ideas of propriety, and for some time 
afterward bewailed the calamity of her 
daughter’s having spent some days in 
the custody of brigands. She said that 


Francey’s reputation must have. been 
tarnished thereby, and that no man of 
family pride would want to marry her.” 
“And did one?” I asked. 
“Why, yes,” said Sinclair, with a 
chuckle. “This one wanted to and did.” 


A NATURAL ERROR 


| BUILT my love a palace 
Of ivory, jade, and pearl, 
A palace for a princess, 
But found she was—a girl]! 


She tired of the splendor 
Of fountains leaping high: 

She climbed a spiral staircase 
And saw the sunlit sky. 


And so I found her weeping 
And wishing to be free, 
And I could hear the rumble 
Of crumbling masonry. 


RAzE ALLEN. 





Rotten Wood 


By Winston Bouve 


Author of “Dollars,” “His Christmas Angel,” etc. 


OTTEN wood cannot be carved, 
according to a sententious bit of 
Manchu wisdom to which Mrs. 

Emory always had recourse when any 
reference to her son-in-law was made. 

Her daughter Elizabeth's husband, ‘or 
the man who had been her husband until 


the debacle of their marital career, was, 


of course, the wood in question. And 
it was undeniably rotten. Such fuel 
burns easily, though, and Tracy Field- 
ing was fired with the spark of talent, 
divine or otherwise. At thirty he was 
the man of promise among men of let- 
ters—of promise that was never quite 
fulfilled. His friends—the usual friends 
of talent—vindicated his failure easily. 
They blamed it on his wife. 

Yet; strangely enough, it was when 
he was engaged to Elizabeth and most 
enmeshed in the deftly flung net of her 
charm, that he did his best work. His 
reviews and dramatic criticisms could 
then condemn a poor devil to obscurity 
or lift him to the bright ranks of the 
elect. His poems—poems of imagery, 
vision, and a passionate quest for the 
beautiful— appeared notably from 
month to month. 

He was even inspired to the excellent 
beginnings of a novel of his own— 
thanks to Elizabeth. She didn’t quite 


understand his lyrics, and his reviews, 
well, almost any one could do reviews. 
It wasn’t quite dignified and it was dis- 
tinctly unprofitable. And until now, 
nothing like Tracy had ever marred the 
perfect root and branch of her family 
tree. Of course, even a poet could be 
grafted on the Emory tree, which stood 
ona choice knoll in the most select of 
New England orchards, sheltered by 
3eacon Hill itself. But novels paid. 
And these is something honorable and 
substantial about a well-bound, dis- 
creetly titled volume that figures promi- 
nently behind plate glass. Elizabeth felt 
that, and as the novel prospered, she 
dismissed the practical qualms that often 
assailed her as to the appropriateness of 
the match. 

She loved him, you understand, loved 
him more than she loved her select, 
fashionable world and her satisfactory 
position in it; her well-ordered pleas- 
ures and interests, her irreproachable 
background of moneyed family. She 
loved him enough to establish him in the 
foreground of that setting, at the ex- 
pense of everything else in it. But it 
was dismaying to find out that these 
things, so preciously important to her, 
meant nothing more than sheer boredom 
to him. 
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His attitude first asserted itself on the 
night of their betrothal dinner, which 
Mrs. Emory was forced by the custom 
of her country to give, though Heaven 
knew she took little joy in announcing 
her beautiful and popular daughter’s en- 
gagement to a Western nobody whose 
name was only associated with the col- 
umns of a New York newspaper. 

It was his nonchalant good looks, his 
lazy charm of manner, that. did not de- 
pend on his mood, that pulled him 
through the ordeal. It was an ordeal 
to him. He was in a strange land, 
among strangers; an ambassador, as it 
were, from a hostile country. Not even 
Elizabeth could redeem the solemn aw- 
fulness of that function. For she, too, 


beautiful and distant across miles of 
silver and cut glass and conservatory 
bloom, was a stranger. 

He considered her while he listened 
amiably to the titled English woman on 
‘his right, whose collar bones protruded 
dismally from the hapless curve of her 


décolletage. Elizabeth was a beautiful 
creature, with a grace of gesture that 
was as satisfying to the eye as were her 
perfect features, her thick, fair hair, as 
lustrous as pale gold. He lowed her as 
he loved all beauty, with the same half- 
sensuous, half-zsthetic ardor. But this 
was not the impulsive creature who had 
surrendered last spring to his impetuous 
wooing. He thought he preferred the 
ardent girl who shared his own flare for 
living, whose’ honey-colored hair 
streamed against his cheek in the wind 
of the warm March day they had stolen 
away from her chaperon—he had seized 
all the opportunities Mrs. Gueldon’s 
weakness for belles-lettres offered. 
He did not know, of course, that their 
joyous, runaway day was, for her, only 
a temporal revolt of youth against the 
tyranny of class and convention. He 
did not know that the beauty had, in the 
months of their separation, already 
emerged from the chrysalis of ardent 
girlhood and its unwisdom. But, being 
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Fielding, the discovery of this other 
Elizabeth intrigued him, too. 

Tracy was irresistible to women, 
clever about them, from long associa- 
tion with them, but he could not be ex- 
pected to understand these women. He 
did not belong to their world. He did 
not want to! His lips, molded for 
whimsey and charm rather than 
strength, parted slightly, disrespect- 
fully, as he surveyed the long table. He 
was unutterly bored. Of all these over- 
fed, platitudinous men and women, not 
one, save Elizabeth and the red-haired 
woman, half concealed by the badly 
massed orchids before him, did he ever 
want to see again. 

The air, with its essence of hothouse 
flowers and elaborate food was stifling 
to him. Lord, how he wanted a drink! 
By ironic chance, the toasts were drunk 
in—fruit punch! Mrs. Emory believed 
in commandments and amendments. 
And after the signal to rise was given at 
last, she made a bad matter worse by 
commandeering him. He detested the 
ensuing presentations; he took a spite- 
ful pleasure in being deliberately rude 
to two dowagers, and escaped a third 
by sauntéring over to the red-haired 
young woman whom he had barely met. 

She swept aside her lace skirts so that 
he could sit beside her. 

“I’m not interested in Elizabeth’s 
fiancé,”’ she assured him, with an ironi- 
cal gleam in her gold-flecked eyes, “but 
I’m tremendously interested in the man 
who wrote “The Queen’s Chamber.’ ” 

It was a poetic drama of his earlier 
days that a great producer had dared to 
put on Broadway, and it had lasted one 
week. But Fielding experienced a 
warm glow whenever he thought of it, 
or a stray admirer spoke of it to him. 
None knew better than he that its pagan 
beauty would be unheeded by the multi- 
tudes, and deplored by the few who 
heeded it at all. Yet he was more proud 
of it than of his noteworthy volumes of 
verse, his acclaimed reviews. 
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“I'm Leslie Kent,” she proceeded. 
“Or have you been engaged long enough 
to learn all of Elizabeth’s friends by 
heart ?” 

“Long enough, but too intermit- 
tently,” he told her. “Three weeks in 
New York last spring—a week-end in 
Manchester this summer—and I got 
here the day before yesterday.” 

He remembered Elizabeth’s telling 
him of Mrs. Kent. The older woman 
had recently divorced her husband, and 
Elizabeth was very sorry for her. Peo- 
ple wouldn't be as nice to her now, she 
thought. It had been a messy divorce, 
and after seven years—wouldn’t it have 
been better to have stuck it out? At 
which Fielding, to whom bondage was 
death, scored her youthful conservatism. 

He found Mrs, Kent delightful ; there 
was a faintly bitter tang to her wit that 
gave it body, a mobility to her worn 
good looks that endowed her with dis- 
tinction. She asked him impulsively to 
her house, and he knew he would see 
her again hefore he returned to New 
York. And then, with a casual nod, 
she left him for an elderly colonel who 
wanted to show her some rare prints. 

Elizabeth found him moodily en- 
sconced in the embrasure of a window, 
drumming on the carved paneling that 
made Mrs. Emory’s drawing-room the 
distinguished place it was. 

“You aren’t having a 
Tracy,” she accused. 

She had been standing by the fire, and 
its warmth glowed in her ivory cheeks. 
Her gentian eyes still seemed to reflect 
its gleam. She was happy to-night, in 
spite of Tracy’s being out of sorts. Les- 
lie was not the only guest who knew 
who and what he really was. Why, she 
was marrying a near celebrity, instead 
of launching, as her husband, a young 
man who wrote for his living! 

“Mrs. Granis reads everything you 
write.” She eyed her exquisite hair in 
a Florentine mirror. “She thinks you’re 
wonderful, Tracy. And everybody has 
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nice time, 
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asked me to bring you to call. You'll be 
a full-fledged lion in no time!’ 

“God forbid! Do you like this sort 
of thing, Elizabeth? Really like it?” 

His expressive hand included the 
whole room. His delightful, bored eyes 
glinted with suppressed amusement, and 
something else. 

Elizabeth looked at him. 

“T don’t think you quite understand, 
Tracy,” she began gently. “These peo- 


. 


~ 


ple mother has asked here to-night to 
meet you are the nucleus, at least, of the 
They're im- 
important, 


nicest people in Boston. 
portant—aw fully 
them.” 

“To us?” he inquired with an irony 
that she did not get. 

“Certainly” She fingered the cobalt- 
blue feathers of her fan. “We must 
know people, Tracy dear, even after 
we’re married, mustn’t we?” 

“Not these people, I hope.” He 
thought, still smiling slightly, of his 
friends in New York. Would Elizabeth 
be as lost in their easy, clever midst as 
he was lost in this deadly gathering of 
the socially elect? His smile disap- 
peared. “They're awful, Elizabeth— 
overfed, fat, dull—don’t you see them 
as I do? What’s the use of it all? Is 
any one here from the motive of pleas- 
ure? Oh, I forgot”—his sardonic laugh 
grated upon her—‘the motive to-night 
is our betrothal, but I take it that the 
herd gathers often.” 

“Tracy!” Anger flashed from her 
aggrieved eyes. Yet, ill-tempered and 
petulant as he was, he could not but 
admire the perfection of her self-con- 
trol. She stood before him, shielding 
him from the possible gaze of any one 
else, managing her fan with casual 
grace. She even achieved a happy little 
smile, so that if people did glance in 
their direction merely a pleasant téte-a- 
téte would seem to be in progress. 

“You’re behaving dreadfully,” she 
murmured. “Leslie Kent is the only 
person here to whom you’ve been even 


all of 
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civil to-night. And it isn’t necessary to 
be so nice to her. Please, Tracy, don’t 
make things hard for me. Mother will 
be so upset if it doesn’t go off nicely. 
Please, dear 

.His mood changed magically. She 
was very lovely as she pleaded with him, 
or perhaps the smile Mrs. Kent sent 
him from across the room had some- 
thing to do with it. And as is the way 
with intolerably difficult and inconsider- 
ate people when they unbend, he turned 
as tender and contrite as even she could 
wish. 

“Have I been very beastly? Beth, 
I'm a boor and a Goth, but I do love 
you to distraction. To-night I wanted 
to be with just you and instead Do 
you blame me for wanting to take you 
out of all this, and keep you to myself ?” 

She laid the tip of her fan across his 
lips, as Mrs. Kent approached to kiss 
her lightly and make her adieux. But, 


though her blue eyes were untroubled 
again as they rested upon him, they 


could not see what Leslie Kent saw— 
the lost, affrighted look of a forest crea- 
ture, a faun, strayed from his lonely and 
beloved haunts into those of mankind, 
and desperatesto escape. It was fur- 
thered, of course, by his tufty dark hair, 
that grew up from his temples in a way 
that’ suggested pointed ears; by his 
brown, boy’s beauty, by his quick dark 
eyes, as discontented as autumn pools. 


Elizabeth never discovered that look. 
She was only aware of his increasing 
discontent as the month of his stay in 
Boston wore on. She was not clever, 
but she loved him, and, partly because 
her own hinged upon it, she wanted 
his happiness desperately. So, after he 
had taken her by storm one evening in 
Leslie Kent’s faded, russet drawing- 
room—she was grateful for Leslie, 
though she feared her, too; her lover 
cared for too few of her friends for 
her to pick and choose among them— 
she invaded her mother’s room, with her 
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lips set for battle, while that lady was 
being hooked into a dinner gown. 

For a long moment after Elizabeth 
had flung down the gauntlet there was 
silence in the handsome room. Then 
Mrs. Emory picked up a buffer. 

“The day for your wedding is already 
set, Elizabeth,”’ she reminded her levelly. 
“Your trousseau is under way. I’ve 
even made arrangements for the church. 
My plans for you can’t possibly be 
changed. Let Tracy understand that, 
please,”’ 

Mrs. Emory had been coerced into a 
grim-lipped acceptance of their demands 
for an early-spring wedding. She still 
placed faith in the intervening months. 

“T’m sorry,” breathed Elizabeth, look- 
ing very little-girlish in her white*chif- 
fon gown. “But they’re my plans, 
mother, and I choose to change them. 1 
—you don’t understand. Tracy is rest- 
less, impatient, unhappy. He isn’t like 
other men—he’s a poet—and I have my 
happiness to think of. I’m going to 
marry him now—next week, befote he 
goes back to New York. I promised 
him that to-day.” 

“I understand,” retorted her mother, 
“that he is no longer as much in love 
with you as he was; that you’re going to 
marry him in servant-girl haste because 
you're afraid of losing him if you 
don’t.” 

“Tt isn’t true!” cried Elizabeth in 
sharp, sudden pain. “Why are you so 
cruel to me just because you dislike 
him? Oh, I know how you've felt about 
it all along, just because he isn’t one of 
us, and because he doesn’t like all the 
things we do and think and say. But 
we aren’t the only people in the world. 
Besides, he’ll change after we’re mar- 
ried. He'll adapt himself—to—to me.” 

Downstairs, the dinner gong sounded 
faintly. Mrs. Emory regretted dismiss- 
ing her maid for this mauvais quart 
d’heure with Elizabeth. When had she 
developed this suddenly stubborn 
streak ? 
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“I object to more than his bad -man- 
ners, Elizabeth: I object to his not car- 
ing whether or not he violates good 
manners and good taste. Do you think 
he hasn’t as readily violated good 
morals and good principles?” 

“Other men have been wild!” fended 
the girl. 

“And other men have stayed wild!’ 
A grim flash of humor redeemed Mrs. 
Emory occasionally. “Change him? 
Adapt him? There’s nothing there to 
change, my dear. It’s a lack in the root 
and fiber itself. Marry him if you will. 
You're twenty-two ; your own mistress. 
And when you've learned that you can’t 
carve rotten wood—come back to me!” 

Elizabeth’s reply was to slam the door 
shut behind her. 

And four days later, at the glamorous 
sunset hour, she and Tracy were mar- 
ried in’ an ivy-covered country church 
in Connecticut, with only the minister’s 
housekeeper and the sexton to witness 
the ceremony and wish them Godspeed 
on the brave journey, 


Elizabeth, huddled in .furs whose 
splendor disdained the shabby walls and 
furnishings of the big room that, with 
a tiny chamber and a more tiny kitchen- 
ette, formed her new living quarters, 
added the distressing figures up and 
down once more, and once more came 
to the unalterable total. 

“We're still more than a hundred 
short,” she sighed. “And half of these 
old bills must be paid this month. *Can’t 
you finish ‘Mrs. Merlin’ for your pub- 
lishers, Tracy ?” 

Exasperation barely edged her well- 
bred tone, but Fielding found her re- 
straint as irritating as another woman’s 
scene. 

“No, I can’t.” He kicked a refrac- 
tory log so that it sent up a flying 
shower of sparks, settled down crossly 
to the reviewing of the half dozen: vol- 
umes stacked beside him, which repre- 
sented the toll of a week’s idleness. “If 
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you had any conception of <creative 
work, you’d understand that it doesn’t 
corfie on tap.” 

“If you had any conception of work 
of any sort, I wouldn’t be placed in this 
embarrassing situation!” she flared 
back. 

She looked down at her hands; bare 
except for the platinum band Tracy had 
put on her finger five months before, 
and tears glistened on her lashes. He 
guessed bitterly that she was thinking 
of her pearl engagement ring, and the 
hoop of sapphires she always wore, 
These, together with her gold-backed 
toilet set, had been pawned long ago. 
As. a matter of fact, she was not think- 
ing of, or regretting, the precious trin- 
kets. He did not ever credit her with 
the generosity that was hers. 

Her bitterness was for the burn that 
marred her wrist, the scar left by an 
awkwardly handled can opener, the un- 
kempt look-of her nails, that bespoke 
hours of dishwashing and unaccus- 
tomed labor over the inadequate little 
stove in their box of a kitchenette. 

“We owe everybody” she went on 
drearily. “I’m  ashamed—ashamed, 
Tracy, to go into any-of these dreadful 
little shops. I’ve never owed people be- 
fore. I think it’s the most degrading 
thing that can happén to any one. And 
you”—she looked at him _ hostilely— 
“don’t mind it at all.” 

He strolled over to the window, 
pushed back the limp blue, hangings— 
costly things that Elizabeth had ac- 
quired during their first gay month to- 
gether, with the silver tea things, and 
the cunningly wrought candlesticks, and 
the Chinese brocade that could not quite 
conceal the frayedness of the old couch 
—to view the decadent back yards of 
Twelfth Street. An unutterable gloom 
enveloped him. Like all people of tem- 
perament he possessed an infinite ca- 
pacity for mood, and for months now a 
curious, morbid languor of body and 
brain had devitalized his ardor for work, 
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for pleasure and people, and for life it- 
self. Aithougn he told himself that his 
physical condition, debilitated early in 
the Winter by a tenacious tussle with 
pleurisy, was responsible for his mood, 
it terrified him. He could not be sure. 
To be satiate, at thirty ! 

Life was stripped of glamour and 
beauty as the forlorn tree that -brushed 
its branches against ‘the brick wall op- 
posite was stripped of its green glory. 
Both were teft naked and gaunt and 
gray. The tree might bud and flower 
again, but life 

He realized, with a start, that she was 
waiting for him to defend himself. All 
of their quarrels commenced like this. 
And, as usual, her plaint roused in him 
a hot and puny tide of wrath. 

“Why didn’t you think of these things 
before you involved yourself?” he 
snapped savagely. “Or why didn’t I? 
You knew how. I lived, how little I 
earned. Didn’t you know, then, that 


life without money wasn’t worth the 
living to yqu?” 


His devastating cough, that Elizabeth 
had gotten acctstomed to, interrupted 
the splurge of temper. He wrenched 
out the stopper of the whisky decanter 
close at hand, poured himself a stiff 
drink. 

“I’m not accusing you—blaming you 
—hecause you’re poor. I’m willing to 
be poor with you.” Her eyes softened 
as they rested on him, darkened as they 
noticed the thinness and pallor of his 
face, the unsteadiness of his nervous 
hands. “I have done my part, not well, 
perhaps, but I’ve done it! I’m not com- 
plaining about what you haven’t got; I 
know you’re not well, I know you don’t 
feel like working—but, Tracy, that 
wouldn’t hurt you as much as the things 
you do constantly.” 

Her eyes lingered upon the whisky 
glass in his hand. 

“You're drinking to excess all the 
time ; I know you do at home, I suppose 
you do—elsewhere. And the hours you 
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keep are enough to undermine a well 
person’s health. It’s your dissipations 
—and your friends—I blame you for.” 

Her pretty mouth took on somewhat 
the expression of her mother’s. She 
was wholly hostile to that colorful, er- 
ratic life of Tracy’s that began beyond 
their home, and did not include her. 
His friends! There was Max Sanders, 
who wrote erotically clever novels and 
discussed their eroticisms, quite coolly, 
in her presence, until she crimsoned 
more from anger than embarrassment. 
Sanders’ wife, Margery Page, was as 
little to her- liking, though Tracy ad- 
mired her extravagantly. She detested 
Georges Duquesne, although his big, 
hairy hands could mold clay into im- 
mortal beauty. The golden-bearded 
Frenchman, in spite of his art, was a 
thorough vulgarian. And because it 
sickened her to see-him devour his food 
like an animal while he roared his crude, 
but sure aphorisms, Tracy scored her. 
The man was an intellectual; that was 
enough for him. So was Evert Blaine 
who, not liking or trusting her, pitted 
his brilliant comradeship against her 
clinging charm, and walked off, many an 
evening, with the laurels—and Tracy! 
So was one young Blades, when he was 
not sodden with synthetic liquor. 

But to her, who had nothing in. com- 
mon with any of these queer, clever 
people, they were but a handful of so- 
cial derelicts who had claimed Tracy as 
their own. Not one woman friend had 
she among them all. With them she 
was as timid, as ill at ease, as a youny 
girl would be instinctively in the midst 
of a licentious company. 

“My friends!” he echoed unpleas- 
antly. “We won't discuss them, I 
think.” His hand sought the decanter 
once.more as the draft that gusted in 
from the ill-fitting casement window set 
him coughing again. 

“You want more money. I haven't 
got it to give you! Oh, for ’God’s sake, 
don’t start crying !” 
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The dreary, unkempt room—Eliza- 
beth could never manage to get things 
in order before afternoon—his weeping 
wife, huddled over the débris of break- 
fast that still littered the table, filled him 
with a fierce despair. He found him- 
self shut in by a deadly ambush, an am- 
bush of all the forces of life that he 
had heretofore evaded and escaped and 
defied—care, responsibility, a dull rou- 
tine of work and duty, an interminable 
vista of days like to-day, drained of all 
beauty and color. His handsome, 
wretched eyes narrowed ; the tremor of 
his sensitive mouth gave way te a curl 
of the lips that bared his teeth cruelly. 
Color burned high in his cheeks, and 
that, with his tousled hair, lent him 
more than ever the look of a desperate 
faun—a wild thing, fighting for his very 
life. 

“You're sick of it all, -aren’t you?” he 
flung at her between clenched teeth. 
“The whole damnable fizzle we’ve made 
of things! Well—so am I!” 

She looked up, her face piteously mis- 
modeled by her grief. Tears always 
aroused in him a sense of aversion 
amounting to horror, and he stared back 
at her without a trace of tenderness. 

“You don’t like our life—my life. 
Well, you can’ always get out of it! 
Your life is waiting for you on Chestnut 
Street, where you left it. You belong 
there, Elizabeth, not here. And I x 
He laughed excitedly. He felt a little 
dizzy, a little feverish. The scene had 
gone to his head like wine. “I'll not in- 
terfere with your future! I'll give you 
grounds for a divorce, here or in any 
other State. Stop crying, I say! You'll 
be out of it all soon enough, and free— 
free!” 

His savage laugh sounded again as he 
plunged out of the room, which had sud- 
denly become too hot for his fevered 
senses to endure. It echoed in Eliza- 
beth’s ears like a desperate doom long 
after the outer door had slammed behind 
him, It told her, in cruel mockery, what 
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she might have known, and had sensed, 
for a long time; that he was tired of 


“her, done with her and her pitiful, lov- 


ing bondage. 

She stood swaying against the table, 
blinded with tears, for a long moment. 
And then, finding that it wasn’t night- 
mare, but dreadful reality, she collapsed 
upon the dilapidated couch, and wept 
until even the tragedy that faced her 
was a sodden thing. 

It was late afternoon before she 
forced herself to the point of deciding 
what to do, so wholly unfitted was she 
for meeting any emotional emergency. 
Elizabeth . Emory had never been 
touched by grief, or care, or trial of 
flesh or spirit; dimly, Tracy’s wife rec- 
ognized the ironic pathos of that—and 
wept again. Her mother’s house of- 
fered the only acceptable refuge. No 
one need khow, yet, of the debacle, if 
she went there. And it would be sweet 
to be cared for and shielded lovingly 
and guarded again. She tried to assure 
herself of that while she started to pack, 
in helpless, unsystematic fashion. 

But the very taking of her clothes, 
her toilet-things, her intimate belongings 
from the bureau and closet she and 
Tracy shared was an agony. To oblit- 
erate all trace of herself from, these 
shabby rooms that had held the deepest 
happiness and the most hopeless misery 
she had ever known was like slaugh- 
tering the immortal part of her. For it 
came to her, as she put on her hat be- 
fore the triple-mirrored vanity table 
that Tracy had given her—a mirror, he 
had told her, was the superlative compli- 
ment to beauty—that only with him had 
she really lived. 

Yet a step on the stairs filled her with 
hysterical fear lest he should come and 
find her there, and made her hurry fran- 
tically with the last of her packing. But 
he did not come. And she sat, dry-eyed, 
waiting with cold, clasped hands for her 
taxi when the telephone shrilled from 
the hall. Oh, God, if it were he! 
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“This is Mrs. Fielding,” she said to 
the strange voice that came over the 
wire. “Yes . ... yes! Not hurt, you 
say. Ill, and wandering® about in 
the rain? No. . . no, bring him here. 
I'll have everything ready.” 

The receiver dropped from her hand. 
She forgot the details of his being found 
in the park, wet to the skin, and burning 
with fever; of how only the letters in 
his pockets told -who he was, and where 
he lived, just as she forgot his cruelty, 
her despair. He was ill, and helpless, 
and he needed her. Automatically she 
slipped out of her fur wrap, let it drop 
to the floor. There was the bed to be 
made, water to be heated, a thousand 
things to do for him. This morning he 
had been ill—how he had coughed! 
And she hadn't known. She derived 
comfort now from tidying up the cham- 
ber, hovering helplessly over the steam- 
ing kettle. 

They brought him home at last. In 
a few hours he seemed to have shrunk 


pitiably, and the doctor and his chauf- 
feur got him to bed. 

“Pneumonia,” decreed the- medical 
man, while Tracy, brilliant-eyed and 
flushed to a likeness of happy youth, 
watched the shadows beside his bed. 


“T’ll send a nurse around at once.” He 
eyé@'the small; dark room with disap- 
proval, rubbing his white hands to sug- 
gest its chill. “‘He’d be better off in a 
hospital, but if you insist " 
Elizabeth did. Her duty and her hope 
of happiness lay in nursing him back to 
health herself. And he would not mind, 
she thought pitifully, for he was al- 
ready lost in the labyrinth of delirium. 


Tracy came back to consciousness 
slowly, confusedly, for life was a be- 
wildering mosaic then, intricately pat- 
terned with the design of strange 
dreams. And when he awoke at last, 
it was to find himself in an unknown 
room. 

He lay in a great carved bed, whose 
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scrolls and griffins were repeated upon 
a wardrobe across the room. Mellow 
afternoon sunlight streamed in through 
the high windows upon the.crimson car- 
pet which, like a. damask chair of the 
same hue, glowed ruby red, exquisitely 
warm and bright. And by the open 
winddw, her face lifted to the breeze 
that dallied with her dark hair and the 
white stuff in her lap, sat a strange 
young girl. The westering light dap- 
pled her fair skin with warmth, brougit 
out the russet in her hair, so that, in 
spite of her thin immaturity and her 
freckles, she was pretty. 

“Are you the chatelaine?” he in- 
quired, surprised to find his voice so 
weak. She started guiltily, hurried to 
his bedside. 

“You're better!” she exulted in a 
voice that delighted him. “Oh, won't 
they be pleased! Don’t you know 
where you are? This is Mrs. Emory’s 
house, where Miss Elizabeth brought 
you a month ago, when the doctor said 
you were able to travel—only you 
weren't, and got werse‘again !” 

He drew a deep breath. 

“Are you my nurse?” 

She held him against her warm shoul- 
der as she turned’ the pillows, and he 
marveled at the strength of her slight 
body. 

“Me? Oh, no. I’m Mary Barry. My 
mother used to caretake here summers.” 
She glanced down at her black fréck. 
“T come and do,plain sewing and mend- 
ing here, and now that you're better, I 
stay with you when your nurse takes 
her time off afternoons.” 

He grinned, amused at her respect 
for the nurse and at her own uncon- 
scious egotism. 

“Where is—Mrs. Fielding? 

“Out driving with the old lady ns 
She clapped her hand to her unruly pink 
mouth in horror, but Tracy laughed out- 
right, and the dismay in her eyes turned 
to shy glee. He would like the kid, he 
thought, as soon as he felt equal to the 


, 


” 
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exertion of liking anything. Then, feel- 
ing rather spent, he rolled over and 
slept.. He awoke, hours later, to find 


Elizabeth beside him, wearing a familiar 
blue gown, sitting where the lamplight 

It was a terrible 
He must say some- 


could gild her hair. 
moment for him. 
thing. 

“Sorry to have been such a damn 
nuisance,” he apologized weakly. 

The capable Scotch nurse slipped out, 
and, without his knowing how it hap- 
pened, there followed a reconciliatory 
moment of Elizabeth’s own. He found 
himself in her white arms;. forgiven, 
understood, adored once more. And, 
too weary to do anything else; he ac- 
cepted the situation with the passivity 
born of defeat. He wasn’t allowed to 
talk, and the white-linen tyrant was 
waiting outside. But Elizabeth did her 
best to convey solace and mental ease 
to him. 

“You mustn’t worry about anything, 
darling,” she whispered, her lips against 
his gaunt cheek, ‘‘Mother’s been—oh, 
wonderful. She has the most beautiful 
plans for us, when you're able to hear 
them. And if you don’t accept what she 
wants to do for us, it will hurt her ter- 
ribly! Now I must go, or the nurse 
will be furious.” 

She kissed him again on the forehead, 
and floated away. He lay staring up at 
the ceiling long after Miss MacKensie 
had éed him his broth and gotten him 
ready for the night. What did Eliza- 
beth mean? Was he to be snared again 
in the intangible, deadly mesh of the net 
he had escaped once? What were they 
going to do to him? 

He didn’t know for a long time, for 
his convalescence progressed slowly, and 
for long days he slept, woke only to be 
fed, and slept again. He didn’t really 
care. Only pain is important in that 
borderland region that lies just beyond 
the dark valley. 

Elizabeth, who seemed to have flow- 
ered since she had come home, had other 
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things to talk of when she fluttered in 
and out of his room. She always had 
a great deal to do, which made him fret- 
ful after she had gone. He was ionely 
beyond measure. It was Mary Barry 
who satisfied his restiess longing for 
companionship when he was. better, and 
the Chestnut Street household was busy 
with its own affairs. She amused him, 
and touched him, too. For he had sur- 
prised secret worship in her wine-brown 
eyes one day when he had been talking, 
in fanciful vein, as much to himself as 
to her. It gave him a tender little thrill 
toward her. 

“Look here,” he said suddenly. “Are 
you happy, Mary, glad of your lot— 
your job, your life, 1 mean—or do you 
just take what comes?” 

She was doing her inevitable mend- 
ing, humming under her breath, with 
challenging gayety. Her little shoulders 
twitched. 

“It’s a nice job, and easy—in a beau- 
tiful house——” She looked out of the 
window, with her small, eager face 
lifted to the spring day. 

“T know,” he muttered, his eyes upon 
her. “It’s a beautiful house.” 

“She, Mrs. Emory, is ever so kind, 
you know, awfully good to people. I’m 
to go to school, the industrial school, 
next year and learn. the trade. Then 
she'll get me work with different ladies,” 

“Which you don’t want to do.” 

“How did you know I hate to sew?” 
she inquired. ‘“‘Well, I do hate it.. I'd 
rather do anything else, see? But she 
thinks that’s the thing for me—and she 
was very good to mom!” 

She was the most expressive little 
creature, in look and tone and gesture. 
He felt the dreariness of her decent, 
mapped-out life, shared suddenly her 
eagerness for change and chance, good 
or ill. 

“We're rather alike, Mary, you and 
I. Oh, you needn’t look so pleased 
about it!” He laughed on a short, bit- 
ter note, and sent her on an errand 
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downtown for books he had been want- 
ing. But after that they were some- 
thing more than friends, the little seam- 
stress and her mistress’ son-in-law. 

It was two days later when the nurse 
had gone and the doctor had come and 
promised him that he could go down- 
stairs the very next day—he couldn't re- 
frain from a look of dismay that the 


physician never understood—that Mrs. 
ia 


Emory came to him with her terms. 

She stopped in his room once a day 
regularly, of course, to inquire how he 
was, but this visit presaged something 
more. As she rustled in he rose, as 
people do in defense. But she gestured 
him back to his chair, and without many 
words, or much delicacy, she came to 
the point. 

“You mean,” he said slowly when she 
had ‘finished, “that for my living and 
Elizabeth’s, for these luxuries she must 
have, for her pleasures and interests, I 
am to toss away my work, my friends, 
my life—and build it all over again 
from the social fabric of your own.” 

“Nonsense!” She moved impatiently. 
“You seem to forget, Tracy, that you 
will be given the opportunity to make 
your career unhampered. All I ask, in- 
sist of you, is that you make your home 
with me, where Elizabeth will have the 
opportunities that you certainly haven't 
“piven her. And that you give up the 
dissipations that brought disaster upon 
you before.” She hesitated an instant. 
“You see, Tracy, it’s your only chance. 
Doctor Hasbrouck will tell you, as he 
told me, that you are unfit for work for 
a long time.” 

She couldn’t comprehend the despair 
on his face, the cornered, beaten look. 

“Elizabeth let me look over the first 
part of your novel. It’s the sort of 
thing that ought to sell, I should think.” 
Comfort! She got up, glad to terminate 
the interview, laid her chilly hand on 
his shoulder. 

“We'll make something of you yet, 
Tracy.” 
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He smiled; the words reminded him 
of a searing phrase Elizabeth had used 
once in the heat of a rare passion. 

“Aren’t you relying too much on the 
skill of the carver?” he asked bitterly. 

A caller was announced, and she left 
him. 

He sat in despair all afternoon, until 
the sun left the stately red room and 
the sweet April wind turned chilly. He 
did not move even when the door 
opened. Elizabeth He shrank in- 
wardly. But it was Mary, with lilacs 
in her arms. And, as if he were speak- 
ing aloud to himself, he ‘uttered his 
helpless anguish to her. 

“Oh,” she grieved. “I’m sorry— 

sorry!” It was all he wanted. “I know 
how it is. You see, now that you're 
better, she’s got me a place. I’m to be 
companion to an old deaf lady. in the 
country.” 
* His eyes fastened upon her tender, 
eager mouth, that craved so passionately 
every breath of life; they lifted to her 
own luminous, wistful gaze. Was he to 
lose her, too? 

“Mary!” He Tose in sudden strength, 
held out his arms. “Mary, you shan’t 
be sent off and I shan’t stay. We'll go 
together.” 

The little seamstress clung to his thin 
hands while she denied him. 

“Sophistries, Mary—damnable sophis- 
tries. The truth is, we’re not needed by 
any one else in the world. It’s a*self- 
sufficient old world, Mary.” She had 
drawn away from him, afraid of his 
weak arms. “Will you abandon me like 
this, when I need you so? What will 
I have left?” 

The cry wrung her heart. It was the 
immortal plea, dnd because he was weak 
and ill and did need her, she let his 
arms encircle her, his selfish lips filch 
honey from her own. 

“To-morrow,” he whispered, en- 
gulfed in the tide of his new passion. 
And just then Elizabeth opened the 
door. , 
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The neatly calculated device of time 
has only mercenary value. It bears no 
relation to the calendar of life. A week 
can languish through unmarked space ; 
a year may pass like a night of dreams. 
To Fielding, the two years that had 
elapsed since he left America were noth- 
ing. He had ceased to think in terms 
of time. For he was happy, curiously, 
inconceivably happy, in the lost world 
of Mary’s and his that blossomed in 
beauty, like the strange tropic bloom of 
the jungle swamp, hidden from all men. 
On one of* the islands that dot the 
Southern waters—an island one derelict 
called “paradise of the damned’”—he 
seemed to have solved the riddle of life. 

He had solved it simply, after all. 
He had shelter—a bungalow built above 
an opal sea, in a walled garden where 
mango trees and deathly sweet bloom 
and little green lizards sunned them- 
selves by day and made it a mystery 
of magic beauty under the enchantment 
of tropic night, when every shadow, 
every unstirred leaf, every stone has a 
life of its own. He had beauty, the 
passionate, colorful beauty whose image 
was graved upon his restless heart, the 
beauty that may be found where only 
shipS pass by. He loved, and he worked. 
It is a simple formula. 

He woke early here, before the sun 
threaded its way past the blinds of his 
sleeping room and patterned the stone 
floor. He loved the flaming tropic dawn 
—the wild bird’s cry.to its mate. He 
had learned how to rise and steal down 
to the lagoon for a plunge into its lilac 
depths, and back again, without disturb- 
ing Mary, who slept late. This morn- 
ing he rose even earlier than usual. In 
three days the mail boat left—a rare oc- 
currence in paradise. Perhaps it was 
just as well. And he had a last thou- 
sand words to rewrite before he sent on 
his last book to a publisher who never 
dreamed that “T. M. Payne” was the 
man who had been Tracy Fielding. He 
was happy; so happy that he even took 
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pleasure in the deft, popular fiction that 
supplied Mary and him with everything 
they wanted. 

He tried to raise the blind softly, but 
the sleeping girl stirred, opened. her 
hazel eyes. 

“Sorry!” He stooped and kissed her. 
Only half awake, she looked terrify- 
ingly young. Occasionally, when Tracy 
thought of her youth, remorse swept 
over him. .That was the only flaw in 
the perfect happiness she had given him. 
And it was her gift; for when she was 
in the room with him, joy abode there. 

Yesterday, for example, had beer her 
twenty-first birthday. They had cele- 
brated it with a cake and candles and 
a guest to dinner, one young Langley, 
who had been on the island nearly six 
months, and was leaving by the mail 
boat this week. And after the delicious 
gayety of the meal, he had had a black 
hour. She was a child, a child! Why 
had he thrust upon her the pitiful ma- 
turity that comes too soon to the bud 
and spoils the later blossom! 

“My head aches,” she sighed, in her 
sweet, throaty voice that was still an 
enchantment to him. “It’s going to be 
hot again.” 

“Funny I don’t mind it more!” He 
strolled over to an improvised. wash- 
stand, started to shave.-Mary watched 
him soberly. 

“It’s a happy sort of place, isn’t it?” 

“The first I’ve found.” . He answered 
her upward inflection. They spoke the 
same language, these two. “Oh, let’s 
have Langley here to-night again. He’s 
going day after to-morrow.” 

“Getting tired of just me?” 

He didn’t have to deny it; she knew, 
wonderingly, that she and the island 
were all he wanted. She got up, pulled 
on a slim robe of raw silk, moved lan- 
guidly toward the veranda. Already it 
was hot—hot. Sometimes she would 
have given her very slim hope of 
heaven for a cold, blue sea with white- 
caps dancing in the sun, for rolling 
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green meadows, and cool winds, and 
country roads that wound past white 
frame houses, with gardens where 
hollyhocks and biuebells grew. She 
shook off the dream that was descend- 
ing upon her, clapped her hands for the 
native servant who, with her ayah, took 
care of them. Odd that Tracy should 
suggest Langley’s coming. She didn’t 
want him to come—but in two days 
he 

She scribbled a brief note at the 
spindly desk in the living room, gave it 
to the waiting boy. 

The day passed for Mary as all tropic 
days passed, in the wake of heat and 
-languor. Tracy worked with an ardor 
that, two years ago, he had not known, 
until it was too hot for anything but 
tiffin and a siesta, and then he worked 
again. He was finishing up a South Sea 
island romance that was going to make 
enough money to get Mary almost any- 
thing she wanted. They could travel, in 
another year or two—even go back to 
the States, if she wished. 

He sometimes wondered if she were 
homesick. When Langley was there, 
talking of “home” with the lingering ac- 
cent that betrayed his longing, he had 
surprised a yearning look upon his 
wife’s face. He liked to think of her 
asithis ‘wife. They had been married 
more than a year now—it had been done 
quietly there, on the island, by the con- 
sul himself, immediately after Elizabeth 
had been granted her divorce. 

He thought that night at dinner that 
she must be homesick, though young 
Langley, who was a charming fellow in 
his early twenties—Tracy, only ten 
years beyond them, felt of a different 
generation—was very decent about not 
rejoicing too blatantly in his impending 
departure. That isn’t done in the 
islands! But Mary, in her lacy black 
frock that emphasized her pale cheeks, 
still faintly freckled, as if dusted with 
golden pollen, seemed rather wrought 
up. It was partly the headache, and, he 
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Ske wanted 
Poor child. Poor 


feared, something more. 
to go home, too! 
child | 

“You'll come back, perhaps?” she was 
asking Langley. “This, you know, is 
‘the-island-that-likes-to-be-visited.’ ” 

Mary had flowered, in more ways 
than .one, since he had plucked the bud 
from the unfriendly soil. It gave him 
an odd thrill each time he realized how 
much, intellectually, her youth had ab- 
sorbed from him. She was his, body 
and soul and fanciful, receptive brain. 

“T’ll come back,” Paul eshoed, smil- 
ing gravely. “I couldn’t forget it, or 
stay away.” 

“It's. very close to paradise,” said 
Mary’s husband. They had lingered a 
long time over the sweets and coffee, 
and the amazing moon had already risen 
over the lagoon. He understood the 
longing with, which the boy looked out 
upon the scented black-and-silver night 
for almost the last time. Farewell to 
beauty ! 

“Go down and look at the light on 
the water,” he suggested, puffing con- 
tentedly away at the one pipe he was 
allowed. “If you're immune to tropic 
dew, that is, as Mary is.” He smiled 
wryly. “I’m not! It’s»worth taking a 
last look at before you leave.” 

He went to the piazza steps with 
them, teasing Mary for her indolence— 
she didn’t want to stumble down the 
grass-grown, ancient stones that led 
from the bungalow almost to the water’s 
edge, she said, in the dark—then wan- 
dered back into the living room. Lord, 
but he would hate to be leaving this 
paradise! The low, lamp-lit room that 
had become the very abode of beauty, 
from being a rambling, whitewashed 
cell, was filled with the presence of the 
woman he loved. Her foolish little work- 
basket—her russet head still liked to 
bend over needlework—lay gaping on 
the table; a scarf hung negligently over 
a chair, and across the divan’s foot a 
taffeta wrap lay crumpled. It reminded 
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him that she had worn nothing over her 
filmy frock. Little idiot! Malaria 
stalks soundlessly across the islands 
after dusk, drenches the magic night 
with her deadly dew. And Mary had 
complained of a headache earlier in the 
day. He snatched up the armful of silk, 
forgetful of the doctor’s orders for him- 
self, which he had meticulously carried 
out since a siege of fever in the spring. 
Life meant too much to hini, now, to 
take silly chances! 

The night was divine! No wonder 
they lingered in the clearing above the 
lagoon. His rubber-soled shoes struck 
the dank, black grass soundlessly. He 
would cut across the foot of the old gar- 
den He stopped short. They were 
there, within ten feet of him, on the 
other side of the old wall, beneath a tree 
whose snowy bloom was silvered by the 
moon, whose body and limbs were black 
in shadow. He stopped, caught in the 


spell of terror a beloved voice put upon 
him. 
“Now do you see?” asked Mary in 


tender, anguished tones. “I’ve been dis- 
honorable once. Let.me win my honor 
back again! Paul, say you understand 
why I’m giving you up! It’s only be- 
cause -he needs me more.” 

“You damnable, adorable sentimental- 
ist!” muttered the boy’s voice brokenly. 
“Mary, you love me—you’ve told me so 
—and you don’t love him, or owe him 
anything. Owe him? Good God! 
What has he done for you! Brought 
ruin, disaster upon you, laid vile hands 
upon your innocence—only I think 
that’s beyond mortal power to hurt— 
desecrated your youth itself, spoiled 
you for——” 

“Spoiled me for you? 
—don’t touch me!” 

“For me? Mary, you're a million 
times too good for me! You’re immacu- 
late! Would I want you for my wife, 
the mother of my children, if you 
weren't? But I’d want you, anyway.” 
He sobbed. “But him—Payne, Fielding 


No, no, Paul 
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—damn him, damn him! Mary, don’t 
you see that he’s not worth the sacrifice 
of your precious self? Don't you see 
that he’s rotten—rotten—rotten!”’ 

The man on the other side of the wall 
had stood as motionless as an image 
until the boy’s last words. They sent a 
convulsive movement through him. 
God—how the word still hurt! 

“He’s not! Paul, you don’t under- 
stand. He’s been everything that’s ten- 
der and generous and true to me, al- 
ways, whatever he was to any one else. 
I can’t forget that. And he’s made me 
—made me! Paul, if you had known 
me then—poor, starved, ignorant little 
creature that I was. No!” She must 
have put him away from her again. “I 
love you, I'll always love you, and want 
you, and miss you until I’m old and 
shriveled up and gray! But I can’t have 
you, Paul. He needs me; he loves me. 
I’m his.” 

Her dear words fell from her lips ike 
jewels in the dark. 

“We'd better go back,” said the boy 
dully. 

Like sad shadows they flitted by, so 
close to Tracy that he could have 
touched either of them over the wall. 
And when they had gone he moved his 
stiff limbs, shivering from something 
far more than the evening chill. Wasilite: 
true? Wouldn't he wake up presently, 
find himself back in the white-walled 
room—with Mary there, as before? 
Dear God, no! He staggered away from 
the dreadful spot—not- toward the 
house, but down the path he knew so 
well, the path that led to the deep 
water’s edge, unmindful of the ravishing 
beauty about him. 

“Rotten—rotten 

He found himself at the clearing; 
leaned against the trunk of a distorted 
acacia tfee. Yes, rotten. They had been 
right about him, Elizabeth and her 
mother. And then, in the great despair 
that had come upon him, he buried his 
face in his arms and wept. To lose her, 
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to be cast, adrift again, to fall into the 
old, res:.ess misery—shé was_ right 
about his needing her! 

The sobs that had shaken him broke 
off. He flung up his head. He need 
not lose her! She had said, last of all: 
“He needs me. [| am his.” And he 
knew Mary. Pure? Innocent? She 
was incorruptible. He need never let 
her know what he had overheard, and 
his happiness would drift on. It was a 
frightful temptation, just to go back, 
grumbling because he had missed them. 
The boy sailed in two days. 

And Mary? Well, people went on 
living, in spite of love and its disasters. 
But he did not retrace his steps. Her 
dear eyes, whose sadness he had not 
understood. (Could he face them, after 
this ? 

He lifted his arms above his head, 
blackly outlined against the molten sil- 
ver of the lagoon just beneath the cliff 
where he stood, a figure of despair. A 
stone, struck by his heedless foot, rolled 
a little way, splashed musically in the 
bright water twenty feet below. He 
looked down. And as he watched the 
widening ripples a beautiful and terrible 
thought came to him. What if the rot- 
ten, derelict spar to which she clung, 
and would not abandon for its own poor 
sake, should go under at last, leaving 
het free to be rescued? But an instant 
later he shuddered at the thought. Die 
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—leave all ,this beauty, this glory of 
night and dawn and day? Die, when 
he had just discovered joy? He could 
not.” Better go back, tell her to take 
her happiness. But that he knew he 
could not do} Dear God, for courage! 

There was paper and a pencil in his 
pocket. He began “Dear Mary.” And 
her name gave him courage. He wrote 
on: 

This is éne of my black nights, Mary. 
The last of thém. I'm doing the consistently 
rotten thing, | suppose, by leaving you like 
this. But you may be better off in the end. 
And I can’t go on any longer. The un- 
utterable staleness of everything! It isn’t 
your fault, understand. Everything I have is 
yours. Good-by, and good luck to you! 

Tracy. 


“Everything I have is yours.” It was 
indeed. He would have liked her to 
know how much. He took off his linen 
jacket, pinned the note to it. dropped it 
where it would: be most obvious. And 
then, before his trembling limbs could 
weaken his strong: spirit, he stumbled to 
the cliff’s edge. 


And so it was that only Elizabeth 
wept for him after all when the news 
of his death had traveled the thousands 
of miles to the house on Chestnut Street. 
And her mother, exulting in his last 
dereliction toward the little creature he 
had abandoned, said once more: 

“Rotten wood cannot be carved.” 


THE PRICE 


MEN'S praise, my own ambition—these were dear 
In the old days while yet I was asleep, 
But since Love waked me from a night of fear, 
They both are his—he bought them passing cheap. 
REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HE was kneeling on the hearthrug, 
grasping the poker firmly in one 
hand. Now and. again she gave 

the fire a truculent prod with it as if 
to emphasize her remarks, 

“Ask and ye shall receive!’ ‘Tout 
vient a point a celui qué sait attendre!’ 
Where on earth is there any founda- 
tion for such optimism, I’d like to 
know ?” : 

A sleek, brown head, bent deter- 
minedly above some sewing, lifted it- 
self, and a pair of amused eyes rested 
on the speaker. 

“Really, Nan, you mustn’t confound 
French proverbs with quotations from 
the Scriptures. They’re not at all the 
same thing.” 

“Those two run on parallel lines, any- 
way. When I was a kiddie I used to 
pray for hours, and it wasn’t through 
any lack of faith that my prayers 
weren't answered. On the contrary, I 
was enormously astonished to find how 
entirely the Almighty had overlooked 
my request for a white pony like the 
one at the circus.” ; 

“Well, then, my dear, try to solace 
yourself with the fact that ‘everything 
comes at last to him who knows how 
to wait.’ ” 

“But it doesn’t!” 

Penelope Craig reflected a moment. 

“Do you know how to wait?’ she de- 
manded. 





“T’ve waited in vain. No white pony 
has ever come, and if it trotted in now 
—why, I don’t want one any longer. 
I tell you, Penny,” she said, tapping an 
emphatic forefinger on the other’s knee, 
“you never get your wishes until you’ve 
outgrown them.” 

“You’ve reached the mature age of 
three-and-twenty,”’ Penelope answered 
dryly. “It’s a trifle early to be so defi- 
nite.” 

“Not'a bit! I want my wishes now, 
while I’m young and can enjoy them.” 

“But what do you want, my dear? 
You’re always kicking against the 
pricks. What do you really want?” 

“I don’t know,” Nan said slowly. 
Then she added whimsically:. “I be- 
lieve that’s the root of the trouble.” 

“T’ll tell you what’s the matter,” te- 
turned Penelope. “Ditiring the war you 
lived on excitement.” 

“T worked jolly hard,” 
Nan indignantly. 

The other’s eyes softened. 

“I know you worked,” she said 
quickly. “Like a brick. But all the 
same you did live on excitement. The 
whole four years were just one pulsing, 
throbbing rush. Oh, J know! You were 
caught up into it just the same as the 
rest of the world, and now that it’s over 
and normal existence is feebly strug- 
gling up to the surface again, you’re all 
to pieces, hugely dissatisfied, like every 
one else. You're shirking, too, Nan. 


interpolated 
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You’ve not picked up your work again; 
you're just idling.” The look of dis- 
approval on Penelope’s face deepened. 

“There’s mo excuse for you. You've 
got breedmg, and that means the pluck 
to stand up to things, even to deadly 
dullness,”’ Penelope continued grimly. 

“Oh, heavens! You ought to go in 
for lecturing, Penny,” groaned Nan. 

Penelope laid down her sewing and 
stretched cramped arms above her head. 

“At this point,” she observed, “the 
House adjourned for tea. Nan, it’s 
your week for domesticity. Go and 
make the tea.” ‘ 

Nan scrambled up from the hearth- 
rug obediently and disappeared into the 
kitchen regions, while Penelope, curling 
herself up 6a a cushion in front of the 
fire, sat musing. 

For nearly six years now, she and 
Nan had shared the flat they were liv- 
ing in. When they had first joined 


forces, Nan was still studying for her 
career -as a pianist, while Penelope, her 


senior by five years, had been before 
the public as a singer for some time. 
With the outbreak of the war, they had 
both thrown themselves heartily into 
war work of various kinds, reserving 
only a certain portion of their time for 
professional purposes. The double 
work! was a great strain, and now that 
the war was past, it seemed as though 
Nan, ‘at least; was incapable of getting 
a fresh grip on things. 

Luckily—or, from some points of 
view, unluckily—she was the recipient 
of an allowance of three hundred 
pounds a year from a benevolent uncle. 
Without this the two girls might have 
found it difficult to weather the profit- 
less intervals which sometimes punc- 
tuated their professional engagements. 
But with this addition to their income 
they managed pretty well, and contrived 
to find a fair amount of amusement in 
life. 

Penelope, the daugliter of a country 
tector, long since dead, had known the 


significance of the words “small means” 
all her life, and she managed the finan- 
cial affairs of the little ménage im Eden- 
hall Mansions; with creditable success. 

She alone’ had some slight under- 
standing of Nan Davenant’s comp!lex- 
ities—complexities of temperament 
which both baffled the unfortunate pos- 
sessor of them and hopelessly misled 
the world at large. 

The Davenant history showed a line 
of men and women gifted beyond the 
average, the artistic bias paramount, 
and the interpolation of a French- 
woman, in the, person of Nan’s great- 
grandmother, had only added to the 
temperamental burden of the race. She 
had been a strange, brilliant creature, 
with that mysterious touch of genius 
which, by its destined suffering, buys 
forgiveness for,|its destined sins. 

And, in Nan, the soul.of her French 
ancestress lived;anew. The charm of 
the frail and fair Angele de Varincourt, 
baffling, elusive, but irresistible, was 
hers, and the soul of the artist, with its 
restless imagination, its craving forthe 
beautiful, its sensitive.response to all 
emotion—this, too, was her inheritance. 

To Penelope, Nan’s ultimate unfold- 
ing was a matter of absorbing interest. 
Her own small triumphs as a singer 
paled into insignificance beside the riot 
of her visions for Nan’s future. Never- 
theless, she was sometimes conscious of 
an undercurrent of foreboding. Some- 
thing was lacking. Had the gods, giv- 
ing so much, withheld the two best gifts 
of all—success and happiness? 

While Penelope mused in the fire- 
light, the clatter of china, issuing from 
the .kitchen, indicated unusual domestic 
activity on Nan’s part, and finally cuf- 
™inated in her entry into the sitting 
room, bearing a laden tea tray. 

“Hot scones!” she announced joy- 
fully. “I’ve made a burnt offering of 
myself, toasting them.” 

Penelope laughed and began to pour 
out tea. 
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“T half thought Maryon Rooke might 
be here by now,” remarked Nan, select- 
ing a scone from the golden-brown 
pyramid on the plate and carefully 
avoiding Penelope’s eyes. “He said he 
might look in some time “this after- 
noon.” 

“How condescending of him!” Penel- 
ope commented dryly. “If he comes, 
exit Penelope.” 

“You're an ideal chaperon, Penny,” 
murmured Nan with approval. 

“Chaperons are superfluous women, 
nowadays. And you and Maryon are 
so nearly engaged that you wouldn’t re- 
quire one, even if they weren’t quite 
out of* date.” 

“Are we?” <A queer look of uncer- 
tainty showed in  Nan’s eyes. One 
might almost have said she was afraid. 

“Aren’t you?” Penelope’s counter- 
question flashed back swiftly. “I 
thought there was a perfectly definite 
understanding between you.” 

“So you trot tactfully away when he 
comes? Nice of you, Penny.” 

“It’s not in the least ‘nice’ of me,” 
retorted the other. “I happen to be 
giving a singing lesson at half past five ; 
that’s all.” After a pause, she added 
tentatively, “Nan, why don’t you take 
some pupils? It means hard'cash.” 

“And endless patience!” commented 
Nan. “No, don’t ask me that, Penny, 
if you love me! I couldn’t watch their 
silly fingers lumbering over the piano.” 

“Well, why don’t you take more con- 
cert work? You could get it if you 
chose! You’re simply throwing away 
your chances! How long is it since 
you composed anything, I’d like to 
know ?” 

“Precisely five minutes. Listen, and 
I'll play it for you. It’s a setting to 
those words of old Omar: 


“Ah, Love! Could you and I with Fate con- 
spire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits, and ‘then 
Remold it nearer to the heart's desire!” 


She seated herself at the piano arid 
her slim hands wandered sofindlessly, a 
moment, above the keys. Then a wail- 
ing minor melody grew beneath them, 
unsatisfied, asking, with now and then 
an ecstasy of joyous chords which died 
away into the querying despair of the 
original theme. She broke off abruptly, 
humming the words beneath her breath. 

“Nan, it’s sheer madness! You've 
got this wonderful talent, a real gift of 
the gods, and-you do nothing with it!” 
Penelope exclaimed. 

Nan laughed uncertainly and ‘bent 
her head so that all Penelope could see 
was a cloud of dusky hair. 

“T can’t,” she said. 

“Why not?” Penelope’s voice was 
urgent. ‘‘Why don’t you work up that 
last composition, for instance, and get 
it published? Surely,” she said wrath- 
fully, “surely you’ve some ambition?” 

“Do you remember what that funny 
old Scotch clairvoyant said to me? 
‘You have ambition, great ambition, but 


not the stability or perseverance to 


achieve.’ It’s true, every word of it,” 
asserted Nan. 

“You'll break every one’s heart be- 
fore you've finished,” Penelope said de- 
spairingly. Then she added, in a lighter 
tone, “I’m going out now. If Maryon 


Rooke comes, don’t begin by breakingy 


his.” 

The door closed behind her, and Nan, 
left alone, strolled restlessly over to the 
window and stood looking out. 

“Break his!” she whispered under 
her breath. “Dear old Penny! She 
doesn’t know the probabilities in this 
particular game of chance.” 

The slanting afternoon sunlight re- 
vealed once more that sudden: look of 
gravity, almost of fear. The merciless 
light of a wintry sun disclosed a charm- 
ing face, delicately angled. The faint 
color in her cheeks was of that same 
warm rose which the sun kisses into 
glowing life on the velvet skin of an 
apricot. 
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The color deepened suddenly in her 
face as the sound of a bell trilled 


through the flat, and she stood mo‘, ~*/ 


less, like a bird poised for flight. Th, 
with a little, impatient shrug oj. her 
shoulders, she made her way slowly, al- 
most unwillingly, across the “ll and 
threw open the door. ga 

“You, Maryon?” she’ said a trifle 
breathlessly. Then, as he entered: “I 
—I hardly expected you.” 

He took both her hands in his and 
kissed them. 

“It’s several years since I expected 
anything,” he answered. “Now, I only 
hope.” 

Nan smiled. 

“Come in, pessimist, and don’t begin 
by being epigrammatic on the very 
doorstep. Tea? Or coffee? I’m 
afraid the flat doesn’t run to whisky 
and soda.” 

“Coffee, please, and your conversa- 
tion will suffice. 

“A loaf of bread and thou beside me sing- 

ing in the wilderness.” 

“You'd much prefer a whisky and 
soda and a grilled steak to the loaf and 


—the et ceteras,” observed Nan cyni-. 


cally. “There’s a very wide gulf be- 
tween what a man says and what he 
thinks.” 

“Phere’s a much wider one between 
what a man wants and what he gets,” 
he returned grimly. 

“You'll soon have all you want,” she 
answered. “You're well on the way to 
fame already.” 

“Do you know,” he remarked irrele- 
vantly, “your eyes are exactly like blue 
violets. I’d like to paint you, Nan.” 

“Perhaps I'll sit for you some day,” 
she replied, handing him his coffee. 
“That is, if you’re very good.” 

The merit of Maryon Rooke’s work 
was just beginning to be noticed in the 
art world. For years he had labored 
unacknowledged and with increasing 
bitterness, for he knew his own worth. 
But now, though he was only in his 





/ 
early thirties, his reputation, particularly 
as aqpainter of women’s portraits, had 
begun to be noised abroad. His feet 
were on the lower rungs of the ladder, 
and it was generally prophesied that he 
would ultimately reach the top. His 
gifts were undeniable, and there was a 
certain ruthlessness in the line of the 
lips above the small Vandyke beard he 
wore which suggested that he would 
permit little to stand in the way of his 
attaining his goal, be it what it might. 

“You’d make a delightful picture, 
‘Sun-kissed,’” he said, narrowing his 
eyes. “With your blue-violet eyes and 
that rose-petal skin of yours.” 

Nan smiled involuntarily. , 

“Don’t be so flowery, Maryon. 
Really, you and Penelope are very good 
antidotes to each other. SMe’s just been 
giving me a lecture on the error of my 
ways.” 

“What's the crime?” 

“Lack of application, waste of op- 
portunities, and general idleness.” 

“It’s all true.” Rooke leaned for- 
ward, his eyes lit by momentary en- 
thusiasm. They were curious eyes, 
hazel-brown, with a misleading softness 
in them which appealed to every woman 
he met. “It’s alt true,” he repeated. 
“You could do big things, Nan. And 
you do nothing.” 

Nan laughed, half pleased, half 
vexed. 

“T think you overrate my capabili- 
ties.” 

“I don’t. There are very few pian- 
ists who have your technique, and 
fewer still-who have your soul and 
power of interpretation.” 

“Oh, yes, there are! Heaps. And 
they’ve got what I lack.” 

“And that is?” 

“The power to hold their audiences.” 

“You lack that? You who can hold 
a man!” 

She broke in excitedly. 

“Yes, I can hold one man or woman. 
I can play to a few people and hold 









































them. I know that. But I can’t hold 
a crowd.” 
Rooke regarded her thoughtfully. 


Perhaps it was true that in spite of her 
charm, in spite of the compelling fasci- 
nation which made her so unforgetable 
—did he not know how unforgetable! 
—she lacked the tremendous force of 
magnetic personality which penetrates 
through a whole concourse of people 
and carries them away on one great 
tida! wave of enthusiasm. 

“It may be true,” he said, at last, re- 
luctantly. “I don’t think you possess 
great animal” magnetism. Yours is a 
more elusive, more—how shall I put it? 
—an attraction -more spirituelle. To 
those it touches, worse luck, a more en- 
during one.” 

“More enduring?” 

“Far more. Animal magnetism is a 
thing of bodily presence. Once one is 
away from it, one is free. Until the 
next meeting! But your victims aren’t 
even free from you when you're not 
there.” 

“It sounds a trifle boring. 

Rooke smiled. 

“Don’t try to switch me off the main 
theme, which is your work.” 

Nan sprang up. 

‘Don’t bully me any more,” she said 
quickly, “and I'll play one of my re- 
cent compositions for you.” 

She sauntered across to the piano 
and began to play a little rippling mel- 
ody, full of sunshine and laughter, even 
though a sob ran through it. Rooke 
crossed to her side and quietly lifted 
her hands from the keys. 

“Charming,” he said. “But it doesn’t 
ring true. That was meant to be a sad 
song. As it stands, it’s merely flippant, 
insincere. And insincerity is the death- 
knell of art.” 

Nan skimmed the surface defiantly. 

“What a disagreeable criticism! You 
might have given me some encourage- 
ment instead of crushing my poor little 
attempt at composition like that!” 
5—Ains. 
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Rooke looked at her gravely. With 
him sincerity in art was a fetish; in 
hfiC™@uperfluity. But for the moment, 
he weygenuinely moved. The poseur’s 
mask, which he habitually wore, slipped 
aside anc.the real man peeped out. 


“Yours to be more than at- 
tempts,” he so quietly. 


“It’s in you to 
do something really big. And you must 
do it. If not, you’ll go to pieces. You 
don’t understand yourself.” 

“And do you profess to?” 

“A little.” He smiled down at her. 
“The gods have given you the gelden 
gift, the creative faculty. And chere’s 
a price to pay if you don’t use the gift.” 

Nan’s blue-violet eyes held a star- 
tled look. — 

“You’ve got something which isn’t 
given to every one. To precious few, 
in fact. And if you don’t use it, it will 
poison everything. We artists must not 
rust. If we do, the soul corrodes.” 

The sincerity of his tone was unmis- 
takable. Art was the only altar at 
which Rooke worshiped; it was prob- 
ably the only altar at which he ever 
would worship consistently. Nan sud- 
denly yielded to the driving force at 
the back of his speech. 

“Listen to this, then,” she said. “It’s 
a setting to some words I came across 
the other day.” 

She handed him a slip of paper on 
which the words were written, and his 
eyes ran swiftly down the verses of the 
brief lyric which was called “Ismpty 


Hands.” 


Away in the sky, high over our heads, 
With the width of the world between, 

The far moon sails like a shining ship 
Which the dreamer’s eyes have seen. 


And empty hands are outstretched in vain, 
While aching eyes beseech, 

And hearts may break that cry for the moon, 
The silver moon out of reach! 


But sometimes God on His great white throne 
Looks down from the heaven above, 
And lays in the hands that are empty, 
The tremulous star of love. 
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Nan played softly, humming the mel- 
ody in her wistful little pipe of a voice. 
It had an appealing quality, the heart- 
touching quality of the mezzo-soprano, 
while through the music ran the same 
unsatisfied cry as in her setting of the 
old Tentmaker’s passionate words, a 
terrible demand for those things which 
life sometimes withholds. 

As she ceased playing Maryon Rooke 
spoke musingly. 

“It’s a queer world,” he said. “What 
a man warts he can’t have. He sees 
the good gifts and may not take them. 
Or, if he takes the one he wants the 
most, he loses all the est. Fame and 
love arid life—the great gad Circum- 
stance arranges all these little matters 
for us. And mighty badly sometimes! 
And that’s why I can’t im 

He broke off abruptly, checking what 
he had intended to say. Nan felt as if 
a door had been shut in her face. This 


man had a rare faculty for implying 
everything and saying nothing. 


“T don’t understand,” she said. 

“An artist isn’t a free agent, he isn’t 
free to take the things life offers,” he 
ansvered steadily. “He’s seen ‘the far 
moon’ with the dreamer’s eyes, and 
that’s probably all he'll ever see of it. 
His ‘empty hands’ may not even grasp 
at the star.” 

He had adapted the verses very 
cleverly to suit his purpose. With a 
sudden flash of intuition, Nan under- 
stood him, and the fear which had 
knocked at her heart when Penelope 
nad assumed that there was a definite 
understanding between herself and 
Rooke knocked again. He was giving 
her her congé, by frankly admitting that 
art came first and love a poor second. 

“Last talks are always odious!” he 
asserted, after a moment of silence. 

“Last?” she queried. Her fingers 
were trifling nervously with the pages 
of an album of songs which rested 
against the music desk. 

He did not look at her. 


“Yes,” he said quietly. “I’m going 
away. I leave for Paris to-morrow.” 

There was a crash of jangled notes 
as the album suddenly pitched forward 
on to the keys of the piano. 

With an impetuous movement, he 
leaned toward her and caught her hands 
in his. 

“Nan!” he said hoarsely. 
Do you care?” 

But the next moment, he had released 
her. 

“I’m a fool!” he said. “What’s the 
use of drawing a boundary line and 
then overstepping it?” 

“And where”—Nan’s voice was very 
low—‘where do you draw the line?” 

He stood motionless a moment. Then 
he drew a line with his hand, a line 
between himself and her. 

“There,” he said briefly. 

She caught her breath. But before 
she could reply, he was speaking again. 

“You've been very good to me, Nan; 
you’ve pushed the gate of paradise at 
least ajar. And if it closes now, I’ve 
no earthly right to grumble. After all, 
I’m only one among your many friends. 
Good-by, beloved,” he said. His voice 
was rough and uneven. 

Mechancally, she shook hands and 
her lips murmured some mechanical re- 
sponse. She heard the door of the flat 
close behind him, followed almost im- 
mediately by the clang of the iron door 
of the elevator. It seemed to her as if 
a curious note of finality sounded in the 
metallic clamor of the door. 

With a little strangled cry she sank 
into a chair, clasping her hands tightly 
together. She sat there, very still and 
quiet, staring blankly into space. 


“Nan! 


And so, an hour later, Penelope 
found her, and was startled by the curi- 
ous, dazed look in her eyes. 

“Nan!” she cried sharply. 
What’s the matter °” 

Nan turned her head fretfully from 
one side to the other. 


“Nan! 
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“Nothing,” she 
“Nothing whatever.” 

But Penelope saw the look in her 
face. Very deliberately she divested 
herself of her hat and coat and sat 
down. 

“Tell me about it,” she said prac- 
tically. “Is it—is it that man?” 

A gleam of humor shot across Nan’s 
face. 

“Yes,” she said, smiling a little. “It 
is ‘that man.’ ” 

“Well, what’s happened? Surely,” 
Penelope went on with an accent of 


reproof, “surely you've not refused 
him ?” 


answered dully. 


Nan still regarded her with a faintly 
humorous smile. 

“Do you think I should not have 
refused him?” she queried. 

Penelope answered with decision. 

“Certainly I do. You could see, any 


one could see, that he cared badly, and 
you ought to have sent him away 
months ago if you only meant to give 


him his congé at the end. 
playing the game.” 

Nan began to laugh helplessly. 

“Penny, you’re too funny for words, 
if you only knew it. But still, you’re 
beginning to restore my self-respect. If 
you were mistaken in him, then per- 
haps I’ve not been quite such an in- 
credible fool as I thought.” 

“Mistaken?” There was a look of 
consternation in Penelope’s honest 
brown eyes. “Mistaken? Nan, what 
do you mean ?” 

“It’s quite simple.” Nan’s laughter 
ceased suddenly. “Maryon Rooke has 
not asked me to marry him. I’ve not 
refused him. He—he didn’t give me 
the opportunity.” Her voice shook a 
little. “He’s just been in {o say 
good-by,” she went on, after a pause. 
“He’s going abroad.” 

“Listen to me, Nan.” Penelope spoke 
very quietly. “There’s a mistake some- 
where. I’m absolutely sure Maryon 


It wasn’t 


cares for you, and cares pretty badly, 
too.” 

“Oh, yes, he cares! But,” Nan said, 
in a studiously light voice which hid 
the quivering pain at her heart, “a ris- 
ing artist has to consider his art. He 
can’t hamper himself by marriage with 
an impecunious musician who isn’t able 
to pull wires and help him on. ‘He 
travels thé fastest who travels alone.’ 
You know it. And Maryon_ Rooke 
knows it. I suppose it’s true.” 

She got up from her chair and walked 
over to Penelope. 

“We won't talk of this again, Penny. 
What one wants is a ‘far moon,’ and I’d 
forgotten the width of the world which 
always seems to lie between. My ‘shin- 
ing ship’ has foundered. That’s all.” 

And so the subject was dropped. 


CHAPTER II. 


Penelope tapped 
bedroom door. 

“Nan, are you ready? 
waiting outside.” 

“Ticking tuppences away like the 
very dickens, too!” returned Nan, 
emerging from her room dressed for a 
journey. 

It was a week or two later and in 
response to a wire—and as the result 
of a good deal of persuasion on the part 
of Penelope—Nan had accepted an en- 
gagement to play at a big charity con- 
cert in Exeter. Lady Chatterton, the 
manager of the concert, had offered to 
put her up for the couple of nights in- 
volved, and Nan was now hurrying to 
catch the Paddington train. 

“T’ve induced the taxi driver to come 
up and carry down your baggage,” pur- 
sued Penelope. “You'll have to look 
fairly sharp if you’re to catch the one- 
fifty.” 

“IT must catch it,” declared Nan. 
“Why, the Chattertons are fourteen 
miles from Abbencombe station, and it 
would be simply ghastly if they sent all 


sharply at Nan’s 


Your taxi’s 
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that way to meet me and there was no 
me! Besides, there’s a rehearsal fixed 
for ten o'clock to-morrow morning.” 

While she spoke the two girls were 
making their way down the circular 
flight of stone steps, since the elevator 
was temporarily out of order, preceded 
by the driver who was grumblingly car- 
rying Nan’s suit case and hatbox. A 
minute or two later, the taxi emitted a 
grunt from somewhere within the 
depths of its being and Nan was off, 
with Penelope’s cheery “Good luck!” 
ringing in her ears. 

She sat back against the cushions with 
a sigh of relief. She had run it rather 
close, but now, glancing down at her 
wrist watch, she realized that she would 
catch her train fairly easily. 

It was after they had entered the 
Park that the first contretemps oc- 
curred. The taxi came abruptly to a 
standstill. Nan let down the window 


and leaned out. 
“What’s the matter ?” she asked, with 


some anxiety. 

The driver descended from his seat 
and regarded her with a complete lack 
of interest. 

“That’s just whot I’m goin’ to find 
out,” he replied in a detached way. 

Nan watched him while he poked 
about the engine, then sank back into 
her seat with a murmur of relief as he 
climbed once more into his place behind 
the wheel and the taxi started again. 

But before two minutes had elapsed, 
there came another halt, followed by 
another lengthy examination. of the en- 
gine’s internals, Engine’ trouble spelled 
disaster, and Nan hopped out and 
joined the driver in the road. 

“What’s wrong?” she asked. “I’m 
afraid I shall miss my train at this 
rate.” 

“I can’t help it if you do,’ 
the man. 

“But I can’t miss it!” declared Nan. 

“And this here taxi can’t catch it.” 


, 


returned 


“Do you mean you really can’t get 
her to go?” 

“Haven’t I just bin saying so?” he 
returned aggressively. ‘“That’s just 
how it stands. She won’t go.” 

He ignored Nan’s exclamation of 
dismay and renewed his investigation 
of the engine. 

“No,” he said at last. “I can’t get 
you to Paddington, or anywhere else.” 
He spoke with a stubborn unconcern 
that was simply maddening. 

“Then call another taxi quick!” said 
Nan. 

“Where from?” he asked contemptu- 
ously. “There ain’t no taxi stand 
here.” 

Nan looked around hopelessly. Cars 
and taxis, some with luggage and some 
without, went speeding past her, but 
never one that was empty. 

“Oh”—she turned desperately to the 
driver—‘‘can’t you do anything? Run 
down and see if you. can hail one for 
me. I'll stay here by the taxi.” 

He shook his head. 

“Callin’ taxis for people ain’t my 
job,” he remarked negligently. 

Nan, driven by the extreme urgency 
of her need, stepped out into the mid- 
dle of the road and excitedly hailed the 
next taxicab which passed her carrying 
luggage. She waved so frantically that 
the driver slowed up. Some one looked 
out of the window, and with a vague, 
troubled surprise, Nan realized that the 
cab’s solitary passenger was a man. But 
she was far beyond being deterred by 
that circumstance. 

“Are you going to Paddington?” she 
demanded breathlessly. 

“Yes, I am,” came the answer, in a 
slight, well-bred drawl. “Can I do any- 
thing for you?” 

“You can drive me there, if you 
will,” replied Nan, with the bluntness 
of despair. ‘My taxi’s broken down.” 

“But with pleasure.” 

The man was out of his own cab 
in an instant, and held the door open 
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while Nan paid her fare and ordered 
the driver to transfer her baggage. A 
minute later the transfer was accom- 
plished, and Nan found ‘herself sitting 
in a taxi with an absolute stranger. 

“He was a perfect beast of a driver!” 
was ‘her first heartfelt ejaculation. 

The man beside her smiled. 

“I’m sure he was,” he replied. 

Nan stole a veiled glance at him. His 
face was lean, with a squarish jaw; 
very dark brows and lashes contrasted 
oddly with his fair hair and blue-gray 
eyes. In one eye he wore a_ horn- 
rimmed monocle from which depended 
a narrow black ribbon. 

“T can’t thank you enough for com- 
ing to my rescue,” said Nan, after her 
quick scrutiny. “It was so frightfully 
important that I should catch this 
train.” 

“Was it?” 

Somehow the brief question com- 
pelled an explanation, although it held 
no suggestion of curiosity, nothing 
more than a friendly interest. 

“Yes. I have a concert engagement 
to-morrow, and if I missed this train 
I couldn’t possibly make my connection 
at St.“David’s station. I change to an- 
other line there.” 

“Then I’m very glad I sailed in at 
the crucial moment. Of course, you 
could have traveled down by an earlier 
train to-morrow if the worst had oc- 
curred to-day, but I suppose you'd 
rather not have to play in public im- 
mediately after a long railway jour- 
ney.” 

“How do you know I play?” de- 
manded Nan. “It’s just conceivable 
that I.might be a singer!” 

A distinct twinkle showed in his eyes. 

here are quite a number of ‘con- 
ceivable’ things about you. But I heard 
Miss Nan Davenant play several times, 
during the war, at concerts where spe- 
cial seats were allotted to the wounded. 
I’m sorry to say I haven’t heard you 
lately.” 


“Oh, were you in the war?” she 
asked quickly. 
“Why, naturally!” He smiled a 


little. “I was perfectly sound in wind 


"and limb, then.” 


“And now? You look quite sound 


in wind and limb still,” she commented. 

“Oh, I’ve been one of the lucky ones! 
I’ve only got a game leg as my sou- 
I just limp a bit, that’s 


venir of hell. 
all.” 

“I’m so sorry you’ve a souvenir of 
any kind,” said Nan quickly, with the 
spontaneousness which was part of her 
charm. 

“Now that’s very nice of you,” he 
answered. “But there’s no reason why 
you should burden yourself with the 
woes of a perfect stranger.” 

“T don’t call you a perfect stranger,” 
replied Nan composedly. “I call you a 
Good Samasitan.” 

“I’m generally known as Peter Mal- 
lory,” he interjected modestly. 

“And you know my name. 
that constitutes an introduction.” 

“Thank you,” he said simply. 

“The thanks are all on my side,” Nan 
answered. “Here we are at Padding- 
ton, and it’s entirely due to you that I 
shall catch my train.” 

The taxi pulled up and stood pant- 
ing. 

“Shares, please!” said Nan, when he 
had paid the driver. 

For an instant, a look of swift nega- 
tion flashed across Mallory’s face, then 
he replied composedly : 

“Your share is two shillings.” 

Nan tendered a two-shilling piece, 
blessing him in her heart for refrain- 
ing from putting her under a financial 
obligation to a stranger. He accepted 
the money quite simply and, turning 
away to speak to a porter, he tucked 
the two-shilling piece into his waistcoat 
pocket, while an odd, contemplative 
little smile curved his lips. 

“T’ve told the porter to find you a 
good seat,” he said, turning to Nan 


I think 
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again. “I think you ought to be all 
right, as the trains aren’t crowded. 
Good-by.” ; 

Nan held out her hand impulsively. 

“Good-by,” she said. “And, once 
more, thank you ever so much.” 

His hands closed firmly around hers. 

“There's no need. I’m only too glad 
to have been of service.” 

He raised his hat and moved away, 
and Nan could see the slight limp of 
which he had spoken. 

The porter fulfilled his obligations 
and placed her in an empty first-class 
carriage, even exerting himself to fetch 
a newsboy, from whom she purchased 
some magazines. The train started 
and very soon she had settled down to 
the quiet monotony of the journey. 
After she had finished luncheon, which 
was served in her own compartment, 
she drowsed over a magazine until she 
woke with a start to find the train at a 
standstill. Thinking she had arrived at 
St. David’s station, where she must 


change to another line, she sprang up 


briskly. To her amazement she found 
they were not at a station at all. Green 
fields sloped away from the railway 
track, and there was neither house nor 
cottage in sight. The agitated voices of 
the guard and ticket collector sounded 
just below, and Nan thrust her head out 
of the window. 

“Why are we stopping?” she asked. 
“Have we run into something?” 

The guard looked up irritably. Then, 
seeing the charming face bent above 
him, he softened visibly. 

“Pretty near, miss. There’s a great 
piece of timber across the line. Luck- 
ily the engineer saw it and pulled up 
just in time. And a miss is as good as 
a mile, isn’t it?” 

“How dreadful!” ejaculated Nan. 
“Do you think you'll get the line cleared 
soon ?” 

The guard shook his head discourag- 
ingly. 

“Well, it'll take a bit of time, miss, 


and even when we get clear we'll have 
to go slow and keep a sharp lookout.” 

“Do you think I shall miss my con- 
nection for Abbencombe ?” 

“T’m afraid you will, miss. 

Nan’s face fell. 

“It’s better than missing a limb or 
two, or your life, maybe,” observed the 
guard, with rebuke in his tones. 

Nan laughed and tipped him. 

“Much better,” she agreed. 

And the guard, with a beaming smile, 
moved off to the other end of the train. 

It was some time before the obstruc- 
tion on the line was removed and the 
train enabled to steam ahead once more. 
Nan found herself unable to continue 
reading, and she gazed out of the win- 
dow, wondering in desultory fashion 
how long she would have to wait at 
St. David’s before the next train ran 
to Abbencombe. It was impossible, now, 
for her to catch the one she had origi- 
nally planned to take. 

The train proceeded at a cautious 
pace and finally pulled into St. David’s 
an hour late. Nan jumped out and 
made inquiry of a porter, only to learn 
that there was no later to Abben- 
combe that day! 

Rather shaken by the misadventures 
of the journey, she turned away from 
him, hopelessly, and found herself face 
to face with Peter Mallory. 

“In trouble again?” he asked, catch- 
ing sight of her face. 

She was surprised into another ques- 
tion instead of a reply. 

“Did you come down by this train, 
too?” she asked. 

“Yes. But I traveled in the smoker.” 

Nan was pleased that he had made no 
attempt to travel with her. 

“IT suppose you’ve missed your con- 
nection ?” he pursued. 

“Yes. That’s just it. The last train 
to Abbencombe has gone and my 
friend’s car was to meet me there. I’m 
stranded.” 

He pondered a moment. 
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“So am I. I must get on to Abben- 
combe, though, and I’m going to hire 
a car and drive there. Will you let me 
give you a lift? Probably your chauf- 
feur will still be at the station. To 
make sure, we could telephone from 
here to the Abbencombe station master, 
and ask him to tell your man to wait for 
you, as you’re coming on by motor.” 

“Oh!” Nan gasped, and before she 
had time to say anything further, he 
had gone off to see about telephoning. 

When he finally returned, his face 
wore an expression of humorous satis- 
faction. 

“T’ve fixed it all,” he said. “Your 
car has just arrived at Abbencombe 
and the chauffeur has been told to wait 
there. I’ve hired another one here for 
our journey. Now let me put you into 
it and then I'll see about your luggage.” 

Nan took her seat obediently and re- 
flected that there was something tre- 
mendously reliable about this man. Al- 
most unconsciously she compared him 
with Maryon Rooke; Rooke, with his 
curious fascination and detached, half 
cynical outlock on life, his beautiful 
ideals, and—Nan’s inner self flinched 
from the acknowledgment—his fre- 
quent falling short of them. 

Unwillingly, she had to confess that 
Maryon was something both of poseur 
and actor, with an ineradicable streak of 
cynicism in his composition added to 
a strange undercurrent of passion 
which he rarely allowed to carry him 
away. Apart from this he was a gen- 
uine, creative artist. Whereas Peter 
Mallory, beautifully unselfconscious, 
was helpful in a simple, straightforward 
way which gave one a feeling of. secur- 
ity. And she liked his whimsical smile. 

She was more than ever sure of the 
latter fact when he joined her in the 
caf, remarking smilingly : 

“This is a great bit of luck for me. 
I should have had a long drive of 
twenty-five miles all by myself, if you 
hadn’t been left high and dry as well.” 


“It’s very nice of you to call it luck,” 
replied Nan as the car slid away inte 
the winter dusk of the afternoon. “Are 
you usually a lucky person? You look 
as if you might be.” 

Under the light of the tiny electric 
bulb which illuminated the car, she saw 
his face change suddenly. The lines on 
either side of the sensitive mouth 
seemed to deepen and a weary gravity 
showed for an instant in his eyes. 

“Appearances are known to be de- 
ceitful, aren’t they?” he answered, with 
an attempt at lightness. ‘No, I’m 
afraid I’ve not been specially lucky.” 

“In love or in cards?” 

The words left her lips unthinkingly 
and she regretted them the moment they 
were spoken. She felt that he must in- 
evitably suspect her of a prying curi- 
osity. 

“I’m lucky at cards,” he replied. 

There was something: in his voice 
that appealed to Nan’s sympathy. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” she said, ‘rather 
tremulously. ‘Perhaps some day the 
other kind of hick will come, too.” 

“That’s out of the question,” he said 
harshly. 

“Do you know a little poem called 
‘Empty Hands?’” she asked. “I set it 
to music one day because I liked the 
words so much. Listen.” 

In a low voice, a trifle shaken by 
reason of the sudden tensity which had 
crept into the atmosphere, she repeated 


the brief lyric. 
“But sometimes God on His white 
throne 
Looks down from the heaven above, 
And lays in the hands that are empty, 


The tremulous star of love.” 


great 


As she spoke the last verse, Nan’s 
voice took on a tender, instifictive note 


of consolation. Had she been looking 
she would have seen Peter Mallory’s 
hand clench as if to crush some sud- 
den, urgent emotion. But she was gaz- 
ing straight in front of her. 

“Only sometimes there isn’t any star, 
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and your hands would be ‘outstretched 
in vain,’ as the song says,” he com- 
mented, 

“Oh, I hope not!” cried Nan. 
to believe they wouldn’t be!” 

Mallory uttered a short laugh. 

“I’m afraid it’s no case for ‘believ- 
ing.’ It’s hard fact.” 

Nan remained silent. There was a 
bitter note in his voice which made her 
feel that her poor little efforts at con- 
solation were utterly futile. It seemed 
as if he read her thought, for he turned 
to her quickly with that charming smile 
of his. 

“You'd make a topping pal,” he said. 
And Nan knew that, in some indefinable 
way, she had comforted him. 

They drove on in silence for some 
time and when, later on, they began to 
talk again it was on ordinary, common- 
place topics, by mutual consent avoid- 
ing any byway which might lead them 
back to personal matters. 

In due course, they arrived at Abben- 
combe and the car purred up to the 
station, where the Chattertons’ limou- 
sine was waiting for Nan. The transit 
from one car to the other was quickly 
effected, and Peter Mallory stood bare- 
headed at the door of the limousine. 

“Good-by,” he said. “And thank 
you, little pal. I hope you'll never find 
your moon out of reach.” 

Nan held out her hand, and he carried 
it to his lips. 

“Good-by,” he said once more. 


“Try 


CHAPTER III. 


On a gray November afternoon two 
days later, Penelope stood at one of the 
windows of the flat in Edenhall Man- 
sions, looking down at the busy thor- 
oughfare below, lost in thought, Her 
reflections were interrupted, after a few 
minutes by the sudden appearance of 
Emily, the unhurried maid of all work, 
whom Nan’s sense of fitness had re- 
christened “our Adagio.” 


“Here’s a lady to see you,” she an- 
nounced briefly. 

Penelope turned quickly and at sight 
of the visitor, a look of pleasure flashed 
into her face. 

“Kitty! Back in town at last! 
it’s good to see you again!” 

She kissed the newcomer warmly and 
helped her remove her enveloping 
furs. When these were.at last shed, 
Mrs. Barry Seymour was revealed as 
a plump, fashionable little person with 
auburn hair, the very newest shade; 
brown eyes which owed their shadowed 
lids to kohl; a glorious skin—which 
she had had the sense to leave to nature 
—and a chic little face at once so kind 
and humorous and entirely delightful 
that all censure was disarmed. 

“We only got back to town last 
night,” she said returning Penelope’s 
salute with fervor. “So I flew round 
to-day to see how you two were getting 
on. I can’t think how you’ve managed 
without the advantage of my counsel 
for three whole months!” 

“T don’t think we have managed any 
too well,” admitted Penelope dryly. 

“There! What did I say?” she ex- 
claimed, with manifest delight. “I told 
Barry, when he would go up to Scot- 
land just for the pleasure of killing 
little birds, that I was sure something 
would happen in my absence. What is 
it? Nothing very serious, of course. 
By the way, where’s Nan this morn- 
ing?” 

“Playing at a concert in Exeter. At 
least, the concert took place last night. 
I’m expecting her back this afternoon.” 

“Well, that’s good news, not bad. 
How did you induce her to do it? She’s 
been slacking abominably, lately.” 

Penelope nodded somberly. 

“T know. I’ve been pitching into Her 
for it.” 

“She’s like every other girl. She 
can’t settle down after four years of 
perpetual thrill. and excitement. 


Oh, 
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What’s she been doing lately? Has she 
written anything new?” 

Penelope laughed grimly. 

“Oh, a song or two! And she has 
composed. one gruesome thing which 
makes your blood run cold.” 

“She’s rather inclined to err on the 
side of tragedy,” observed Kitty. 

“Especially just now,” added Penel- 
ope pointedly, 

“What do you mean? Is anything 
wrong with Nan?” Kitty asked anx- 
iously. 

“Yes, there’s something very wrong. 
I’m worried about her, and it’s all the 
fault of that wretched artist man we 
met at your house.” 

“Do you mean Maryon Rooke?” 

“Yes,” Penelope answered briefly. 
“He’s rather smashed Nan up.” 

“He? Nan?” Kitty’s voice rose in 
a crescendo of incredulity.. “But he 
was crazy about her! And has been 
for some time. Why, I thought there 
was practically an understanding be- 
tween them!” 

“Yes. So did mest people,’ 
Penelope shortly. 

“For goodness’ sake, be more explicit, 
Penny! Surely she hasn’t turned him 
down?” 

“He hasn't given her the chance.” 

“You mean—you can’t mean that he 
has chucked her ?” 

“That’s practically what it amounts 
to. And I don’t understand it. If ever 
a man deliberately set himself to make 
a woman care, Maryon Rooke was the 
man. And when he'd succeeded, he 
went away.” 

“And I suppose all this, coming on 
top of the staleness of things in gen- 
eral, has flattened her out?” Kitty said 
reflectively. 

“T believe he has taken the savor out 
of things for her,” said Penelope. Then 
she added slowly, in a voice which was 
quite unlike her usual practical tones, 
“Brushed the bloom off the world for 
her.” 


’ 


replied 


“Poor old Nan! 
hit. 
fore.” 

““Never—before she met that man. I 
can’t forgive him, Kitty. I’m horribly 
afraid of the effect this miserable affair 
is going to have on a girl of Nan’s odd 
temperament.” 

Kitty turned the matter over in her 
mind in silence. Then with a small, 
sage nod of her red head, she advanced 
a suggestion. 

“Bring her over to dinner to-morrow 
—no, not to-morrow, I’m booked. Say 
Thursday, and I'll have a nice man to 
meet her. She needs some one to play 
around with. There’s nothing like an- 
other man to knock the first one out of 
a woman’s head. It’s cure by homeop- 
athy.” 

Penelope smiled dubiously. 

“It’s a bit of bad luck for the second 
man, isn’t it? If he’s nice. You know 
Nan is rather fatal to the peace of the 
male mind.” 

“Oh, the man I’m thinking of has 
himself well in hand! He’s a novelist 
and finds safety in numbers. His 
mother was French.” 

“And Nan’s great-grandmother was 
French, too. Kitty, is it wise?” 

“Extreme measures are sometimes 
necessary. He and she will hit it off 
together at once, I know.” 

As Kitty finished speaking there came 
a trill at the front doorbell. Kitty 
looked at the clock and jumped up 
quickly. 

“Good heavens! That’s Barry. He 
said he would call for me here. I'd 
forgotten all about it! Penelope. I must 
fly! Thursday, then; don't forget. 
Dinner at eight.” 

She caught up her furs. There was 
a faint rustle of feminine garments, a 
fleeting whiff of violets in the air, and 
Kitty had taken her departure. 

A short time afterward, a taxi pulled 
up at Edenhall Mansions and Nan 
stepped out of it. Penelope sprang up 


She must be hard 
She’s never been hurt badly be- 
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to welcome her as she entered the sit- 
ting room. 

“Well, how did it 
eagerly. 

“The concert? Oh, quite well! I 
had a very good reception, and this 
morning’s notices in the newspapers 
were positively calculated to make me 
blush.” 

There was an odd note of indiffer- 
ence in her voice; the concert did not 
appear to interest her much. Penelope 
pursued her interrogation. 

“Did you enjoy yourself?” 

A curious look of reminiscence came 
into Nan’s eyes. 

“Oh, yes! I enjoyed myself. Very 
much.” For some reason or other, Nan 
felt reluctant to share with Penelope— 
or with any one else, just at present— 
the facts of her meeting with Peter 
Mallory. 

“You caught your train all right at 
Paddington?” 

Nan’s mouth tilted in a faint smile. 

“Quite all right,” responded 
placidly. 

Finding that the question-and-answer 
process was not getting them very far, 
Penelope announced her own small item 
of news. 

“Kit was here this afternoon,” she 
said. 

“Just my luck to miss her,” Nan mut- 
tered irritably. 

“No, it isn’t ‘just your luck,’ my dear. 
It’s any one’s luck. You make such a 
grievance of trifles.” 

In an instant, Nan’s charming smile 
flashed out. 

“IT am a beast,” she said in a tone of 
acquiescence. “What on earth should 
I do without you, Penny, to bully me 
and generally lick me into shape?” She 
dropped a light kiss on the top of Penel- 
ope’s bent head. “But, truly, I hate to 
miss Kit Seymour. She’s as good as a 
tonic and just now I feel like a bottle 
of champagne that’s been uncorked for 
a week.” 


go: she asked 


she 


“You're overtired,” replied Penelope 
prosaically. “You're soso excéssive 
in all you do.” 

“The truth, the whole 
nothing but the truth,’ Nan acknowl- 
edged. “Well, what’s the Kitten’s 
news? What color is her hair this sea- 
son?” 

“Red. It suits her remarkably well.” 

Nan rippled with mirth. 

“Kit wants us to dine with them on 
Thursday. I suppose you can?’’ Penel- 
ope asked. 

“With all the pleasure in life. Their 
chef is a dream,” murmured Nan remi- 
niscently. 

“As though 
Penelope. 

“But I do care,’ she averred. “It 
isn’t my little inside which cares. It’s 
a purely external feeling which likes to 
have everything just right. If it’s going 
to be a dinner, I want it perfect from 
soup to savory.” 

“Bah!” Penelope grunted. “The 
eritical faculty is overdeveloped in you, 
my child.” 

“Not a bit! Would you like to drink 
champagne out of a kitchen teacup? 
Of course not. I merely apply the same 
principle to other things. For instance, 
if the man I married ate peas with a 
knife, not all the sterling qualities he 
might possess would compensate. 
Whereas if he had perfect manners, I 
believe I could forgive him half the 
sins in the Decalogue.”’ 


truth, and 


you cared!” scoffed 


“Manners are merely external,” pro- 
tested Penelope, although privately she 
acknowledged to a sneaking agreement 
with Nan’s point of view. 

“Well,” retorted Nan, “we’ve got to 


live with externals, haven’t we? It’s 
only on rare occasions that people ad- 
mit each other to their souls’ doorsteps. 
Besides,” she continued argumentative- 
ly, “decent manners aren't external. 
They’re the ‘outward and visible sign.’ ” 

“The theory may be correct,” ad- 
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mitted Penelope, “though a trifle ideal- 
istic for the twentieth century.” 

“It oughtn’t to be idealistic.” There 
was a faint note of wistfulness in Nan's 
voice. “Why should everything that is 
beautiful be invariably termed “ideal- 
istic?’ Oh, there are ten thousand 
things I’d like altered in this world of 
ours!” 

“Of course there are. You wouldn't 
be you, otherwise! You want a spe- 
cially constructed world and a pecul- 
iarly adapted human nature. In fact, 
you want the moon!” 

Nan stared into the fire reflectively. 

“I wonder,” she said slowly, “if I 
shall get it?” 

Penelope glanced at her sharply. 

“It’s highly improbable,” she replied. 
“But a little philosophy would be quite 
as useful and a far more likely acquisi- 
tion.” 

As she finished speaking a bell pealed 
through the flat, pealed with an irritable 
suggestion that it had been rung un- 
availingly before. Followed Emily’s 


footsteps as she pursued her unhurried 
way to answer its demand, and pres- 
entily a visitor was shown into the room. 
He was a man of over seventy, erect 
and well preserved, with white hair 


and clipped mustache. There was an 
indefinable courtliness of manner about 
him which recalled the days of lace ruf- 
fles and knee breeches. The two girls 
rose to greet him with unfeigned de- 
light. ~ 

“Uncle!” cried Nan. ‘How dear of 
you to come just when our spirits were 
at their lowest ebb!” 

“My dears!” He kissed his niece 
and shook hands with Penelope. Nan 
pushed an armchair toward the fire. 

“And why,” he asked, “has the 
barometer fallen?” 

“You can’t expect it to be always ‘set 
fair!’” Nan answered. 

“Td like it to be,” returned St. John 
simply. 

A fugitive thought flashed through 


Nan’s mind that he and Peter Mallory 
were merely young and old representa- 
tives of a similar type of man. 

“Apropos,” pursued Lord St. John, 
with a twinkle, “your handmaiden ap- 
pears to me a quite just cause and in- 
pediment.” 

“Oh, our ‘Adagio!’”’ exclaimed Nan. 
“We've long since ceas€d to expect 
much from her. Did she keep you 
waiting on the doorstep long?” 

“Only about ten minutes,’” murmured 
St. John mildly. “But seriously, why. 
don’t you—er—give her warning :” 

“My dear innocent uncle!” protested 
Nan amusedly. ‘Don’t you know that 
that sort of thing isn’t done nowadays, 
not in the best circles?” 

“Besides,” added Penelope practi- 
cally, “we should probably be out of 
the frying pan into the fire. The jewels 
in the domestic line are few and far be- 
tween and certainly not to be purchased 
within our financial limits. And, frank- 
ly, there are very few jewels left, at 
any price. The tradition of good serv- 
ice has gone.” 

“Do wages make 
ventured St. John. 

“Of course they do—to a certain ex- 
tent,” Penelope replied. ‘‘Money makes 
a difference in most things, doesn’t it?” 

“There are one or two things it can’t 
taint,” he answered quietly. “And now 
you’ve really brought me to the very 
object of my visit.” 

“T thought it was a desire to inquire 
after the health of your favorite niece,” 
hazarded Nan impertinently. 

“So it was. And as finance plays a 
most important part in that affair, the 
matter dovetails exactly!” 

He smoked in silence for a moment. 
Then he resumed : 

“T should like, Nan, with your per- 
mission, to double your allowance and 
make it six hundred a year.” 

Nan gasped. 

“You see,” he pursued, “though I’m 
only a mere man, I know the cost of 


any difference?” 
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living has soared sky-high, including” 
—with a sly glance at Penelope—“the 
cost of servants.” 

“Well, but really, uncle, I could man- 
age with less than that,” protested Nan. 
“Four or five hundred, with what we 
earn, would be quite sufficient—quite.” 

St. John regarded her reflectively. 

“It might be for some people. But 
not for you, my child. I know your 
temperament too well! You've the 
Davenant love of beauty and the in- 
stinct to surround yourself with all 
that’s worth having, and I hate to think 
of its being thwarted just for lack of 
money. So six hundred a year it will 
be, my dear. On the same understand- 
ing as before—that you renounce the in- 
come should you marry.” 

“Uncle,” Nan began, “I can’t thank 
you r 

“Don’t, my dear. I merely want to 
give you a little freedom. You mayn’t 
have it always. You won't if you 
marry,” he added, with a_ twinkle. 
“Now, may I have my usual cup of 
coffee, not from the hands of your 
Hebe!” 

Nan nodded and slipped out of the 
room to make the coffee while Penel- 
ope turned toward the visitor with an 
expression of dismay on her face. 

“Do forgive me, Lord St. John,” she 
said. “But is it wise? Aren’t you tak- 
ing from her all incentive to work?” 

“T don’t believe in potboiling,” he re- 
plied promptly. “The best work of a 
talent like Nan’s is not the work that’s 
done to buy the dinner. I may be 
wrong, Penelope. But, remember, my 
wife was a Davenant, nearer than Nan 
by one generation to Angéle de Varin- 
court. And she was never happy! 
Though I loved her, I couldn’t make 
her happy.” 

“T should have thought you would 
have made her happy, if any man 
could,” said Penelope gently. 

“My dear, it’s given to very few men 
to make a woman of temperament 


happy. And Nan is so like my dear, 
dead Annabel that, if for no other rea- 
son, I should always wish to give her 
what happiness I can. Unfortunately 
money won’t buy happiness. But it 
makes possible the harmony of material 
environment which means a great deal 
to Nan.” 

“You surely understand a tempera- 
mental woman!” exclaimed Penelope, 
surprised at the keenness of his percep- 
tion. 

St. John hardly seemed to hear her, 
for he continued: 

“And I want to give her freedom, 
freedom from marriage, if she wishes 
it. That’s why I stipulate that the in- 
come ceases if she marries. I’m trying 
fo weight the balance against her 
marrying.” 

Penelope looked at him question- 
ingly. 

“But why? 
thing of all?” 

“Love and marriage, my dear, are 
two very different things,” commented 
St. John, with an unwonted touch of 
cynicism. “Annabel and I—we loved. 
But I couldn’t make her happy. Our 
temperaments were unsuited; we looked 
out on life from different windows. 
I’m not at all sure that the union of 
sympathetic temperaments, even where 
there is less love, does not result in a 
much larger degree of happiness than 
the union of opposites, where_there is 
great love. The jar and fret is there, 
despite the attraction, and love starves 
in an atmosphere of discord. For the 
race, probably the mysterious attraction 
of opposites will produce the best re- 
sults. But for individual happiness, the 
sympathetic temperament is the first 
necessity.” 

There was a long silence. 
St. John spoke again. 

“And I don’t really think men are at 
all suited to have the care and guar- 
dianship of women.” 

“Unfortunately they’re all that Provi- 


Surely love is the best 


Presently 
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dence has seen fit to provide,” replied 
Penelope. 

“And yet, we men don’t understand 
women, We're constantly hurting them 
with our clumsy misconceptions, with 
our failure to respond td their com- 
plexities.” 

Penelope’s eyes grew kind. 

“I don’t think you would,” she said. 

“Ah, my dear, I’m an old man now 
and perhaps I understand! But there 
was a time when I understood no better 
than the average youngster who gayly 
asks some nice woman to trust her fu- 
ture in his hands, without a second 
thought as to whether he’s fit for such 
a trust. And that was just the time 
when a little understanding would haVe 
given happiness to the woman I loved.” 

He spoke rather wearily, but he con- 
trived a smile as Nan entered, carry- 
ing a cup of coffee in her hand. 

“My compliments, Nan. Your coffee 
equals that of any Frenchwoman.” 

“A reversion to type. Don’t forget 


that Angéle de Varincourt is always at 


the back of me.” 

St. John laughed and drank his cof- 
fee appreciatively, and, after a little 
further desultory conversation, took his 
departure. 

“Isn't he a perfect old dear?’ 
Nan when he had gone. 

“Yes,” agreed Penelope. 
And he absolutely spoils you.” 

“T really think*he does, a bit. Imag- 
ine it, Penny, after our strenuous econo- 
mies! Six hundred a year in addition 
to our hard-earned pence! Within 
limits it really does mean pretty frocks, 
and theaters, and taxis when we want 
them.” ; 

Penelope smiled at her riotous satis- 
faction. Nan lived tremendously in the 
present; her capacity for enjoyment 
and for suffering was so intense that 
every little pleasure magnified itself 
and each small fret and jar became a 
minor tragedy. 

But Penelope was acutely conscious 


said 


“He is. 


that beneath all the surface tears and 
laughter’ there lay a hurt which had not 
healed, the ultimate effect and conse- 
quence of which she was afraid to con- 
template 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Nan, may I introduce Mr. Mal- 
lory ?” 

It was the evening of Kitty’s little 
dinner, a cozy gathering of sympathetic 
souls, the majority of whom were more ~ 
or less intimately known to each other. 

“As you both have French blood in 
your veins, you can chant the ‘Mar- 
seillaise’ in unison.” And with a nod 
and a smile, Kitty passed on to where 
her husband was chatting with Ralph 
Fenton, the well-known baritone, and a 
couple of members of Parliament. 

As Nan looked up into the face of 
the man whose acquaintance she had 
already made in such a curious fashion, 
the thought flashed through her mind 
that in his French blood was "the ex- 
planation of his unusual coloring—@, 
black brows and lashes contrasting so 
oddly with the fair hair which insisted 
on springing into crisp waves over his 
head. 

“What luck!’ he exclaimed boyishly. 
“T must be in the fates’ good books to- 
night. What virtuous deed can I have 
done to deserve it?” 

“Playing the part of Good Samaritan 
might have counted,” suggested Nan, 
smiling. “Unless you can recall any 
particularly good action which you’ve 
performed in the interval.” 

“T don’t think I’ve been guilty of a 
solitary one,” he replied seriously. 
“May I?” He offered his arm as the 
guests began trooping in to dinner. 
Penelope was appropriately paired off 
with Fenton, whom she had come to 
know fairly well in the course of her 
professional work. 

“So France has a partial claim on 
you, too?” remarked Mallory, unfold- 
ing his napkin. 
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“Yes; a great-grandmother. I let her 
take the burden of all my sins.” — 

“Not a very heavy one, I imagine,” 
he returned, smiling. 

“T don’t know. - Sometimes”—Nan’s 
eyes grew suddenly pensive—some- 
times I feel that one day I shall do 
something which will make the burden 
too heavy to be shunted on to great- 
grandmamma! Then I'll have to bear 
it myself, I suppose. Do you know, 
I’ve always had the idea that some time 
or other I shall get myself into an awful 
hole and that there won’t be a single 
soul in the world to get me out of it.” 

She spoke with an odd note of pre- 
science in her voice. It was so pro- 
nounced that the sense of foreboding 
communicated itself to Mallory. 

“Don’t talk like that. If you think it, 
you'll be carried forward to just such 
disaster on the current of the thought. 
Be sure, quite, quite sure, that there 
will be some one at hand, even if it’s 
only me,” he added quaintly. 

But 


“The Good Samaritan again? 
you mightn’t know I was in a diffi- 
culty,” protested Nan. 

“I think I should always know if 
you were in trouble,” he said quietly. 

There was a new quality in the 
familiar, lazy drawl, something that was 


very strong and steady. Although he 
had laid no stress on the word “you,” 
yet Nan was conscious in every nerve 
of her that there was an emphatic in- 
dividual significance in the brief words 
he had just uttered. She shied away 
from it like a frightened colt. 

“Still you mightn’t come to the res- 
cue, even if I were struggling in the 
quicksands,” she answered. 

“T should come,” he said deliberately, 
“whether you wanted me to come or 
not.” 

Followed a brief pause, charged with 
a curious emotional tensity. Then Mal- 
lory remarked lightly : 

“T hope you’re going to play.for us 
this evening ?” 


“TI expect so, if Kitty wishes it.” 

“That’s sufficient command for most 
of those to whom she gives the privi- 
lege of friendship, isn’t it?” 

There was a quiet ring of sincerity in 
his voice as he spoke of Kitty, and 
Nan’s heart war ned toward him. 

“Yes,” she assented eagerly. “One 
can’t say ‘no’ to her. But I don’t care 
for it, playing in a drawing-room after 
dinner.” ia 

“No.” Again she felt that quick 
comprehension of his. “The chosen 
few and the chosen moment are what 
you like.” 

“How do you know?” she asked im- 
pulsively. 

“Because I think the ‘how’ and the 
‘where’ of things influence you enor- 
mously.” 

“Don’t they influence you, too?” she 
demanded. 

“Oh, they cqunt, decidedly! But I’m 
not a woman, or an artist, so I’m not 
so much at the mercy of my tempera- 
ment.” 

The man’s insight was extraordinarily 
keen, but touched with a little insouci- 
ant tenderness which kept it from being 
critical in any hostile sense. 

“How well you understand women!” 
Nan commented, with a smile. 

“It’s very nice of you to say so, 
though I haven’t the temerity to agree 
with you. I’m not likely, however, to 
forget that you’ve said it. Perhaps I 
may remind you of it some day.” 

The abrupt intensity of his manner 
startled her. For the second time that 
evening the vivid personal note had 
been struck, suddenly and unforget- 
ably. 

The providential uprising of the 
women at that moment saved her from 
the necessity of a reply. Mallory drew 
her chair aside and, as he handed her 
the cambric web of a handkerchief she 
had let fall, she found him regarding 
her with a humorous expression in his 
eyes. 
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“This quaint English custom!” he 
said lightly. “All you women go into 
another room to gossip and we men are 
condemned to the society of one an- 
other! I’m afraid I’m not even Brit- 
ish enough to appreciate such a droll 
arrangement. Especially this evening.” 

Nan passed out in the wake of the 
other women to spend in desultory 
small talk that awkward after-dinner 
interval which splits the evening into 
halves and involves a picking up of the 
threads—not always successfully ac- 
complished—when the men at last re- 
join the feminine portion of the party. 

“Well,” demanded Kitty, “how do 
you like my lion?” 

“Mr. Mallory? I didn’t know he was 
a lion,” responded Nan. 

“Of course you didn’t. You musi- 
cians never realize that the human zoo 
boasts any other lions except your- 
selves.” 

“He didn’t roar,” Nan said apologeti- 
cally, “so how could I know? Tell 
me about him.” 

“Why, he’s just written what every 
one says will be the book of the year, 
‘Lindley’s Wife.’ It’s a great hit.” 

“T thought that was by G. A. Peter- 
sen?” 

“But Peter is G. A. Petersen. Only 
his intimate friends know it, though, as 
he detests publicity. So don’t give the 
fact away.” 

“IT won't. You've read 
book, I suppose?” 

“Yes. And you must. , It’s the finest 
study of a woman’s temperament I’ve 
ever come across. Goodness knows, 
he’s had opportunity enough to study 
the subject!” 

“Oh, is he a gay Lothario sort of 
person?” Nan asked coldly. “He didn’t 
strike me in that light.” 

“No. He’s not in the least like that. 
He’s an ideal husband wasted.” 

Nan’s eyes twinkled. 

“Don’t poach on preserved ground, 
Kitty. Marriages are made in heaven.” 


this new 


As she spoke, the door opened to ad- 
mit the men, and, somebody claiming 
Kitty’s attention at the moment, she 
turned away without reply. For a few 
minutes the conversation became more 
general until, after a brief hum and 
stir, congenial spirits sought and found 
each other and settled down into little 
groups of twos and threes. Somewhat 
to Nan’s surprise—and, although she 
would not have acknowledged it, to her 
annoyance—Peter Mallory ensconced 
himself. next to Penelope, and Ralph 
Fenton, the singer, thus driven from 
the haven where he would be, came ta 
anchor beside Nan. 

“T’ve not seen you for a long time, 
Miss Davenant. How’s the world been 
treating you?” 

“Rather better than usual,” she re- 
plied gayly. “More ha’pence than 
kicks, for once in a way.” 

“You're booking up pretty deep for 
the winter, then, I suppose?” 

Nan responded indifferently. 

“No. I haven’t booked a single 
future engagement. The ha’pence are 
due to an avuncular relative who has 
a quite inexplicable penchant for an idle 
niece.” 

“My congratulations. Still, I hope 
this unexpected windfall isn’t going to 
keep you off the concert platform alto- 
gether ?” 

“Not more than my own distaste for 
playing in public,” she answered. “I’d 
much rather write music than per- 
form. And now, tell me, are you sing- 
ing here this evening?” 

“I promised Mrs. Seymour. Would 
you be good enough to accompany ?” 

“IT should love it. What are you go- 
ing to sing?” 

“Miss Craig and I want to give a 
duet.” 

“And here comes Kitty to claim your 
promise, I guess.” 

A few minutes later, the two singers’ 
voices were blending delightfully, while 
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Nan’s fingers threaded their way 
through the intricacies of the involved 
accompaniment. 

She was a wonderful accompanist, 
and when, at the end of the song, the 
restrained, well-bred applause broke 
out, Peter Mallory’s share of it was 
offered as much to the accompanist as 
to the singers themselves. 

“Stay where you are, Nan,” cried 
Kitty, as the girl half rose from the 
piano bench. “Stay where you are and 
play something.” 

Knowing Nan’s odd liking for a dim 
light, she switched off most of the burn- 
ers as she spoke, leaving only one or 
two heavily shaded lights still glow- 
ing. Mallory crossed the room so that, 
as he stood leaning with one elbow on 
the chimney piece, he faced the player, 
on whose aureole of dusky hair one of 
the lights still burning cast a glimmer. 
While he waited for her to begin, he 
was aware of a little unaccustomed 
thrill of excitement, as though he were 


on the verge of some discovery. 
Hesitatingly, Nan touched a chord or 


two. Then, without further preamble, 
she broke into strange, suggestive mu- 
sic. It opened joyously the calm begin- 
nings of a happy spirit; then came a 
note of warning, the first low muttering 
of impending woe. Gradually the sim- 
ple melody began to lose itself in a 
chaos of calamity, bent and swayed by 
wailing minor cadences through whose 
torrent of hurrying sound it could be 
heard vainly and fitfully trying to as- 
sert itself again, only to be at last 
weighed down, crushed out, by a cata- 
clysm of despairing chords. Then, 
after a long, pregnant pause, the cul- 
minating silence of defeat, the original 
melody stole out once more, repeated in 
a minor key, hollow and denuded. 

As the music ceased the lights sprang 
up again and Nan, looking across the 
room, met Mallory’s gaze intently bent 
upon her. In his expression she could 
discern that, by a queer gift of intuition, 
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he had comprehended the whole inner 
meaning of what she had been play- 
ing. Most people would have thought 
that it was a magnificent bit of compo- 
sition, particularly for so young a musi- 
cian, but Mallory went deeper and 
knew it to be a wonderful piece of self- 
revelation, the fruit of a spirit sorely 
buffeted. 

Almost instantaneously Nan was con- 
scious of a fierce resentment. She felt 
as if an unwarrantable intrusion had 
been made upon her privacy, and her 
annoyance showed itself in the quick 
compression of her mouth. She was 
about to slip away under cover of the 
applause when Mallory laid a detain- 
ing hand upon her arm. 

“Don’t go,” he said. 
me for understanding.” 

Nan, sorely against her will, looked 
up and met his eyes, eyes which were 
irresistibly kind and friendly. She hesi- 
tated, still anxious to escape. 

“Please,” he begged. “Don’t leave 
me”—his lips endeavored not to smile 
—“‘in high dudgeon. It’s always seemed 
such an awiul thing to be left in—like 
boiling oil.” 

Suddenly she yielded to the man’s 
whimsical charm and sank down again 
on to the bench. 

“That’s better.” He smiled and 
seated himself beside her. “I couldn’t 
help it, you know,” he said quaintly. 
“It was you yourself who told me.” 

“Told you what?” 

“That the world hadn’t been quite 
kind.” 

“Tell me,” Nan queried, with averted 
head, “how—how much did you under- 
stand?” 

Mallory scrutinized her reflectively. 

“You really wish to know?” 

“Yes, really.” 

He was silent a moment. Then he 
spoke slowly, as though choosing his 
words. 

“Fate has given you one of her back- 
handers, I think, and you want the 


“And forgive 
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thing you can’t have, want it rather 
badly. And, just now, nothing seems 
quite worth while.” 

“Go on,” she said, very low. 

He hesitated. Then, as if suddenly 
making up his mind to hit hard, he 
spoke incisively. 

“The man wasn’t worth it.” 

Nan gave a faint, irrepressible start. 

“You don’t know him,” she began. 

“But I know you.” 

“This is only our second meeting.” 

“What of that? I know you well 
enough to be sure, quite sure, that you 
wouldn’t give unasked. You're too 
proud, too analytical, and, at present, 
too little passionate.” 

Nan’s face whitened. 

“You’re rather an uncanny person,” 
she said at last. “You understand too 
much.” 

“‘Tout comprendre—c’est tout par- 
donner, ” quoted Mallory gently. 

“And do I need pardon?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he answered simply. “You're 
not the woman God meant you to be. 
You’re too critical, too cold, without 
passion,” 

“And I a musician?” she asked in- 
credulously. 

“Oh, it’s in your music right enough! 
The artist in you has it. But the 
woman—so far, no. You're far too in- 
trospective to surrender _ blindly. 
Artist, analyst, critic first—only 
woman when those other three are sat- 
isfied.” 

“Yes,” she said slowly. 
that’s true.” 

“T think it is,” he affirmed quietly. 
“And becattse men are what they are, 
and you are you, it’s quite probable 
you'll fail to achieve the -triumph of 
your womanhood. You’re not one of 
those who would count the world well 
lost for love, you know, except on the 
impulse of an imaginative moment.” 

“No, I’m not,” she answered reflec- 
tively. “I wonder why.” 

“Why? Oh, you’re a product of the 

6—Ains. 


“T believe 


times! The primeval instincts are al- 
most civilized out of you.” 

Nan sprang to her feet with a laugh. 

“I won't stay here to be vivisected 
one moment longer!” she declared. 
“People like you. ought to be blind- 
folded.” 

“Anything you like, so long as I’m 
forgiven.” 

“T thigk you'll have to be forgiven in 
remembrance of the day when you took 
up a passenger in Hyde Park!” she 
concluded, smiling. 

Soon afterward people began to take 
their departure, Nan and Penelope 
alone making no move to go, since 
Kitty had offered to send them home in 
her car later. Mallory paused as he 
was making his farewells to the two 
girls. 

“And am I permitted—may I have 
the privilege of calling?” he asked, with 
one of his odd lapses into a quaintly 
elaborate manner that was wholly un- 
English. 

“Yes, do. We shall be delighted.” 

“My thanks.” And with a slight bow 
he Jeft them. 

Later on, when every one else had 
gone, the Seymours, together with 
Penelope and Nan, drew round the fire 
for a brief chat. 

“Well, how do you like Kitty’s latest 
lion?” asked Barry, lighting a cigarette. 

“T think he’s a dear,” declared Penel- 
ope warmly. “TI liked him immensely, 
what I saw of him.” 

“He has an extraordinary faculty for 
reading people,” chimed in Kitty. 

“Part of a writer’s stock in trade, of 
course,” replied Barry. “But he’s a 
clever chap.” 

“Too clever, I think,” said Nan. “He 
fills one with a desire to have one’s soul 
carefully fitted up with frosted-glass 
windows.” 

“What nonsense!” laughed Penelope. 
“T think he’s a delightful person.” 

“Possibly. But, all the same, I think 
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I’m frightened of people who make me 
feel as if I had no clothes on.” 

“Nan!” 

“It’s quite true. Your most dazzling 
get-up wouldn’t make an atom of dif- 
ference in his opinion of the real ‘you’ 
underneath it all. Why, one might just 
as well have no pretensions to good 
looks when talking to a man like that! 
It’s sheer waste of good material.” 

“Well, he’s rather likely to want to 
get at the real ‘you’ of anybody he 
meets,” interpolated Barry. “He was 
badly taken in once. His wife was one 
of the prettiest women I’ve ever seen, 
and she was an absolute devil.” 

“He’s a widower, then!” exclaimed 
Penelope. 

Barry shook his head regretfully. 

“No such luck! That’s the skeleton 
in poor old Peter’s cupboard. Celia 


Mallory is very much alive and having 
as good a time as she can squeeze out 
of India.” 

“They live apart,” explained Kitty. 


“She’s one of those restless, excitable 
women, always craving to be in the lime- 
light, and she simply couldn’t stand 
Peter’s literary work. She was fran- 
tically jealous of it, wanted him to be 
dancing attendance on her all day 
long. And when his work interfered 
with the process, as it was bound to 
do, she made endless rows. She had 
money of her own, and finally informed 
Peter that she was going to India. She 
has relatives there. Her uncle’s a judge, 
and she has several army cousins mar- 
ried out there.” 

“Do you mean she has never come 
back?” gasped Penelope. _ 

“No. And I don’t think she means 
to, if she can help it. She’s the most 


thoroughly selfish little beast of a 
woman I know, and cares for nothing 
on earth except enjoyment. She’s 
spoiled Peter’s life for him’—Kitty’s 
voice shook a little—‘“and through it 
all he’s been so patient!” 

“Still, they’re better apart,” com- 
mented Barry. ‘“‘While she was living 
with him she made a bigger hash of his 
life than she can do when she’s away. 
She was spoiling his work as well as 
his life. And old Peter’s work means 
a lot to him. He’s still got that left 
out of the wreckage.” 

“Yes,” agreed Kitty, “and, of course, 
he’s writing better than ever now. 
Every one says ‘Lindley’s Wife’ is a 
masterpiece.” 

Nan had been silent during this reve- 
lation of Mallory’s unfortunate do- 
mestic affairs. The discovery that he 
was already married came upon her as 
a shock. She felt stunned. Above all, 
she was conscious of a curious sense 
of loss, as though the Peter she had 
just begun to know had suddenly re- 
ceded a long way off from her and 
would never again be able to draw 
nearer. 

When the Seymours’ car at length 
bore the two girls back to Edenhall 
Mansions, Penelope found Nan an un- 
wontedly silent companion. She re- 
sponded to Penn’s remarks in mono- 
syllables and appeared to have nothing 
to say regarding the evening’s happen- 
ings. 

Mingled with the even throb of the 
engine, Nan could hear a constant itera- 
tion of the words: 

“Married! Peter’s married!” 

And she was quite unconscious that 
in her mind she was already thinking of 
him as “Petér.” 


To be continued in the March number. 





LARY, Nevada, busted flat, never 

C looks flatter than in the hour 

just preceding a frozen winter 

dawn. Then its level streets, freshly 

snow-sheeted, give out a still, white 
sense of death. 

The- richly-dressed young woman 
who, shivering beneath her gray chin- 
chilla in the blasts from surrounding 
white-mantled mountain peaks, slipped 
out of the Great Southern Hotel, bag 
in hand, before dawn on one such ice- 
bitten morning, apparently felt its deso- 
lation. She crossed the street, with 
careful, slightly furtive steps, to the 
all-night pool room on the opposite cor- 
ner. She shrugged the high collar of 
her ultramodish chinchilla up to meet 
the drooped brim of the latest slant in 
hats; French green, from some exclu- 
sive importer on, say, Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, or even farther afield. Her 
eyes, like green jewels, glanced from be- 
neath, this way and that. 

Nevertheless, she differed intrinsi- 
cally from the few magnificently-clad 
and bejeweled women who yet swirled 
weakly in the dying eddies of Clary’s 
dead maelstrom of monstrous extrava- 
gance; that could be seen even as she 
hurried lightly down the cross street 
from the pool-room corner and turned 
in at a door of the same build- 
ing; an act .which stigmatized any 
woman, even a passer-by, at such an 
hour, in such garments, cafrying a 
leather bag. 

The door was unlocked. She went 
lightly up a steep flight of uncarpeted 
stairs, her high heels making sharp little 
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tap-taps as she ascended. At the top 
she pushed open a door, invitingly ajar, 
and stepped into the tiny jewel casket 
of a boudoir, barely larg: enough for a 
round mahogany table supported on 
fragile spindle legs. It weighed like pig 
iron, as she once had discovered on at- 
tempting to move it aside. Around the 
ladylike table were four equally “fragile 
—and equally ponderous — straight- 
backed chairs ; art in every line of them. 
All four had their knees tucked under 
the table. Even so there was scant space 
to pass between their backs and the 
dove-gray walls, topped by an elabo- 
rately frescoed frieze and ceiling. 

Two small paintings, signed by mas- 
ter names, glowed in gold leaf, like min- 
iature windows through which one 
gazed into a shining world of beauty 
and love. The cheval mirror was also 
framed in gold leaf, with side candles of 
rose, cunning electrical contrivances 
which struck no jarring note. The dove- 
gray carpet was like plush, with pastel 
tints, pink predominating, as in the fres- 
coes, the silken window hangings, and 
the drawn-back portiéres to the bed- 
room beyond. 

Surprised at having found the room 
lighted, the woman paused at the table. 
She was young, and bore herself lithely. 
Masculine tones, soft yet authoritative, 
came from the ‘occupant of the solid 
brass bedstead in the equally small in- 
ner room, unlighted but for the rose 
gleam of the bed light. The voice said: 

“Kindly wait until I call you, Miss 
3rown. Be seated.” 

She smiled subtly at 


the “Miss 
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Srown.” He was a man of resource. 
The low-toned conversation in the bed- 
room was with another man. She did 
not try to see or to listen, but she knew 
they were discussing business by the 
rustle of papers and the terse give and 
take of the muttered dialogue. 

She stood quietly beside the table, on 
which she had placed her bag. The 
room was hot to choking, so she doffed 
her hat, chinchilla wrap, and gloves. 
Her eyes absorbedly followed the ex- 
quisite intricacies of the carpet design. 
Her thoughts followed, less easily, 
threaded intricacies. A faint something 
caused her to look up. 

Beside the blended dull-blue and rose 
of one portiére stood a slender, tall, 
wiry man, hardly thirty, keen-faced, 
dressed and hatted in the season’s 
brown. It brought out the glowing 
brown of his exploring eyes and the 
auburn of what brown hair could be 
seen beneath the soft hat brim. If she 
looked like San Francisco, he looked 
like Burlingame. He would be mag- 
nificent at polo, she thought. 

He did not remove his hat, and he did 
not speak—merely scrutinized her up- 
lifted face for a long moment, during 
which the impersonal intensity of his 
gaze softened, involuntarily, at the 
steadiness of her own. Impulsively, he 
started to speak, but checked the words 
on his lips as his eyes rested upon her 
extravagant toggery. His look hard- 
ened instantly and, without a word, he 
went back to the man on the bed. They 
exchanged a few swift remarks and then 
he left by a side door. 

“T suppose that is ‘Mr. Brown.” 
She smiled a bit scornfully to herself. 

“You may come in now,” called the 
soft, authoritative voice. 

She picked up her bag and entered 
the inner room, switching on the lights. 
She smiled down professionally into the 
blond face on the embroidered pillow- 
slip and turned back the covers, expos- 
ing a bandaged neck and shoulder. 
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“Good morning,” she said brightly. 
“How’s everything?” 

“Fine,” he replied, with courteous in- 
formality “I was in the pool room yes- 
terday for a while. I’m going down for 
the day, after I’ve rested a few hours 
more. It pains a long time after the 
dressing, or it wouldn’t be necessary for 
you to come in so early.” 

“Six isn’t early in summer,” she re- 
assured him. “It just seems so this time 
of year.” 

Ronnie Allison was soon at work over 
the nicely healing wound which had 
come within a fraction of a hairline of 
sending, this blond exquisite of forty— 
beginning to take on a padding of fat— 
to surroundings reported even warmer 
than the rose-nest bedroom, decorated 
as though for a bride. Here, the tint- 
ing was all pink.» Pink rose garlands on 
the ceiling linked Cupid to Cupid; pink 
samite, shimmering beneath the frost, of 
Brussels lace, draped the window. An 
ivory-enameled dresser was crowded 
with pink or pink-bowed toilet articles. 
Even the towels were pink-banded, and 
the pale-rose eiderdown puff, satin-cov- 
ered, matched his silk pajamas. 


An hour later Ronnie, for the last 
time, slipped out of the infamous side 
door into the dull morning light of 
awakening Clary. She was genuinely 
oblivious to the slanting male glances 
of early stragglers, and whimsically 
grateful to the unspeakable blackleg in 
the rose nest, of which he was so naively 
proud. For H. Hillmer, gambler of na- 
tion-wide notoriety, had no concept of 
his degradation. He was proud of him- 
self. 

He had, in sentimental moments, con- 
fided to Ronnie how dreadful it would 
be if his wife and invalid daughter down 
in Frisce ever suspected what his real 
business was in the mining districts; 
had wept a shallow tear or two, but had 
cheered up at her evident admiration of 
his boudoir. 











“None but the big ones get their legs 
under that mahogany,” he had bragged 
modestly. “Many a fortune has changed 
hands over that table top.” 

Now Ronnie smiled tolerantly as she 
regarded the two green twenties which, 
with money from other cases, made it 
possible for her to return to San Fran- 
cisco without wiring for funds to the 
friends who. had earnestly opposed her 
wild-goose chase to Clary. 

Judy, alone, had been sympathetic ; 
had insisted on loaning Ronnie her own 
down-to-the-minute winter outfit and, 
with tears in her big blue eyes, begged 
her to wire for whatever money she 
might need, in the interest of all of 
them. But even Judy had not known 
that Ronnie’s available finances had 
shrunk to fifty dollars and the price of 
a ticket to Clary. 

Over a year had gone by since the 
death of Ronnie’s father disclosed the 
fact that he had invested all his really 
considerable fortune, amassed from a 
lifetime’s practice as one of the greatest 
orthopedic surgeons of the West, in 
Clary Copper, Consolidated. Many of 
his intimate friends and patients had 
followed his example. Almost imme- 
diately, Clary Con. had slumped. As 
the deposit was notoriously rich, it 
seemed wise to wait for recovery. But 
Clary Con. went lower and lower until 
even optimistic Judy, one of the heav- 
iest losers, moved into a little flat and 
economized on everything but clothes. 
Tom said she shouldn’t do that if he 
had to work for it on the chain gang. 
Tom was her husband, big Tom Main- 
waring who didn’t know what it felt like 
not to be rich, and refused to learn. 

Ronnie went on a hopeless quest. 
Her very clothes were against her, al- 
though Judy had insisted that such sar- 
torial glory would render Ronnie per- 
sonally irresistible while she was over- 
awing the directors with a suggestion 
of big business interests about to retali- 
ate. Judy had imagination, but neither 
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of them knew that the richly dressed, 
unknown woman on Clary streets could 
mean but one thing ; the shabby woman, 
nothing; and that Ronnie would find 
that the mining-camp chivalry to unpro- 
tected womanhood, so reverently ex- 
ploited in Western romances, was sim- 
ply—not there. Ronnie soon found evi- 
dence of that. Also she found, after 
having achieved, eventually, an elusive 
business conference or so with the com- 
pany manager, the fifty dollars not there. 
It took her two weeks to become flat 
broke, and to find that nobody cared in 
the least. 

Her real facer had been the attitude 
of the local medical men to whom she 
had applied for nurse’s work. They 
recognized her father’s great name, but 
they ignored her necessity. To make 
possible her staying on in Clary would 
antagonize the copper magnates who 
were freezing her out. But she had 
hung on, and finally landed the notori- 
ous H. Hillmer case. 

He had been shot through the base of 
the neck by a victim of the ladylike ma- 
hogany table, and young Doctor Salton- 
stall, getting there first, had made a 
truly spectacular success of the case. In 
consequence, he had been called to Salt 
Lake City to operate; four days there 
and back. Not daring to leave H. Hill- 
mer in the hands of a medical colleague, 
who would grab the honors of the com- 
pleted recovery, he had put Ronnie in 
charge, adding his few other patients 
for her daily inspection. It meant 

#nough money for Saltonstall to get 
down to San Francisco again, and a get- 
away stake for Ronnie. To-day was the 
last morning Ronnie would have to slip 
up those iniquitous side stairs before 
dawn, and come out by daylight. Clary 
had her number. 

This morning, in paying Ronnie, H. 
Hillmer had advised her to see the com- 
pany once more before leaving. 

“You're straight goods,” pronounced 
the soft, authoritative voice, “and I’m 
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trying to do what I can. I’ve got it to 
the company, in a roundabout way, that 
the San Francisco stockholders are back 
of you, and that you've got hold of 
enough about Clary Consolidated ma- 
uipulation to open suit. They know you 
could not win, but a lawsuit just now 
against San Francisco millions would 
send Clary Con. straight down to h— 
to a disastrously low level, even for the 
manipulators. Clary Con. is bound to 
come up. The stuff is there. And cop- 
per is copper, even if the war is over. 

“This slump is a gigantic shake-out 
directed mainly against the San Fran- 
cisco investors, but on the quiet. Out- 
side copper interests are waiting to 
swoop down in case of any sudden big 
disturbance, and sky the price before the 
company is ready to sell. If I had what 
you've got in Clary Con.’’—how in the 
world had H. Hillmer found out her 
business—“I'd stick. But then, I’m a 
gambler. Better see the manager again, 
to-day; he might offer you some kind 
of a dicker. But don’t feel obliged to 
follow my advice. I’m a _ gambler. 
Don’t mention me.” 

He did not offer his hand in good-by, 
but was punctiliously courteous, al- 
though no longer tearful or confidential 
about his invalid daughter and wife. 
He apologized for not having intro- 
duced his partner. His partner had 
been working both the day and the night 
shifts in the pool room ancé was pretty 
well worn out. To-day. H. Hillmer 
would himself take over the pool room. 
His partner, the man he’d been talking 


to when she came in, was now on his ° 


~vay to Goldfield. They planned to open 
up there the most magnificent gambling 
house in the West. He'd had enough of 
Clary. He supposed, in farewell, that 
Ronnie would be leaving for Frisco to- 
day—after seeing the manager. 

About noon, returning from the man- 
ager’s office with a lump sum and a 
most satisfactory “dicker,”” Ronnie met 
her gambler patient in the middle of a 
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slushy street crossing. He inevitably 
wore pearl gray, and to-day every detail 
was—the only word—exquisite, even to 
the slender cane hooked over his left 
arm. She slowed her steps, wishing to 
voice her thanks. But his precise foot- 
steps pursued their even tenor ; the pale, 
frozen eyes met her own calmly, then 
looked away; the delicate, fat-blurred 
mask of his features showed neither re- 
membrance nor interest. He was pay- 


ing her the one possible courtesy: non- 
recognition. 

After all, there is a chivalry of the 
mining camps, Ronnie comforted her- 
self as she hurried away to pack. 


The fact that Ronnie Allison had 
brought home, if not the bacon yet a 
considerable strip of the rind, with a 
nourishing layer of fat adhering to its 
inner surface, placed her on a pinnacle 
of financial importance. 

“T always said you were the clever- 
est ever,” Judy Mainwaring proclaimed, 
“but how in the world you persuaded 
those copper sharks to cough up—well 
—Tom says you’re the only hunch he 
needs. He’s taken his shares off the 
market and bought all he could get his 
paws on. Everybody else in copper is 
following the trail.” 

“Oh!” Ronnie was thoroughly fright- 
ened. “They mustn’t do that. It was 
only a fluke; just a—a gamble.” 

“Some little gambler, Ronnie!” jeered 
big Tom Mainwaring.” They were in 
Judy’s ornate flat. “I’m leaving up my 
beans, just the same, and raising the 
ante. Your little exploit has boosted 
Clary Con. three eighths already. You 
must have stirred Clary up——” 

“With Judy’s imported wardrobe,” 
Ronnie jeered back, defensively. 

“Was it Judy’s togs that what’s-his- 
name shot the big Clary gambler about? 
Oh, you Ronnie!” 

“Didn’t they run my photo on the 
front pages?” Ronnie pouted, while 
she thought rapidly. If her name really 
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was being used to bull Clary copper she 
must protect H. Hillmer, whose one 
stipulation had been to keep his name 
out of it. He had done her a good turn. 
Her only possible repayment was to fol- 
low his studied courtesy—nonrecogni- 
tion. Even Judy must not be told. 

Throughout the following year every- 
body “in copper” vied with every other 
body to give Ronnie a good time—and 
the copper set was extensive. Also, San 
Francisco is not so large a city but that 
people of parallel social standing, al- 
though in different sets, are bound, 
eventually, to meet. 

Nevertheless, by the time Ronnie met 
Stanly Wentworth, Clary Con. had 
made many great fortunes, and Ronnie 
had sold out her own extensive holdings 
to good advantage. Tom Mainwaring 
had gone the limit, coming out as fat in 
purse as in person, and Judy insisted 
that her new house on Pacific Heights 
had foundations of pure copper. 

Ronnie, placidly dressing for Judy’s 
housewarthing, let her thoughts stray 
back to Clary ; those dreadful two weeks 
almost a year ago which, already, had 
taken on a legendary character. The 
evil rose-and-blue boudoir, the ham- 
mered brass, the gold leaf, the strikingly 
dressed woman slinking up those iniqui- 
tous side stairs—could never really have 
been; yet, the luxury now surrounding 
her insisted that they had. 

The green in her narrow gray eyes, 
the seaweed tints in her brown, 
smoothly-banded hair, could never have 
been brought out by this marvelous 
green love of a dancing frock had it 
not been for Clary Con.—and H. Hill- 
mer. Six months ago, H. Hillmer had 
finally got his, in getting the other man. 
She was conscious of vague regret at 
the probability of H. Hillmer having 
gone straight.down to—a disastrously 
low level. Poor H. Hillmer! Yet, why 
poor? He had died accomplishing what 
he had lived a full six months to do. 
That was success. 


Young Doctor Saltonstall had got 
enough out of it all to return to San 
Francisco, where he was now modestly 
prosperous. Ronnie had seen his sign 
in opulent quarters, but she never 
passed it without an inward shudder. 

She dropped a long string of twink- 
ling, green tourmalines about the wiite 
roundness of her neck, wrapped herself 
in a gray, shirred georgette evening cape 
bewilderingly banded with sable, and 
went down to her warm limousine. To- 
night, she would meet everybody “in 
copper,” but, thank goodness, she was 
out of it herself. 

“Judy’s springing a new one on you,” 
Tom chuckled, detaining her on her up- 
ward flight to Judy’s dressing room. 
Tom was looking very splendid, al- 
though his dark hair had whitened a bit 
above the ears, and his jolly gray eyes 
hid some of their roundness behind tiny 
pink rolls of fat. “Lawyer. Stan 
Wentworth. Old chum of Jemmy Ken- 
nard’s.” 

“Ho! Judy picked him out for me 
ages ago. Sut her magic hasn't . 
worked.” 

“Yours will,” he said, with blatant ad- 
miration. Ronnie turned slender thumbs 
downward and ran blithely up the stairs. 

On her way down, a few minutese 
later, she smiled to note Judy, at the 
foot of the stairs, sparkling up at an 
attractive man—not too old for dancing, 
Ronnie catalogued, and not too young 
for talk, if he had anything to talk 
about—a stranger impeccably groomed. 
She decided she liked the looks of his 
back. Judy, in unrelieved gold tissue 
which marvelously set off her dull-ivory 
skin and fascinatingly irregular face, 
hooded with twenty-four-carat virgin 
gold hair, looked up as Ronnie joined 
them. 

“Mr. Wentworth Ronnie did 
not hear the rest. Her eyes met the 
brown eyes which had so unaccountably 
softened as they held her own for that 
unforgetable moment, when he had 
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stood between: the silken portiéres of the 
rose-nest bedroom out in bleak, snow- 
enshrouded Clary. Her heart missed a 
beat at the sudden flame of passion in 
his look. 

“Why! You have already met!” ac- 
cused Judy, who was nobody’s fool. 

“IT thought so, too, for the moment,” 
Wentworth replied, somewhat unstead- 
ily, “but the girl I met was a Miss 
Brown.” 

“Imagine Ronnie resembling a Miss 
Brown!” scoffed Judy, still oddly im- 
pressed. 

“Yes,” 
“Imagine!” 

She nodded pleasantly to Wentworth 
and smiled at Jemmy Kennard, hover- 
ing for his chance. Jemmy promptly 
carried her off, beneath Judy’s indignant 
gaze. 

“T love Jem’s freckles,’ 


said Ronnie negligently. 


’ 


she protested 


to Wentworth, who smiled, “but I hate 
the way they act.” 

“How'd you like Stan?” Jem asked 
Ronnie, as soon as they were safe. 


“Stan?” 

“Stan Wentworth.” 

“Oh! Judy’s latest. 
per?’” 

“Not exactly. But he’s attorney for 
the big H. Hillmer estate; widow and 
invalid daughter. You made them rich, 
that time you handed us all the tip on 
Clary Con.” 

Ronnie wanted to laugh, or cry, or 
something. She felt awfully queer. So 
H. Hillmer, the ever courteous, had 
been playing her over his fragile mahog- 
any table, a loaded dice in expert hands. 
She recalled the rose-Cupid bedroom; 
she thought of the widow and invalid 
caughter—and forgave him. She al- 
most forgave his partner, who had 
surely shared in those winnings, al- 
though he was no longer “in copper.” 

She wondered if this Wentworth per- 
son meditated blackmail on herself? He 
probably would marry the Hillmer girl 
—and her property. That was all right, 


Is he ‘in cop- 


if the girl loved him. A mental glance 
assured her that the girl couldn’t pos- 
sibly help loving him. Well, what better 
could a crooked gambler’s daughter ex- 
pect? Especially if Wentworth should 
demand of Ronnie social recognition for 
his wife? Once a crook, always a crook. 
Ronnie's curved lips drew into a straight 
line. A line would have to be drawn 
somewhere, even “in copper,” and Ron- 
nie notoriously could draw it. But she 
recalled with satisfaction the reassuring 
sign of Doctor Saltonstall. 

Suddenly she discovered the source 
of this soundless storm of inner fury. 
He had dared to insult her with the 
name of “Miss Brown,” when, as H. 
Hillmer’s partner, running the evil pool- 
room, he had known all about her iden- 
tity and the innocent necessity for her 
visits, with which now, for some hid- 
den reason, he planned to intimidateher. 
Else why the taunt, the suggestion of a 
shared secret in his glance? 

“He can’t be one of the Wentworths,” 
she asked of Jemmy, with sufficient 
carelessness. 

“That’s what. Old time Southern set 
’n’ everything. Grandfather made an 
awful smash in Northern Pacific days. 
His widowed mother had a bit of prop- 
erty left which passed out in nineteen- 
seven, and she passed on. Stan wouldn’t 
take a dollar from anybody. He sold 
papers, then managed a route; put him-¢ 
self through Berkeley and Hastings in 
a thousand different ways—all ‘the 
worthwhile stunts we fellows never get 
a chance at. Passed his bar exarhina- 
tions, and dad prevailed on him to come 
into his office; planned to make him 
junior partner as soon as he decently 
could. But Mrs. Hillmer—you know 
dad handles most of the big mining busi- 
ness—took a fancy to him, and the next 
thing we knew he went to Goldfield, set 
up an office, and made scads of money. 
After he came back, he struck out on 
his own. Some boy! Darned if I see 
why he let’s me hang around; but 
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there’s never been 9 time when we 
weren't thick as thieves. Some boy!” 

Some boy! Oh, poor, poor boy! A 
soft film of something like sympathy 
calmed the waves of her inner scorn. 
Jemmy had steod by him. Jemmy was 
the kind of friend that counts. And did 
not Ronnie know the desperate straits 
a man—or a woman—could come to in 
those hopeless, heartless mining camps 
of Nevada? She would not interfere 
with whatever chance his inherited de- 
cency might have against the criminality 
of that frail mahogany table, or the vice 
of the all-night gambling hell below. 
She feverishly wanted him to win back. 
But he must do it decently—not by put- 
ting pressure on herself, 

Jemmy’s groan was humorously real 
as he placed his arm about her. 

“Think of the experiences he must 
have gone through!” 

“Yes,” acquiesced Ronnie as_ they 
swung into step, “think!” Yet her own 
thought was not of the past, but of the 
future. The gleam in the depths of his 
brown eyes, to-night, had meant—what ? 
He still was gambling with life, of that 
she was sure—but for what? 


Ronnie and Wentworth continued to 
see each other at plenty of affairs, but 
they did not speak again, though Ronnie 
found that his dark gaze followed her, 
inevitably, and, it seemed to her, long- 
ingly. Judy was disconsolate. 

“Romance like that nipped in the bud. 
A symphony in copper. Everybody 
knows I love Jemmy Kennard to death 
—curly réd hair, freckles, snub nose, ’n’ 
everything. But, Ronnie, he: isn’t big 
enough for you.” 

Ronnie did not reply, as she might 
have, that auburn-crowned Jemmy was 
proving too big for her—to handle. 
This very evening she had volunteered 
to join Judy and Tom at the opera, 
purely to escape Jemmy Kennard’s es- 
cort. She cared so much for her old 
playmate that the question she had so 
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many times laughed off his lips simply 
must not be asked. But here came 
Jemmy, straight to Judy’s box. 

“There’s the H. Hillmer girl directly 
across,” he murmured. “Stage box. 
And old Stan. I guess it’s a go. En- 
gagement party, all right.” 

She had already noted the group of 
three; the grandly-dressed mother, 
rather pathetic in her lack of person- 
ality against the splendor of her rai- 
ment; the daughter, in rainbow mist, 
had, if not marked beauty, yet the blond 
exquisiteness of her father. Her light- 
blue eyes gazed, childlike, across the 
house at Ronnie, who watched with 
some amusement Wentworth’s futile at- 
tempts to direct her attention elsewhere. 
When the lights came on after the first 
curtain, the box was empty, and re- 
mained so. 

In spite of all Ronnie could do, 
Jemmy took her home. He did not go 
up to her apartment. The question had 
been asked—and answered. When she 
opened her door, she was hardly sur- 
prised to find Wentworth. As well now 
as any time. She pleasantly dismissed 
Kate Jenkins, her waiting secretary, and 
stood silent. 

“Miss Allison, I’ve come to say that 
you must not marry Jem Kennard. He 
said he would ask you to-night.” 

“Oh!” 

“He is my friend.” 

“He is honored!’ 

Wentworth’s face hardened to a quiet 
mask. His suavity increased. “Jem 
and I have been pals from boyhood. 
Does he know about—H. Hillmer ?” 

“No.” 

“Then I must tell him, unless you do.” 

“Suppose it should make no differ- 
ence to him?” Maliciously she watched 
Wentworth’s eyes glow redly through 
the mask. ‘Would it—to you? Is that 
why you’ve not spoken to me all win- 
ter?” 

The mask was down. The’strength 
of suffering which had brought him up 
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from the gutters, through unspeakable 
experiences, back to the level of his 
human rights, flamed in his passionate 
retort. 

“If I had spoken, all I could have 
said was—I love you! All that life 
could possibly mean to me now is—just 
to have you for my—wife.” 

She stood deathly still. His wife! 
Wife of a crooked gambler who could 
stoop so low as tu attempt intimidation 
of a woman. Yet, all that Ronnie could 
sense was that he loved her; would 
marry her—even though he had misun- 
derstood her relations with H. Hillmer 
—for she realized suddenly the signifi- 
cance of his first question. And she 
knew, too, in a blinding flash of illumi- 
nation that it had not been anger which 
had infuriated her against him, almost 
from the first—it was love! She had 
fallen that low! 

“About Jem’—the mask was well in 
place—“‘all I stipulate——” 

“Stipulate ?” 

“Is—for you to 
square.” 

“You are to marry Miss Hillmer?” 

“That is beside the question. You 
must not marry Jem without telling 
him.” Then he left, abruptly. 

Sut his voice had shown, beneath its 
finality, a tenderness. For H. Hillmer’s 


play the game 


daughter? True to the H. Hillmer type, 


he combined tender sentiment for the 
girl whom he planned to marry, with in- 
cidental passionate flares for unknown 
women who paraded the streets of Clary 
in extravagant attire. He had avoided 
Ronnie all season, then, for fear his 
passion would force him to marry a 
tainted woman; make him lose the enor- 
mous fortune which this very woman 
had placed in the weak hands of H. 
Hillmer’s invalid daughter—quite able, 
nevertheless, to attend the opera dressed 
like a fairy princess. 

Within a week Ronnie received a let- 
ter primly signed, “Mrs. H. Hillmer.” 
How the dead man’s personality still 
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tinctured the lives of every one who had 
come within his radius! Evidently his 


wife was not illiterate or unaccustomed 
to social usages, for it began: 


My Dear Miss Attison: My daughter 
Henrietta and I would like to meet you, but 
she is too shy to call. Could you kindly 
come in and talk with us some day, very 
soon, when it is quite convenient for you? 


Yes, Ronnie would go. She was sud- 
denly impatient to cut the threads 
which so intricately entangled the H. 
Hillmers with herself. 


Mrs. H. Hillmer opened the door 
and, with the staid courtesy of an 
earlier, small-town day, acknowledged 
that she had been watching from the 
window. She could not permit H. Hill- 
mer’s door to be opened for Miss Alli- 
son by any hands but her own. She 
insisted, and assisted, while Ronnie 
meekly took off coat, hat, and gloves, 
quite in the small-town way. 

“H. is in her room this afternoon, al- 
though she is usually up all day. It’s 
at the head of the stairs. Can you find 
your way?” 

So Ronnie once more ascended an H. 
Hillmer stairway and gently pushed 
open a door already ajar, to find again 
a rose-nest bedroom, this time large and 
flooded with sunshine from wide south 
and west windows. On the ceilings and 
pink-tinted walls, rose garlands linked 
Cupid to Cupid. Pushed back from the 
wide windows, pink samite draperies 
gleamed beneath the frost of Brussels 
lace. An _ ivory-white dresser was 
loaded with pink pretty things. A pale- 
rose satin puff lay across the foot of an 
incongruously enormous bedstead of 
hammered brass. Rising eagerly from 
embroidered pillows was the fine blond 
head of Henrietta Hillmer, her silky 
hair somewhat short and scant. Her ap- 
pealing, outstretched hands were beauti- 
fully delicate, unmuffled with fat. 

Ronnie clasped them and bent for- 
ward for the rose-leaf kiss, then sat 
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down at the bedside in a spidery ma- 
hogany chair, art in every line of it. 
On the opposite side stood a spindle- 
legged mahogany table which Ronnie 
knew weighed like pig iron. On the 
north wall, through the gold-leaf frames 
of two small paintings signed by master 
names, one gazed into a shining world 
of perpetual beauty and love. On the 
east wall a gold-leafed cheval glass with 
cunning pink candles reflected all the 
glories of the room and its occupant, 
in a rose-crape nightingale. 

“Ts it all the same—precisely like it 
was in H. Hillmer’s own dear room in 
that awful Clary?” asked the girl tim- 
idly. 

He was only “H. Hillmer” in the very 
heart of his home, Ronnie noted with 
sudden pity. 

“Just the 
needed—you.” 

“He wanted me to have these things. 
He just loved them. So do I. Stan 
saw to it. Stan does everything for us, 
you know.” 

The pretty hands picked up Ronnie’s 
overmagnificent gold purse from her 
lap. She crowed with delight. 

“T-never saw anything so 

“So gorgeous!” Ronnie laughed. 
“T’ve never dared carry it before.” 

H. was reading the inscription on the 
beveled underside: 


same, only better. It 


” 


From your comrades in Clary Con. 


“Oh, and I’m one of them!” She 
turned to the front surface, elaborately 
set with emeralds, and again gave her 
funny. little crow. “You carried it to- 
day because you knew I loved gorgeous 
things!” 

Ronnie did not gratify her evident 
curiosity to see the inside of the bauble, 
for it held an ugly thing. She had 
brought it to show Mrs. Hillmer, but 
who could show ugly things to this won- 
der child who seemed to know nothing 
of ugliness, surrounded as she was by 
beauty. 


“I went to the opera the other night 
just to see you,” H. gossiped along 
brightly. “It was hard on my spine, 
but I stayed until I'saw you. And you 
looked at me.” 

“You were a fairy princess,” mur- 
mured Ronnie, with one of her tender 
smiles. 

“I made Stan take me because, you 
see, I’ve been wanting him to marry 
me,” H. confessed, “and I just had to 
see you first.” 

“But—he wants to marry you?” Ron- 
nie faltered. 

“If I want him to want to?” The 
canniness of this miniature H. Hillmer 
was uncanny. Even the man she adored 
was transparent glass to her. “He’s 
been too modest to say so.” A faint 
tremolo almost betrayed the little gam- 
bler’s bravado. “Since the other night 
I’ve wanted him to marry you.” 

“Oh,, no!” 

“Oh, yes!” she mimicked. “From the 
first moment he saw you, when mamma 
sent him up to Clary because friends 
were wiring that a dreadful woman had 
got hold of H. Hillmer and would clean 
him out, like an awful woman did once 
before’—poor wee H. Hillmer, who 
had known ugliness, after all—‘‘even 
then, Stan took one good look at you 
and wired back, ‘Don’t worry. She’s 
straight.’ He loved you, even then. 
He’s told me so. But he—his 
mother 4 She hesitated, then 
rushed on. “We never connected that 
girl at Clary with the Ronnie Allison 
who started Clary Con. on the up grade. 
When Stan couldn’t find any Miss 
Brown on the stockholder’s list, we were 
only sorry that she didn’t get anything 
out of it; that she was some poor girl 
who’d been led astray and dropped. So 
many have been—oh, so many!” 

She stirred restlessly and looked away 
from her listener. 

“Tt was his way. You are so beau- 
tiful, you could have gotten everything 
he had—ruined mamma and me—if you 
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had tried. But you didn’t. Stan found 
the business all right, and had every- 
thing put in mamma’s name. And 76 

Ronnie woke up from her daze. 

“What are you talking about? Stanly 
Wentworth was H. Hillmer’s partner.” 

“Partner!” H. scouted the idea. “H. 
Hillmer never had a partner. But he 
liked and trusted Stan on sight, that 
mornin’, and hired him to drive im- 
med.ately to Goldfield, find a good loca- 
tion, and stay on as mamma's attorney, 
to guard her interests. All told, Stan 
wasn’t more than two hours in Clary. 
H. Hillmer made lots of money in Gold- 
field, and Stan invested it all for 
mamma. He invested his own salary 
and what he made outside, and made big 
money for himself, too.” 

Ronnie’s face grew red with shame. 
All winter she had magnanimously re- 
frained from betraying Stan as a pro- 
fessional card sharp, giving him the 
chance to range himself once’ more 
among decent men; believing him capa- 
ble of blackmail, yet loving him until 
her heart nearly broke, while she men- 
tally despised him, and herself—for lov- 
ing him. And all the time he had been 
so square. 

Now she knew why he had kept out 
of her way; he had interpreted her 
avoidance of him as fear. In spite of 
what he thought of her, he had loved 
her; despite his love, he had made it 
clear that he could no longer protect 
her if she accepted Jemmy without 
making a clean breast about H. Hillmer. 
A thought flew toward Jemmy. Dear 
boy! She hoped the Del Monte polo 
mateh would soften matters for him. 
She knew him well enough to feel sure 
that it would. 

Singing above the storm of Ronnie’s 
morbid memories the flute voice of H. 
Hillmer, the second, went blithely on. 
She had the first requisite of the gam- 
bler ; she was a game loser. 

“Stan promised to search everywhere 
and find Miss Brown for us, so we 


could help her. You were to be one 
of us. Oh—don't you understand: 
Haven't we lived in mining camps? 
Haven't we seen splendid women 
tricked out of their last cent and then, 
hoping to get something back, fall into 
the vile hands of the very men who had 
ruined them? Good women, lots of 
them, if they hadn’t been driven to des- 
peration, or had been given a chance to 
come back. We were going to give you 
your chance.” 

“You have!’’ 
low: sobs. 

“You'd just been caught in the wheels, 
somehow; but you'd kept your hands 
off H. Hillmer’s property, and stood by 
him when mother couldn't. They 
thought I was going to die from the 
shock of hearing he was wounded, and 
mother had to stay with me. Later, she 
sent Stan. When Clary Con. began to 
go up, he started the search for you, 
but you’d disappeared. Then Stan 
found you at a party. He told us you 
were winning back by yourself. We 
were all so proud of you.” The delicate 
hand patted Ronnie’s banded hair. 
“And all we needed to do was to keep 
our hands off, so we did; although when 
we found you were the Ronnie Allison 
who had saved our fortune for us, it 
was pretty hard. You were H. Hill- 
mer’s last big bluff—and it won out. 
But H. Hillmer wasn’t quite—quite 
straight with you.” 

What a_ world!—where ordinary 
morality didn’t count; but a queer, su- 
permorality could, it seemed, bring one 
very close to God. 

“So we denied ourselves the joy of 
thanking you. H. Hillmer was always 
ruthless with women. We—we want to 
ask you to—forgive him.” 

In all her life Ronnie had never cried 
as she was crying now, her face hidden 
in wee H. Hillmer’s embroidered pillow. 

“Tt’s coming out all right,” soothed H. 
Hillmer. “For a long time I just 
wouldn’t be satisfied not to be engaged 


The words were two 
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to Stan. I let people think we were 
* going to be married, even if he has 
never asked me, or even said he loved 
me, for that matter. Wasn’t I the selfish 
pig—when I knew he loved you, night 
and day?” Ronnie kissed the flushed 
cheek, “But the Hillmer never was 
born who could bluff Stan Wentworth,” 
little H. continued, “so I came to my 
senses. But I wouldn’t quite give in 
until I’d seen for myself whether you 
were good enough for Stan. So he 
managed it for me, at the opera.” 

They pressed their cheeks together in 
a long silence. 

“You don’t’ understand,” soothed 
Ronnie. “It was all a mis “5 

“Oh, yes! H. Hillmer understands!” 
She-pouted between laughter and tears. 
“Got it all out of Stan; how he went 
and threatened to tell on you. Wasn't 
that awful?” she crowed. “And then 
asked you to marry him. Did you 
ever!” There was a tiny choke in her 
laughter. “And you refused him. That 
was crazy!” She patted Ronnie’s 
cheek. “I suppose you thought you 
weren’t good enough!” Her scorn was 
monumental. “As if women weren’t as 
human as men! He isn’t that narrow. 
He says no man is judged for life by 
one misstep; why should a woman be? 
Especially when this dishonest world 
has got her down and out! He respects 
you above any woman on earth.” 

So they still believed that of her— 
Henrietta, Mrs. Hillmer, and Stan. The 
ugly thing in her jeweled purse was 
changed suddenly, in her thoughts, to 
something very beautiful. They would 
be so glad—little H. and her mother 
and, most of all, Stan—to read Doctor 
Saltonstall’s statement, sealed by a no- 
tary, detailing her own connection with 
H. Hillmer. Her heart beat faster at 
the thought of Stan’s joy! 

“And the funny thing is”’—H. 
stopped to giggle—‘“since I’ve seen you 
I wouldn’t take Stan as a gift. I don’t 
want him any more.” 
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“Don’t want him!” 

The delicate mask was fitted firmly 
in place. 

“Certainly not!” H. Hillmer’s voice 
was cheerful and convincing. ‘“That’s 
the way I’m made. I can’t possibly love 
anybody who doesn’t love me—first, 
last, and all the time. Selfish, isn’t it? 
Why, I wouldn’t love you—not one min- 
ute—if you didn’t love me.” 

“I do! I do!” 

H. Hillmer held her close, but her left 
hand glided to a pink-enamel bell but- 
ton, pressed it, and crept back to Ron- 
nie’s neck, to tidy certain strands of 
seaweed hair, while she murmured ten- 
dernesses. A moment later, they heard 
a gentle knock at the door. 

“You may come in,” H. Hillmer 
called in soft, authoritative tones. Two 
long strides put Stan Wentworth by 
Ronnie’s _ side. “Ronnie’s sorry,” 
pleaded mischievous H. Hillmer. “She’s 
never going to be mean to you again. 
She meant, ‘Yes,’ but you rushed off be- 
fore she had time to say it.” 

Stan drew Ronnie into his arms, 
where she clung for a long moment, in 
that shining, gold-enframed world of 
perpetual beauty and love. Yet it was 
she who first noted the pinched lips and 
closed eyelids against the embroidered 
pillow. She dropped on her knees and 
pressed her glowing cheek to the wan 
face of that inveterate little gambler, 
H. Hillmer. 

“Ts it all right?” she faltered. 

“Right! Right! Double right!” mer- 
rily chanted H. Hillmer, her blue eyes 
tightly closed. Before, I hadjggly Stan. 
Now I’ve got both Stan and you. But” 
—her pale lips quivered under Ronnie’s 
caress—“I don’t want anybody right 
now, except—mother.” 

Ronnie tucked the jeweled purse— 
containing it’s beautiful thing—in H.’s 
tightly clenched hands. 

“For my little comrade in Clary Con. 
—to keep.” 
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It was harder to tell Stan, back in 
the sweet dusk of her apartment. His 
humiliation and anger—at-/ier as well— 
threatened to wreck everything all over 
again. 

“How could you let me go on be- 
lieving—playing the cad,” he re- 
proached, “when you loved me like this 
—and this!” 

“You boycotted me,” she reminded 





him, spunkily, with her first free breath. 


“And after your threat about Jemmy, , 


you simply had to take me as you 
thought I was, or not at all.” She drew 
his face down cozily. Her laughter 
jerked a bit, like sobs. “Here I was 
—virtuously giving you the chance to 
redeem your crooked past; and there 
you were—magnanimously keeping still 
to give me the chance to reform!” 





THE AFFLICTION 


HE was blond and young and sweet 
And I chose a quiet seat 


There to wait. 


It was very plain to me 
One so popular.as Bea 


Would be late. 


Now across from where I sat, 
From beneath a charming hat, 


Two dark eyes 


Smiled at me and I smiled too, 


But to rise? 


And what else was there to do 


Later, sitting sipping tea 
I could only hope that Bea 


Wouldn’t mind. 


Can one count it as a sin 
If from childhood I have been 


Color blind? 


ANNE JELLETTE, 


om 
















































HE electrics were all on in the 
small suite of an apartment 
hotel that roofed the Revells. 

The ritual of toilet was an important one. 
For it was the night of Clementine Bain- 
bridge’s début at the Ritz, and in the 
Bainbridge mansion, at the other side 
of the Park, the débutante was being 
decked with pearls whose luster might 
be rivaled only by gleaming shoulders 
and matchless perfection. 

The Revells were charming, if rather 
questionable figures in the ultrasmart 
crowd led by their very rich cousins, the 
tainbridges. One of those colorful di- 
vorcees who suggest uncertain alimony, 
it was rumored of Nora Revell that she 
averted financial chaos only through the 
intervention of a certain bachelor banker. 
Nora’s daughter, Persinda, did not tend 
to dull the scintillant tongue of society 
—for the beautiful and brilliant “Sindy” 
Revell, out two seasons, was said to be 
weaving spells about an eligible man of 
the younger set, whose millions were al- 
ready half affianced to the equal wealth 
of Clementine Bainbridge, making her 
bow to-night, 

“Why preen for the chagrin of a poor 
little duckling like ‘Clem?’” laughed 
Sindy, arms lifted before a mirror as 
she piled cloudy hair above a flawless 
face, 

In renovated cream faille with ostrich 
pompons set below dazzling shoulder 
blades, Nora added a loop to a tulle 
rosette that would rest like a moth on 
one of Persinda’s silver hips. 
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“The impoverished must always be 
peacocks, Sindy, for every party that, in- 
cludes them is a challenge.” 

Persinda rose to put her arms into the 
sleeveless silver lace and black tulle, 
somehow purchased of a fashionable 
house. 

“Blue-nosed . weather for Clem’s 
dance!” she remarked, watching the 
snow as it drifted against the windows. 
“How do we go, in a taxicab, or some- 
body’s loaned car ?”’ 

“Phipp is coming, for us.’ 
made another tulle loop. 

A glance at some orchids further es- 
tranged Sindy’s features from gayety. 

“Can’t we go anywhere without Phipp 
Van Dusen?” 

“Oh, he isn’t a bad weather strip to 
walk on.” The rosette was equably fin- 
ished. “Where would we have been, in 
divers straits, but for Phipp?”’ 

Persinda took from a bauble box 
corals of no intrinsic value save to adorn 
her arms and throat. 

“T think,” she voiced, “that there is 
no harder aspect of our situation than 
Phipp—and the batches of receipted bills 
that come to you at some breaking 
point.” 

“Quixotic,” admitted Nora, with a 
trifle too much gayety. 

Sindy’s cadence slipped to the accu- 
satory. 

“What right has Van Dusen to be 
‘quixotic’ at our expense? Abominable 
taste—anonymously settling your obli- 
gations, and leaving you and the world 
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to conjecture.””’ She put on her corals, 
her color matching them. 

Nora acknowledged her transgres- 
sions with a becoming grimace. 

“Phipp’s manner of scattering our 
obligations does give people the right-to 
gossip. Only you and | know that he’d 
perish rather than mention his indelicacy 
in snatching me from ruin. Good old 
Phipp! I'd have married him years ago, 
if he hadn’t gone on his dignity over a 
money folly I was once guilty of.” She 
came to put the touch of tulle to the 
black-and-silver frock. 

“Money follies!” Sindy shrugged. 
“Are we ever guiltless of extravagance 
and sham?” 

The tulle was critically surveyed. 

“My costly child, on divers occasions, 
I’ve tried to think of living within my 
alimony. At such times, l’ve even gone 
in search of meaner lodgings. Obscure 
streets and dull flats. Pinched gentility. 
Pinches of tea. And I’ve meekly re- 
turned, to thank the gods for Phipp’s 
chivalry.” 

She bestowed a kiss on the cloudy 
hair. 

“But don’t waste your emotions on a 
gallant who has lost his waistline; re- 
serve them for the man you'll dance 
oftenest with to-night, young Brokaw.” 

“Who'll dance with Clementine more 
than once.” 

“Who'd dance with you to the altar, if 
cleverly maneuvered,” was the maternal 
retort. “Maneuver, ma belle! Our af- 
fairs are as mixed as a cocktail of honey 
and gall,” 

Their wraps were taken in silence 
from padded hangers, a chinchilla of not 
a few seasons and a later model of 
flamingo velvet and fox. Gloves were 
buttoned in a pause that somehow took 
stock of their eternal savoir-faire in the 
race from the pursuing phantom—pov- 
erty. 

“Yet if Hilary Brokaw were poor,” 
mused Sindy, sniffing appreciatively of 
her orchids, blooms from a florist who 
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. 
had designed the more mammoth cor- 
sage of to-night’s débutants, “if he 
were poor, I’d stretch out my hands in 
adoration and cry, ‘My lord! my 
lord!” 

‘Nora regarded her offspring with 
some emotion. 

“If I gave way to an inward tweak 
of desperation, I’d filch Clem’s début 
medallion,” she declared. “I'd beg, bor- 
row, or steal, to keep you in young Bro- 
kaw’s path until you come to realize that 
every daughter of Eve must stoop to 
conquer.” 

Their telephone announced Van Du- 
sen, 

Persinda slipped a. gloved hand 
through the shapely chinchilla arm. 

“Forward, into the mob!” she said— 
lightly. 

In Van Dusen’s car, the snow swirling 
beyond glass-enclosed and flower-scented 
warmth, Sindy Revell lapsed into a si- 
lence not wholly induced by a certain 
hostility in her toward the genial bache- 
lor in evening toggery, smartened by a 
stick he carried because of a gouty limp. 
Phipp and Nora kept up a rill of small 
talk. 

“Lord save us, I remember when the 
mother of the Bainbridge chick was in- 
troduced under the old Sherry por- 
traits,’ ruminated Van Dusen. “We 
trust they won’t halter the pale Clemen- 
tine with the same hang rope of gems.” 

Nora glanced at a profile limned 
against glass bedeviled by sparkling 
snow. 

“Save us all from hang ropes, Phipp! 
No; Clem is to-wear an unobtrusive 
pearl cluster, a little medallion worth 
what might mean a season’s living to 
some of us.” 

Van Dusen had a quizzing way of ad- 
justing his glasses. 

“Your Sindy’s début dance came off 
one summer at Newport, eh? Or did 
rumor credit the budding to Asbury 
Park ?” 

Nora good-humoredly acknowledged 
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a thrust, in this tribute to Persinda’s 
launching—an even adroitly maneu- 
vered nowhere, yet duly chronicled in 
social columns. ‘ 

“Don’t be malicious, Phipp. You’re 
too prone to enjoy my shammings.” 

His eyelids crinkled behind his glasses, 

“You overlook consistencies so 
serenely.” 

“While you, from a distance, look on,” 
she retorted informally, 

A sigh stirred his well-filled waistcoat. 

“I was closer once, eh?” 

Her demonstrative hand went out to 
him. 

“Have you ever been really far away, 
Phipp. Somehow, I think not.” 

Van Dusen was appreciative of her 
touch. Yet he was not unconscious of 
a vivid profile turned from them, in con- 
demnatory lightness. Sindy was never 
more than civil to the bachelor of many 
cotillions in whose car the Revells rode 
oftenest. 

But the mobile face of Nora’s 
daughter lost its slight cloudiness, as 
the machine joined a long line of snow- 
powdered cars at a motor entrance of 
the Ritz. In turn, they stepped out on 
to the red carpet strip running from the 
curb, avoided a chance undersweep of 
the storm, and added three more fash- 
ionables to the resplendent stream which 
was to honor plain little Clementine 
Bainbridge. To Sindy, endowed muni- 
ficently by nature, any shadows of un- 
certainty, of hazardous instability, were 
magically dispelled by huge crystal chan- 
deliers, the flash of jewels and laughter, 
feet afloat to music, a brilliant throng in 
pursuit of the bright things possible to 
the fortunate of the earth. 

Her word with the Bainbridges in- 
cluded a glance unconsciously cognizant 
of the pearl cluster dimming an imma- 
ture neck, and of a corsage whose great 
white violets seemed upturned protest- 
ingly toward the highly bred, inanimate 
features of the débutante, barely bright- 
ened by pale, hazel eyes betraying the 
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hunted look of some small, unsociable 
animal at bay amid confusing numbers 
—the very antonym of beauty prone to 
feast on adulation! 

Then’ Persinda drifted on, and was 
dancing with young Hilary Brokaw, for 
all‘ker world to behold. ‘ 

“Everybody’s here,” ‘said the heir to 
the Brokaw money, taking one of the 
sways in the dance with Persinda, 

Circling a space with him, she threw 
out light in even so starry an assembly. 

“Wouldn't it be droll if the music, and 
everybody, forgot to stop?” 

Brokaw’s color rose. 

“Wish I’d bribed the fiddles to play 
till doomsday.” 

Her dimples seemed to be seeking 
anchorage in the sh&llows of her face. 

“Bribes are mighty, butcustom is al- 
mighty. There’s always the lull, and 
a new partner.” 

He sobered a bit. 

“T dance the next two with Clemen- 
tine.” 

“And on my card are other initials.” 
A melodious laugh overleaped propriety. 
“Let’s dance—and dance!” 

But the cessation of the music termi- 
nated their steps. The customary inter- 
val followed, then another man made 
lightning claim on Persinda, and the 
swing and lure of changing movements 
were on again for silver heels that might 
have been bare ones spinning around 
in swards of roses, ankle-high. Every 
moment, it seemed, swelled the throng. 
The hum of honeyed voices blended. 
The music swung to full rhythm. Opu- 
lence. Youth. (The dance! 

Even being subsequently carried along 
by Phipp Van Dusen could not dim Per- 
sinda. 

Van Dusen was perhaps piqued by her 
mimicry of a tread in vogue when the 
strains of the “Merry Widow” first held 
sway. Vor there was a smack of malice 
in his remark: 

“Observe our white-violet bud in her 
second trot with a money-mate—she’d 
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not be loath to fall in with the plans of 
both families, if immobility portrays in- 
ward passion.” 

The variable Persinda felt her face 
grow less limpid. Adulation was hers as 
she held her own in defiance of rumors 
concerning the Revell vicissitudes; vic- 
tory might be hers, but it was all a 
hazard, with penury forever in pursuit, 
forever! Clementine, dancing as some 
pale princess might at the dictate of her 
court, could afford the touch of pas- 
sionate pallor that unsteadied her feet, 
in trotting with Hilary. She wore pearls 
that put her beyond censure! 

In one of these momentary views of 
the début medallion, Persinda beheld an 
incident that causgd some stir—Clem 
Bainbridge quietly fainted in young Bro- 
kaw’s arms. 

It seemed as if a single step out of 
the cycle of moving couples added Sindy 
and her partner to the little group clos- 
ing about the débutante, white as her 
corsage flowers in the arms of a fiery-red 
young gentleman. There was a flurried 
second before Hilary bore her from the 
hubbub to an anteroom. He was fol- 
lowed by the alarmed Mrs. Bainbridge, 
Nora Revell, Van Dusen, and Persinda. 

Mrs, Bainbridge, in onyx velvet and 
diamonds, looked in vain in the pro- 
fusion of palms for a lounge. So Hilary 
held Clementine, while her wrists were 
chafed by Sindy. Aromatic salts were 
applied by Nora Revell, whose warmly 
compassionate hands loosened the medal- 
lion chain, a slender halter for the pulse- 
less throat. 

Clementine’s eyes opened, and closed. 

“What a ridiculous thing to do!” she 
whispered to Hilary, her corsage violets 
crushed against him for a moment. “I 
—simply whirled out.” 

He braved the mocking sweep of Per- 
sinda’s dusky lashes. 

“Tt was my clumsy dancing, Clem.” 

Clem Bainbridge gave vent to a gurgle 
that wavered between laughter and tears. 

“Yours, Hilary?” In freeing her 
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wrists, she gained more composure, 
“I’m better—thank you. It was the 
heat, I think.” 

“My God, Clementine!” 
perturbed Mrs. Bainbridge speaking, 
“Where are your pearls?” 

Clem put a startled hand to her throat, 

“Did my medallion drop?” she asked 
young Brokaw. “Did you notice?” 

He ran a hand through his hair, 

“Girl, no!” 

Nora Revell slipped off to stem a so- 
licitous movement toward the anteroom 
with the termination of the dance num- 
ber. Van Dusen made a nearsighted 
detour of the adjacent palms. 

Mrs, Bainbridge applied the salts to 
her own nostrils. 

“In such a fracas anything can hap- 
pen! Look in your bodice, Clem, and 
in your underslip; perhaps it 

Clementine’s calm was admirable. 

“Compose yourself, mamma.” 

The vinaigrette was used again. 

“Persinda, do shake her flounces! 
Hilary, see if it hasn’t slipped down her 
back !” 

“Mamma,” she: protested, “haven't I 
caused enough commotion ?” 

“But your pearl cluster is gone! I 
must find your father!” With the loss 
a reality, the agitated matron swept off. 

' Hilary half clumsily put out his hands 
and turned Clementine around. 

“Shall I shake you?’ He looked 
down at her as he said impulsively. 
“Don’t worry. The trinket will be 
found.” 

She smiled wanly. 

“Maybe the pearls are in my shoes, I 
danced badly enough.” The strains of 
a waltz were beginning, dreamily. 

He laughed. 

“Poor little Clem! Cheer up.” 

Persinda shook her silver-and-black 
dgapery. 

“If the fortune fell into my bodice, 
may it stay against my heart!” 

Clementine put a not quite steady 


It was the 
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hand through Van Dusen’s arm, for her 
return to the assembly room, 

“Please take me back as if nothing 
has happened,”’ she murmured. “I do so 
dislike the spectacular.” 

The bachelor adjusted his nose glasses. 

“Who avoids it, my dear Clem, in 
these spectacular times?” He looked 
over his glasses in a direction naturally 
magnetic—Persinda’s. 

Clementine moved forward, poised for 
the battalion of eyes, barbed inquiries, 
superficial solicitude, covert analysis; 
manna to the vainglorious, gall to the 
shy. As she left the anteroom, she 
touched her corsage, a mass of crushed 
fragrance whose network of stems might 
conceal a fainting heart. 

Left alone with Sindy, young Brokaw 
moved a rug with his foot. 

“Where the deuce do lost things go?” 
he ejaculated. “We are plunged into 
a jew-el mystery. Did you see the me- 
dallion fall ?” 

Persinda lent her curves to one of the 
low chairs. 

“No. I don’t see how the chain came 
unclasped. Did she have it on when she 
was dancing with you?” 5 

“T didn’t notice.” He made a feint of 
turning a pocket inside out. “It didn’t 
fall in my bodice.” 

“But she fell in your arms,” voiced 
Sindy, with a laugh that brought him to 
her chair in close jeopardy. She put out 
a hand to flick a violet petal from his 
coat. . 

The half-caressing gesture sent the 
color to his face. 

“They were the only arms conven- 
ient.” He bent to look in her face. 
“When you touch a man like that, does 
he remain sane?” 

Frivolity vivified her, 

“Phipp Van Dusen might ask you 
how many of us preserve our sanity 
these days. Days of disarmament, of 
arms discussed; assuredly, we need a 
level head to come through.” A tilt of 
her head all but presented curving lips 
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to his—coquetry that fell athwart a 
mouth whose sudden compression 
heightened her own color. Fleet sha- 
dows limned her averted face. 

“Shall you be at the tobogganing week 
given Clem out at Shoreham?—at the 
Fitch place, you know. I’m going to 
buy a Sorrento-blue sports suit. And 
Phipp Van Dusen will be there, a banker 
on the slide. Shippery sport!” A silver- 
shod foot touched the floor. 

But young Brokaw half-fiercely pos- 
sessed himself of two coral-banded el- 
bows. 

“These days—when I’m falling in love 
with you!” He brought her eyes. to 
his. 

There was a breathless moment but 
the kiss that hovered on their eager lips 
was unclaimed. Then he was sitting 
back in his chair, handsome face aflame, 
regarding her with a sort of contradic- 
tory eagerness and doubt. And=Sindy 
was reading, perhaps, in his mood the 
rating that society accorded the Revells; 
a bit too sirenic, a trifle shady, the sort 
of charmers a man may throttle as easily 
as trust, 

The armoring disdain of the insecure 
brought Sindy to her feet; of a sudden 
preened for the arena under prismatic 
chandeliers, challenging eyes, desirous 
arms, scientific flirtation, perilous spar- 
ring, 

“Shall we finish out the waltz? 
asked lightly. 

A few moments later they were part 
of the pageant moving to sweeps of 
music, moving to no more purpose, ap- 
parently, than the perfecting of -e gor- 
geous reel for social chroniclers. An 
easy-flowing throng, scintillant, gay. 
And uneasy as quicksilver! Already the 
disappearance of the pearls had started 
the wheels of a system by which skilled 
ferreting runs down the losses and 
crimes of society. 


she 


Clementine Bainbridge had made a bid 
for interest by fainting and losing a 
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medallion at her début. But tattle con- 
cerning Clem was apt to turn on her 
more provocative cousin, Persinda, 
whose mythical coming-out was still a 
butt for jests, and whose colorful mother 
had been a pungent tea topic for more 
than a decade. 

At the Long Island tobogganing party, 
Persinda was conspicuously charming 
in the blue that brought out her fragile 
beauty, while Nora Revell was conspic- 
uous through her absence; an unkind 
dowager wondered if her excuse of 
acute neuralgia might not have been 
nerves prognosticating a quickened Bain- 
bridge pursuit of young Brokaw. Yet 
Clem, the least flamboyant newcomer to 
the round of festivities, had but a faint 

‘call to any man’s senses. And Sindy 


was alluring as the moon that was shin- 
ing over Shoreham these very clear 
nights, 

“Sport made for weather like this,” 
said Brokaw, as he watched the flying 


toboggans which rendered a glacial slope 
animate. 

Persinda, colored by the downward 
swoop with their party, glanced at the 
crystallized skies. 

“Were | a flower, I’d bloom at night.” 

“Were I a nightingale, I’d serenade 
you.” 

“A nocturne?” she queried curiously. 

“A dreamy composition from the 
throat of a noddy.” 

She laughed, turning from the glis- 
tening slide to a path hedged by. snow- 
crusted bushes and reddened by shafts 
of firelight from a clearing where a 
gypsy coffee kettle was swung. 

They drank coffee on a seat of pliable 
sapling branches. The long, flat sleds 
were skimming on the slide. Far above, 
blue ether. The fire, a couch of glow- 
ing roses in the snow. 

Brokaw took up a ukulele some one 
had laid on a tree stump. 

“Shall I sing my song to you, deadly 
1ightshade ?” he asked and, without wait- 
ing for her reply, sang this: 
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“Fold me away in your arms, O Night— 

Night, my Night, with your rich black hair! 
Tumble it down till my yearning sight 
And my unkissed lips are hidden quite 

And my heart is havened there— 

Under that mystical, dark despair, 

Under your rich, black hair.” 

Her hands clasped about her knees and 
her head against a sapling, Sindy was as 
brilliant as a star fallen from their roof ; 
about her mouth a look of transient se- 
curity at variance with his song to her. 
“Just for a kiss of your mouth, O Night— 

Night, my Night, with your rich, black hair! 
Lo! I will wait— 

Under this lovable, dark despair, 

Under your rich, black hair.” 

The ukulele lagged, as his eyes held 
hers. 

It was as if the arms of night folded 
them away, and under her veil they were 
havened in darkness, emotion mounting 
swiftly to a gust of mutual tumult and 
desire. But the tilting of her mouth, 
and his ardent reach. for her, again left 
a kiss untaken! 

The intruders were Clementine and 
Phipp Van Dusen. ' 
~ Clementine’s pause by the fire was as 
colorless as her white astrakhan cap and 
ulster. 

“We heard you singing, Hilary,” she 
said, half in apology. 

“Then no wonder you dropped around 
to stop me!’ His color was high as 
he laid down the ukulele, 

He threw another log on the fire. The 
flare of sparks that vivified a face as 
full of color as his own emphasized 
Clementine’s drained features. The 
blazing up of the new log strengthened 
the aroma of coffee. 

Phipp busied himself with the kettle. 
His sociable voice included the group. 

“A bubbling caldron, a princess who 
has lost her pearls, and a black-haired 
witch. We should be charmed, eh, 
Hilary?” He adjusted his glasses and 
looked in the direction of Persinda, 

She leaned forward, her face idly 
sparkling. 
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“Who stirs the pot may find the 
pearls.” 

Van Dusen moved from the kettle. 

“Who plays with fire stirs up neuralgic 
twinges. Your delightful mother wisely 
refrained from this tobogganing; only 
youth may get away with it. Off with 
you, then!” 

The light zest of Sindy’s rising robbed 
her going of any crudity. And, in taking 
the path again, her companion of the 
slide appeared oblivous of anything save 
the sorcery of a long, fleet tread, and a 
laugh that had the: melody of a minor 
chord. Between the snowy hedges, they 
moved in rhythm with the night, now in 
the firelight, now out of it ; then together 
they ascended the slope where the grace- 
ful sleds were skidding under the splen- 
did moon, . 

Van Dusen offered Clem Bainbridge 
more coffee. 

“There’s witchery in her blood,” he 
sighed, speaking of Sindy Revell. But 
he was tactful enough not to dwell on 
divers witches adorning some branches 
of her family tree, from a certain great- 
grandmother who had out-Dutched old 
New York down to the present “rich, 
black hair.” 

Clementine allowed him to fill her cup. 

“Though mamma declares my com- 
plexion should taboo more than one.” 

Phipp was adept at conversing with 
débutantes, 

“Ah, the naughty things our mam- 
mas taboo!” With discretion, he let 
himself down to a seat, sighing over a 
sapling back ill-fitted to corpulence. He 
let his glasses dangle. His countenance, 
without them, had the pathos of near- 
sighted orbs set in a network of en- 
croaching wrinkles, and had lost a frac- 
tion of its dignity. 

“What news do we have of the lost 
medallion?” he inquired, less casually 
than the words seemed to warrant. 

Clementine did not lean against the 
flexible saplings. 
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“Dad says the detectives are running 
down a clew.’ 

He refitted his nose glasses. 

“Eh ?” 

Her tone was conventional. 

“They promise us a surprise finish— 
why do such people always scent some- 
thing sensational ?” 

“They’re vulgar fellows!” he muttered 
testily. ‘God save the caldron they stir.” 
Van Dusen eased his gouty foot. 
“Whose kettle are they tipping for the 
pearls?” 

“T do not know,” she replied, with a 
shade of reserve. 

“Tut, tut, my dear; haven’t you a 
theory? The little medallion vanished 
from your throat, Haven’t you a sus- 
picion where it went to?” 

Her eyes met his, without evasion. 

“T have voiced none.”’ 

His facial muscles sagged. Then he 
turned to her, mellowed by a not-unwin- 
ning persuasiveness, 

“Addressing your unvoiced suspicions, 
I venture to ask whether an intimate may 
become involved in the climax the de- 
tectives seem to scent?” 

Her nostrils appeared a little pinched 
in the light of the embers, 

“T would rather not answer.” 

Van Dusen settled back again. 

“Among the impressions life has regis- 
tered for me is one connected with the 
search for some lost baubles, that led to 
a loss of confidence in a dear friend.” 
He seemed to be thinking aloud for her 
benefit. “Among my keenest regrets 
is the persistence with which I pursued 
the baubles—and my friend. What 
worldly possession is worth the shock 
our nerves sustain on trapping a person 
of our own status who has been guilty 
of unpardonable folly ?” 

He looked over his glasses at his lis- 
tener. 

“My dear, may I bring to your mind 
that all those in our circle are not so 
fortunate as yourself—that being born 
to the purple withoyt the purse is apt to 
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develop queer character kinks, and that 
keeping up to our level in the show is 
sometimes rather a desperate proceed- 
ing? Necessity is lawless. The law is 
a stake at which many a frail witch has 
been burned.” He stood up and began 
to pace before the fire. 

Clem watched him, with the chilling 
diffidence that damned her popularity. 

“Are you speaking of my cousin, Nora 
Revell?” she said, at length. 

“My dear Clem!” Van Dusen expos- 
tulated. 

Her smile was her one appeal. 

“I’m not clever at grasping circuitous 
phrasing. But I do know that Cousin 
Nora is always financially embarrassed, 
and I did feel her fingers loosen my 
medallion chain. I think I may tell you, 


without breach of confidence, that the 
bauble episode you refer to has been 
raked from her past by our detectives 
and 

“The vultures!’ Phipp exclaimed an- 
grily. 


” 


“T dreaded this. I dreaded this! 
So it’s about her hapless head the car- 
rions are actually circling ?”’ 

He stopped in front of her. 

“You'll not let them descend on your 
own blood, however unreckoning?”’ He 
was urgent, as a gay bevy appeared on 
the path to the clearing. “My dear, with 
the rarity of Christian charity, suggest 
to your mother that this abominable 
tracking down of your pearls be called 
off.” 

Clementine looked up at the long to- 
boggan where Persinda was compan- 
ioned by the best catch of the younger 
set. 

She moved forward to meet the new 
group on the path, without replying to 
Van Dusen’s incriminating request that 
the search for her pearls be called off 
because the finger of suspicion was being 
leveled toward one of the bewitching 


Revells. 


There was no cessation of activities 
in locating the pearts. Effective, noise- 
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less, persistent, the wheels of the sys- 
tem tirelessly ran down the social and 
financial vicissitudes which rendered the 
Revell divorcee a bit déclassée, and a 
possible purloiner in the little group that 
had gathered about the débutante that 
night at the Ritz. In this chase, spon- 
sored by the Bainbridges, no detail of 
Nora’s past or present escaped surveil- 
lance. It was noted that her absence 
from the tobogganing festivity was re- 
peated at other gatherings, that the neu- 
ralgic excuse became rather chronic, that 
some of the fair suspect’s evenings di- 
verged from the conventional, and that 
there was evidence of financial relief 
which seemed to emanate from no given 
cause. 

Sometimes even the most delicate in- 
tuitions do not sense such pursuit. And 
Sindy Revell, always acutely sensitive 
to any span of monetary respite that 
might be traced to Phipp Van Dusen, 
did not probe an increasing frigidity on 
the part of her cousins, which spread 
like ice on a pond, 

But she voiced a query that was in 
her mind as she glanced over their mail 
one morning. 

“The cards 
haven’t come? 
cut us out?” 

Nora laid aside a sheaf of receipted 
bills, 

“We should surely have been asked 
to a patch-and-powder affair of kindred 
and close friends; every one in the duds 
of some ancestor, long since snuff-col- 
ored dust.’’ She reached for a cigarette. 

Persinda went to a window of their 
breakfast room, and looked out at a re- 
stricted court view. 

“My darling,’ Nora continued, “I 
wish I’d stolen Clem’s cradle for you. 
I was telling Phipp so the other eve- 
ning at the opera, when Hilary was in 
the Bainbridge box. Phipp warned me 
against covetousness. Even my stately 
old dangler seems condemnatory, these 
nights.” 


to Clem’s bal poudré 
Do you suppose they’ve 
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“These nights,” echoed Sindy wearily. 
The monastic sleeves of a blue morning 
frock fell away from perfect arms 
crossed on the sill. ‘‘Oh, sometimes I 
loathe the whole silly, sensuous sham we 
call life! The way we hold to spars, 
somehow evading submersion. Of late, 
I’ve felt that our ultimate drowning was 
a certainty.” She shivered. “Our 
position is terrifying. And it’s all so 
foggy. Covert snubs. The Bainbridges 
are insufferable. Van Dusen is hover- 
ing. Hilary—has gone a little mad, 1 
think.” 

Nora finished her cigarette, contem- 
plating a face which showed more than 
a trace of restiveness, new shadows of 
stress accentuating its fairness and elimi- 
nating disdain fer electrical undercur- 
rents delicately explosive—in the weeks 
since Shoreham, young Brokaw had 
rocked Sindy Revell into a very dynamo 
of love that seemed to create only un- 
claimed kisses and tortuous avowals of 
doubt, 

“You must be taken care of!” was 
Nora’s half-fierce declaration, as she 
pigeonholed the commercial envelopes. 
‘Damn people—and poverty !” 

“And ‘lovable, dark despairs,’’’ sup- 
plemented Sindy, silhouetted in exquisite 
unease against the window light. 

The bell of the apartment rang, and 
Persinda intercepted their maid in the 
very narrow hall. She traversed a win- 
dowless length to the door, and an un- 
timely caller. 

“T knew your ring,” fell from her lips, 
as she greeted Hilary. 

Young Brokaw loomed big and un- 
shaven in the hallway. 

“Did you?” he said, at random, 

She preceded him to the drawing-room 
of the suite, where one window admitted 
a slit of sunlight which revealed his look 
of perturbation. 

“You look 
questioned. 

He threw down his-hat and stick, and 
caught her hand, 


haggard—why?” Sindy 
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“A loon, I guess! Last night, I heard 
something in a clubroom that kept me 
abroad till dawn, driving anywhere to 
outrun all this.” 

Her quick withdrawal of her hands 
held a knowledge of undefined shadows 
on the Revell escutcheon. 

“Nightmares are often 
aren't they ?” 

“Not when they revolve about you and 
yours,” | 

There was an element of cognizance 
in her low, “Enough.” 

He blundered into an attempt to clear 
the mists. 

“One of the most asinine things—just 
that you and your mother are not in- 
cluded in the guest list of Clem’s bal 
poudré to-night.” 

Sindy spread out her fingers like pea- 
cock feathers. 

“In a trunk of ours, there’s a green- 
satin petticoat and very low-cut, ances- 
tral bodice, and there are earrings of 
gilded filigree as long as my finger. 
Clem’s ball will include the jade, mon 
ami.” 

“You'll be there!” he exclaimed with 
relief, 

Her laugh had always too much mel- 
Ody in it. 

“And the less asinine thing that sent 
you motoring anywhere—what was it?” 

He colorek 

“Hints, Lies. I was a fool to stalk 
off, turmoil in my blood, believing noth- 
ing, knowing less. The light finds me 
here.” He stooped to put her palms 
to his brow, but instead, caught her in 
his arms, 

She maintained gossamer bravado, in 
that first, close embrace. 

“Such mystical despair sent you speed- 
ing off! In truth, what have I done?” 

“You’ve made me love you!” was his 
rich-toned outcry. 

“A crime!” Her lips brushed one of 
his hands. “I care for you,” she mur- 
mured inaudibly, 

“T know,” he whispered brokenly. 


chimerical, 


, 
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“Yet you doubt ?”’ 

“Always.” 

“IT know.” 

The kisses that had hung between 
them were claimed. There were mo- 
ments whose dazzling promise blotted 
out the mutual covenants deemed neces- 
sary to binding avowals. They were 
oblivious to rumor, and verity, and any- 
thing save the beauty in life. 

“I love you!” was all he said, as he 
left her. 

She closed the door after him, her 
hand lingering on the knob. Her hair 
had been caressed to disorder, her eyes 
and mouth to carnival color, she had 
been rendered animate in every curve, 
imperiling even solitude by such do- 
minion. Love was the torch that lighted 
her. And life. 

Nora came hall—their 


out to the 


apartment was neither large nor thick- 
walled. 
“You heard?” exulted Sindy. 


Nora laughed ruefully. 

“That you failed to hold up your soli- 
taire finger—yes. That Hilary has 
heard of our being excluded from the 
bal poudré ; yes.” 

The liquid fire in Sindy’s veins flouted 
extinguishment. 

“By the dust of my grandmother, 
they'll not exclude us!” She moved 
down the hall toward a sforage closet. 
“In which trunk shall | find the ances- 
tral finery not costly enough to have 
been disposed of ?” ‘ 

“No, no!’’ remonstrated Nora. “Don’t 
let your warmed blood run away with 
you. You can’t go where you're not 
invited, my rash infant.” 

Sindy clicked on a bulb. 

“Though slights are the portion of 
hussies with nameless, receipted bills, 
civilization no longer advocates the debt- 
ors’ prison, or stocks for moral to- 
bogganing.” Her intonation dealt a bit 
cruelly with Nora’s dangler. 

The older voice held no rancor. 

“Pluck that thorn from your -con- 


. 
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sciousness, my dearest.” Nora spoke 
from the breakfast room. “Not long 
ago you found Phipp’s errant generosity 
intolerable. For once, I headed off the 
goblins, myself. Do not ask me how. 
And—unless you are very sure of Hilary 
—get yourself an exciting novel to oc- 
cupy the evening.” 

jut Persinda entered a dusty trunk 
space, with a song on her lips, 


“Just for a kiss of your mouth, O Night— 
Night, my Night, with your rich, black 
hair——” 


A jade is defined as an ornamental 
silicate, or a worthless young woman. 
Only a hussy as polished as a jadestone 
could have looked as Persinda Revell did 
that evening, descending broad stairs 
mellowed by candelabra. In the satin 
and patches of colonial New York, mon- 
strous earrings of filigree all but dipping 
to shoulders snowy as her hair, Per- 
sinda braved familiar portals uninvited 
—and unaware that, at any moment, a 
whirlwind of scandal might sweep the 
Revells from the social horizon. As- 
suredly, she could have chosen no more 
inopportune time to flout her charms 
in the face of Clem Bainbridge! 

She might have counted on the Bain- 
bridge breeding. Clem, almost quaintly 
pretty in flowered brocade and silvered 
hair, evinced no surprise in her smile. 
And Mrs. Bainbridge’s murmur held the 
correct touch of recognition. Only in 
their eyes, which were steely, did they 
rate her coming a faux pas. 

The moment lifted, with the sound of 
Hilary’s voice at her elbow: 

“How many minuets may I bow to 
you in, Lady Jade?” The ring in his 
question acknowledged the morning hour 
that had been theirs. 

She let him have her card, then found 
herself in the usual group of aspirants 
for the dance. Phipp Van Dusen, in the 
garb of a Dutch alderman, put his initials 
down. Stately rhythm was in vogue. 
No cosmopolite throng to-night. The 
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conservatives of the Bainbridge circle, 
all sporting snuffboxes, sandalwood 
fans, yellowed laces, antique gems, 
gleaming shoe buckles. Sindy trod the 
decorous triple measures. Her mer- 
curial mood could find no cause for 
alarm in chilling fingers or cold eyes. 
And she found comedy in Van Dusen’s 
solicitude. 

“I’ve caught your reprehensible 
mother in a fib,’ Phipp informed her, 
during his Sir Roger de Coverly. “She 
intimated the other day that we’d sigh in 
vain for you this evening.” 

Shoulders, nude save for a strap of 
jade, dimpled. 

“Because you sighed a week for her 
out at Shoreham? The neuralgia was 
in her wardrohe—an acute scarcity of 
gowns for a seven-day tobogganing 
toot.” 

“Eh? Was that the reason she stayed 
away from us?” 

Sindy laughed. ‘ 

“You may ascribe my presence here to 
as painful a raison d’étre. Not to the 
scarcity of clothes, but rather to a social 
cut that I couldn’t afford.” 

Nora’s dangler trod weightily. 

“My dear child! You didn’t come in 
the face of r 

“To face down clubroom tattle, per- 
haps.” 

“But—in a precarious situation, ef- 
frontery is ill-advised.” 

She shrugged. 

A turn in the figure took Van Dusen 
away from her, and brought him back. 

“Lack of diplomacy is one of your 
mother’s faults,” he said, carrying on 
the combative badinage; “yet I can but 
wonder at her indorsing your presence 
here.” 

“You wrong her,” replied Persinda. 
“T came of my own accord. I left her 
beset by blue devils.” 

“Lord save her!” grumbled Van Du- 
sen, 

“For man has _ never 
woman,” murmured Sindy. 


’ 


yet saved 
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“Occasionally, one of the brutes tries 
to; and he finds himself deploring the 
self-destructiveness of womankind.” His 
Coverly bow missed symmetry. “What 
could be more destructive than incurring 
the displeasure of the Bainbridges ?” 

Persinda’s final curtsy dealt with an 
ancient grudge. 

“You shift responsibility for any pre- 
cariousness attached to us.” 

The gavot over, she traversed with 
Van Dusen an illumined space, and 
turned with him into an aisle of the 
greenery. 

He let his glasses dangle by their 
cord. 

“You've always pepper on your tongue 
for me, Sindy.” 

Her glance followed a far-flung candle 
gleam. 

“Is it not you who have peppered 
tongues for us?” Her words went hit- 
and-miss like sparks. “I suppose, there 
is apt to be the unprofitable masculine 
friend after Reno, a pleasant alleviator 
of stress, adept in creating something 
pertaining to immorality, yet never 
plunging—a comfortable creditor dis- 
crediting fair fame.” 

“Peppered well, foolish daughter!” 
Van Dusen grimaced, his ears red. 
“You put me on the defensive.” 

“Yes.” It was a chance challenge 
from a girlhood he had clouded, 

“T admit having little to say.” 

“Have you anything to say?” 

“Only this’—he spoke with sincerity 
—“T am, and have always been, very 
much in love with your mother. You 
may not know that immediately after her 
sojourn in Reno I offered myself to her, 
and was accepted. A small mishap uh- 
dermined my esteem for her. She was 
financially involved at the time—bills 
follow her as naturally as a tail follows 
a bird. My first gift to her was a set 
of cameos that had been in the Van 
Dusen vault for some generations. They 
were lost, apparently stolen from her. 
My tracing of them revealed that she 
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had pawned them! I redeemed the 
cameos. From that point, we drifted. 
Naturally, caring for her, 1 have been 
unable to contemplate any accumulation 
of debts besetting her; possibly inviting 
some further vulgarity.” His face was 
puckering half ludicrously. 

“Gage d'amour!” exclaimed Sindy. 
“Is that the folly which has kept you 
from her? Yet you can blacken her 
name by settling her bills. Conglomer- 
ate honor.” 

His gouty limp was pronounced. 

“Eh? Possibly you expect me to rush 
to her in her present peril, like a young 
blade. My knees have stiffened with 
the years, I fear.” 

“Merci!” She laughed. “We need 
not suffer your gallantry; we have no 
pressing debts at present.” 

“Well, I can only say this—that it’s 
folly incarnate,” groaned Van Dhsen, 
“to pay your bills, unaided, at the height 
of this medallion scandal.” 

Her laughter was caught, full tilt. 

“The medallion scandal ?” 

“And your mother,” nodded 
Dusen, 

Filigree drops jingled with the leveling 
of lovely eyes to his glasses. 

“Tt seems incredible,” she voiced, ‘‘tha* 
more talk should be linked to our heels. 
Enlighten me. Are we accused of filch- 
ing Clem’s pearls?” 

Van Dusen removed his glasses. 

“It was to save Nora from such ac- 
cusation that I endeavored to have the 
search terminated.” 


Van 


She saw that he was in earnest. And 
she was like a high-bred cfeature 
wounded. 


“Such things can be said of the im- 
pecunious!” she cried out, as if to the 
gods. 

Her companion was moved. 

“Vou are wrong, Persinda. Even in 
this garrulous world, the merely im- 
pecunious are safe. Extravagance, lack 
of honor, a careless viewpoint on mone- 
tary matters, lays but a tawdry founda- 
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tion for the character we present to our 
world, Those of us who live in flash 
houses are targets for stoning.” He 
seemed voicing a consensus of opinion, 
with the prerogative of a close spectator. 
He was genuinely moved. 

“I can but take into account her cul- 
pable pawning of the cameos,” he rumi- 
nated, still manifestly thinking of Nora 
Revell, 

Persinda’s ejaculation clung to this 
earlier folly. 

“God save us from even one vulgarity 
in our past!” Yet, under the veneer, her 
thoughts were beginning to careen a bit 
wildly: Nora’s unexplained resources of 
late. Their need. Clem’s contrasting 
fortunes. The Bainbridge chase of 
Hilary. The flying seasons. Phipp. 
A chance temptation. A warmly faulty 
nature. 

Sindy was barely conscious of music 
again, and the approach of young Bro- 
kaw, his eyes claiming her. Her 
thoughts were turbulent. This vilify- 
ing of an impeachable name was the 
clubroom tattle that had sent Hilary 
driving anywhere! This! Van Dusen 
was suddenly out of it. She put a hand 
through Brokaw’s arm, imperiously. 

“Take me to Clementine,” she told 
him. 

Hilary had danced the Coverly with 
her cousin, and left Clem in a den of 
hers, as she preferred a snatch of soli- 
tude to the minuet. The sanctity of 
solitude was not brooked by Persinda, 
in seeking with him a room jutting off 
the gala portion of the house, a den 
done in tea-colored tones where a grate 
of anthracite burned evenly; and where, 
after the Coverly dance, Clementine had 
opened a desk drawer which preserved a 
dried corsage of white violets once 
crushed in young Brokaw’s arms—her 
début flowers. 

Even a glimpse of a Moslem devotee 
before a shrine would not have stayed 
Persinda’s effulgent sweep into the 
moderately lighted den. 

















“Ts it true.that we are implicated in 
the disappearance of your pearls, Clem?” 

Their intrusion on her privacy, as she 
sat tenderly touching the dead flowers, 
did not mitigate the rigidity of Clemen- 
tine’s reply. 

“Cousin Nora unfastened my medal- 
lion chain. If it did not fall into her 
hands, where did it go?” 

Sindy suddenly appeared taller than 
she was, 

“All of you credit her with 83 
half turned to Hilary. 

A step brought him to her. 

“Persinda, 1 thought you’d heard. I 
thought you knew of what | was speak- 
ing this morning.” 

“No. I hadn't heard. The persons 
talked about are sometimes the last to 
hear. Do you believe this story?” 

It was not the moment for half truths. 

“How can I know?” he blurted out. 

“True!” Her tone acknowledged her 
desolation, 

“Sindy!” He would have caught her 
in an embrace of pity, 

But pitied, she was a glorious object. 

“If you do not know us well enough to 
refute this utterly 

“I do refute your having had any part 
in it!” cried Hilary. 

“T am a Revell—questionable as any.” 

“You knew nothing of this.” 

“How can you be sure ?” 

“Are the follies of the mother to be 
visited on her child?” 

“You believe it of her!” 

“Last night, ina club, I beat up a chap 
who voiced his doubt.” 

“Yet, doubting her, doubting her.” 

“Loving you, Persinda.” 

“Perfect love casteth out—— 
gesture alienated him. 
Clementine. 

Taking no more stock of the face 
above an outworn corsage than of her 
own sinking soul, her words parleyed 
with neither belief nor disbelief. 

“For evidence of this, won't you have 
an immediate search made of our apart- 


She 








Her 
She turned to 
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ment? Not to-morrow—to-night.” The 
white breast, barely confined by jade lac- 
ings, rose and fell stormily. “Suppose 
you summon one of your sleuths now, 
and let me go with him.” 

Clementine lifted eyes from which 
much had faded to the dazzling, heaving 
breast. 

“As you wish.” She actually put out 
a hand to a call bell. 

Hilary’s hand closed over the bell. 

“Why—little Clem!” 

She shrank from him, averting her 
head, 

“TI know it’s spectacular, horrid; but 
justice Painful color wavered 
over her face. 

“Clem, this isn’t the best of you. This 
isn't the girl I’ve known so long, and 
hoped always to respect.” 

Her diffident smile waned. 

“What man desires the ultrarespecta- 
ble?” Clem flung at him, 

He could but laugh, easily gaining pos- 
session of her hand, 

“Clem!” he pleaded. “You'll surely 
not place my future wife beyond the 
pale?” It was a finite acknowledgment 
of a covenant between himself and the 
beauteous jade in jeopardy. 

In announcing his loye for Persinda 
Revell, he stooped and put a grave cheek 
to Clem’s. His eyes sought his beloved. 

For the fraction of a second, Sindy’s 
pride went down, crumbling under her 
like dust, disclosing an ephemeral crea- 
ture whose very luminosity mocked the 
chrysalis body that housed its despairs. 

Then she moved to the call bell, and 
touched it herself, 

Her pressure of the bell scarcely con- 
ceded his timely declaration. And in 
the silence induced, she stood apart; in 
a very flareback of the arrogance which 
asks neither clemency nor protection, 
while magnetizing all within its radius. 

There was the falling of a coal in the 
grate. Then the opening of a door 
brought in a wave of music, and the 
butler, 
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He had come in answer to the call, 
a lackey of the prescribed wooden mien. 
He stood at attention like an automaton. 

Clementine showed some _ slight 
gaucherie in speaking, 

“Williams, there are some faded flow- 
ers here in the drawer of my desk.” 

The man had a mechanical eyebrow 
that went up and down. 

“Yes, Miss Bainbridge.” 

“They should be removed, Williams.” 
It was her quiet retaining of young Bro- 
kaw’'s respect, thus ignoring a chance to 
crush Sindy. 


Williams came forward. His lifting 


of the white-violet corsage was careful, | 


the foliage of the bouquet having shriv- 
eled from a tangle of verdant stems to 
decadent verdure. He carried it on his 
hands. 

But, on his way to the door, Williams 
halted. He disentangled some violet 
stems. A very human expression flitted 
over his face. He returned to the young 
lady of the house. 


“IT think,” said Williams, “that I ’ave ~ 


discovered the whereabouts of your lost 
medallion, Miss Bainbridge.” 

He exhibited in the heart of the début 
corsage the slight gold chain and pearl 
cluster, that had slipped there ‘when 
Nora_ Revell’s compassionate fingers 
loosed it from a ner'veless throat. 

Williams delivered the find. 
pearls, Miss Bainbridge.” 

There was another pause. Then the 
serving-man was all but bowled over by 
the joyous hands of young Brokaw. 

“Williams! You great old sleuth!” 

“Yes, sir. The pearls fell into ’er 
flowers, sir.” 

“And they’ve been there ever since! 
Williams, your reward will not be made 
in heaven!” 

“Thank you, sir. I’m glad, miss. 
Most hextraordinary!” The butler 
withdrew, on a wave of minuet music. 

It was Hilary who scattered dried 
violets all over the rug, and hung the 
medallion about Clementine’s neck. 


“Your 
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He kissed her on both cheeks. 

“So Im not going to marry a non- 
respectable!” he cried, in a rush of emo- 
tion. “And, Clem! Clem! now that her 
cloudy name's been cleared, beg her par- 
don! We owe it to her. We owe her a 
little prayer of contrition.” 

Clementine had never looked so well; 
in flowered brocade, with silvered hair, 
and cheeks faintly flushed. The finding 
of her pearls in a bouquet, cherished en 
secret, placed her in the singular posi- 
tion of the culprit. For had the corsage 
gone the usual route of flowers, it might 
have passed under inspection, and the 
medallion been found. 

She did the hard thing of turning to 
Sindy. 

“This shall be made public at once. 
You must go to Cousin Nora with the 
news.” 

“Not to-morrow; to-night,” Hilary 
paraphrased buoyantly. ‘Make our ex- 
cuses, Clem. We'll not finish out the 
old-fashioned trotting.” 

There was a touch of dignity in the 
way Clementine held out a hand to each 
of them. 

“May I be the first to congratulate 
you? Mamma must give a dinner dance 
announcing your engagement.” 

“You're good to us, Clem.” 
grasped her outstretched hand, 

“Only just, Hilary.” 

After the touching of fingers some- 
what unstrung by a tense hour, Clem 
Bainbridge accorded them the privacy of 
her den. She went off, in her cold, shy 
way, to the dancing and the flirting. 

On the rug strewn with vaguely odor- 
ous petals, young Brokaw went down on 
his knees to Persinda impetuously. 
“Mea culpa,” he said, in extenuation of 
his commendable fealty to a jade, 

Sindy’s color was still high, 

“Will you take me home, or do you 
prefer to stay here the rest of the eve- 
ning ?” 

He fairly scrambled to his feet. 

* “T’'ll get my coat, and find a maid to 


Hilary 
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bring your wraps. Darling, do you mind 
waiting a minute? I'll be back.” 
Flushed and very handsome, he rushed 
from the den. 

Persinda glanced through the door 
he’d left ajar at myriad tapers flickering 
over the fickle, ever-chailenging mob. 
Her nostrils dilated. The mob! A rab- 
ble that crucified as quickly as it deified 

Hilary came bundling in with the 
wraps. And a side door of the house 
familiar to both let them out into the 
night air, and his car, , 

The drive was a short one, only 
around the Park and down half a block 
to the porte-cochére of her abode, palm- 
guarded doors whose revolutiogs took 
them into the less pretentious foyer and 
mirrored lift. 

There was a tinge of weariness in her 
opening of the Revell door on a draw- 
ing-room whose eastern window showed 
a hint of dawn; swiftness in her avoid- 
ance of his arms. Again, surrender was 
held in abeyance—this time, by the pick- 
ing up of a note that Nora had left on 
the table. 

“Shall we read it together?” Persinda 
extended to him the privilege of search- 
ing an offhand communication for pos- 
sible folly. 

Color rising in faces sweetening to un- 
worldliness, shoulders touching, fingers 
vearning, mouths verging on contact, 
they read some lines penned in a dashing, 
unjudicial chirography : 

My Inroterant Cuitp: For some time 
there has been a sidepath in my life. In fact, 
ever since you tobogganed off to Shoreham, 
and there came to me, in a money-distracted 
week, the maker of a new and nameless 
beauty cream who had glimpsed your face 
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somewhere and stood ready to offer a goodly 
sum for the use of our name on a jar. 

I confess to having settled our recent bills 
by allowing your charming cognomen to ad- 
.vertise a facial tissue builder, of most atro- 
cious almond hue! And I have settled othe. 
sundries by an occasional personal demon- 
stration of the Revell Cream in a nocturnal 
beauty parlor.on upper Broadway. 

Imagine, with your delicacy of perception, 
my feelings to-night when, in place of our 
maid who comes for me, there walked in on 
my demonstrating none other than Van 
Dusen, straight from a change to modern 
toggery after the Coverly dance with you. 
Phipp merely adjusted his glasses, and es- 
corted me thence! 

In his limousine, having ascribed a cousinly 
coldness and divers snubs to somebody's hav- 
ing unearthed my demonstrative occupation, 
I bowed before Phipp’s ominous expression. 
As if I were in immediate danger of being 
branded a social criminal, he treated me to a 
riddlesome sermon that seemed to end in an 
anthem ; for, in conclusion, he ceremoniously 
drove to some hinterland of Manhattan, 
where he awoke a sleepy cleric—who changed 
my name, with a sleep-witted wife as witness. 

On my way to a belated honeymoon—a 
short trip, dearest, because of you—I flew 
in here to scribble this. 

You are my own wise fille, and I am your 
unwise mére. Nora REvELL vAN DuseEN. 


Their fingers folded the note together. 

“You see!”’ she articulated. 

His fingers folded hers in his, 

“I see.” 

Their eyes met in mirth that ebbed to 
tears dealing only with themselves and 
ultimate rapture. 

“Persinda, will you bear my name?” 
he pleaded. 

“Ves.” 

“Persinda! Persinda!” 

Hers was a simple capitulation. She 
closed her eyes, as if in respite from the 
feasting. 
































“HELLO, MARCIA!”? _ By Meade Minnigerode 
THE STORY SO FAR. 

Marcia Crane has married Philip Blagden and they are living, as are their parents, 
in the smart suburb of Greenchester. When Marcia married Philip she did not greatly 
love him, but she had listened to her mother analyze the situation one day: Marcia’s 
father was the editor of the Greenchester Weekly Mirror; Eliza Crane, Marcia’s 
mother, had married him ‘for sentimental reasons, and neither of them had had or 
would ever have any money; then there was Adele, Marcia’s flapper sister, who needed 
to be projected on society, and Loomis, the small brother for whom the Cranes them- 
selves couldn't hope to do much in the future. For herself, Marcia didn’t care, but 
she had to admit that by marrying Philip, heir to the Blagden fortune, she could do 
a great deal for her helpless family. The older Blagdens encouraged and then 
blessed their son and “little Marcia Crane.” With difficulty, the Crane family con- 
cealed their relief at the union. All Greenchestér was pleased, also—all except Mary 
Ransom, who had wanted Philip herself. Since she couldn’t get him, she recalled to 
Marcia Crane her affair with Duncan White. Marcia had been engaged to him one 
summer, and when he left her to go to war they had made an agreement that at noon 
every day Marcia was to say “Hello, Duncan!” and at five o’clock every day—to 
allow for the difference in time between France and the States—Duncan was to say, 
“Hello, Marcia!” No one had known of the engagement, and only Mary Ransom had 
guessed it. And one day, in swimming, long after, she had heard Marcia say at 
twelve o’clock: “Hello, Duncan!” But one day, some one in Greenchester’s younger 
set had told Marcia casually that Duncan White was dead, that he had been reported 
missing in France. And after that nothing had mattered. So she had married Philip. 
But after the honeymoon, when they had settled down in their little home, all Green- 
chester realized that the Cranes viewed Marcia’s marriage as the coming into a sort 
of Promised Land for them—and Philip’s mother gradually became aware of her 
son’s unhappiness. Philip himself had not been able to decide what was lacking in 
his new life—there was nothing for which he could reproach Marcia and he had no 
desire to seclude her from her family—but there were limits to his patience. He was 
glad, therefore, to yield to his father’s suggestion that Marcia and he go abroad for 
the winter. It was at their farewell party that Marcia’s world seemed to crash about 
her. One of their guests read aloud to the chattering crowd ar. item from the Mirror 
about a man in a hospital in Honolulu who had lost his memory, who, every day, 
said “Hello” to some girl, though he did not remember anything about her. The 
girl’s name was not given, but Marcia was certain that the man was Dyncan White, 
even while she prayed it might not be. Without divulging anything, she tactfully 
wheedled Philip into going to Honolulu instead of Europe—which he eagerly agreed 
to do. Mary Ransom, meanwhile, sent an anonymous letter to Roscoe Crane telling 
him that she felt sure the man in Honolulu was Duncan White and urging him to use 
the information in attempting to restore the unfortunate man’s memory. In Honolulu 
Marcia went to the hospital, where the doctor allowed her to see his patient. She 
recognized him at once as Duncan White. But, in her fear and irresglution, she 
gasped: “I don’t know that man!” 

On the day that she and Philip were to leave Honolulu, Marcia again sought the 
doctor, offering to send his patient to the Walter Reed Hospital for treatment— 
Philip had been glad to accede to Marcia’s request that they do something for the 
unknown man—only to find that he had disappeared the night before. His disappear- 
ance, heralded in the Mirror, disgruntled Mary Ransom, but she still hoped to find 
him, somehow. Soon after the younger Blagdens returned to Greenchester, Marcia 
quarreled with her family and refused to help them further. She told Philip that 
she had put a stop to their inroads and was on the point of confessing her love for 
Duncan White when, suddenly, she realized that she no longer cared for him. She 
flew away from him before he could question her further, leaving him completely 
puzzled. Meanwhile, Duncan White’s wanderings had brought him from Honolulu 
to San Francisco and thence to Greenchester where he hoped to find Marjorie Sims— 
the girl who had been his nurse in Honolulu. Fate, in the guise of a new traffic 
policeman, led him to the office of the Mirror and a conversation with Roscoe Crane 
revealed his identity to the astounded editor. Crane left the office for a moment and, 
during his absence, Mary Ransom inopportunely stepped in to pay a bill. She recog- 
nized Duncan White at once and, in an attempt to restore his memory, she answered 
his “Hello, Marcia!” with the words, “Hello, Duncan!” At the sight of his stricken 
face, she knew that her efforts had not been in vain. 
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CHAPTER XV.~ 

T’S all coming back to me,” Duncan 

I said to Mary Ransom, after a 

while. “All sorts of little things— 
it will take me days to dope it all out. 
My name is Duncan White; I am an 
orphan; I was born in Chicago, on the 
ninth of June, 1894; I was in a prison 
camp in Germany and I escaped, way 
over in East Prussia; that’s how I hap- 
pened to get to Russia—I must have 
gotten lost, but there’s a lot I don’t 
remember in there.” 

“It will all come back to you,” she 
told him. There was something else 
far more important that she wanted 
him to remember of his own accord. 

“Say!” he exclaimed. ‘I had a job!” 
And then he began to laugh until his 
breath gave out. “Well, if that isn't 
the funniest damn thing—I beg your 
pardon; you wouldn’t understand—but 
I had a perfectly good job in one of 
the New York offices of the Transcon- 
tinental Truck Company! I must tell 
Mr. Crane.” 

“I’m so glad you’re remembering it 
all,” Mary Ransom said. “And Green- 
chester; do you remember Green- 
chester ?” 

“Why, of course!” he replied. “I 
guess that’s why I felt so queer when 
I got off the train. Let me see; yes, I 
remember you perfectly; you’re Mary 
Ransom, and there were the Craigs and 
the Starks—Dicky Stark and Mildred 
Stark wf 





“Hello, Marcia!” 





By Meade Minnigerode 


Author of “The Big Year" 
ALIS 


“Ves?” 

“And—and ” The ‘smile faded 
from his lips, and his voice fell to a 
whisper. “There was Marcia—Marcia 
Crane.” 

There could be no question about it, 
Mary Ransom was_ thinking. Of 
course, he would not tell her, but she 
could read the look on his face. 

“Well,” she said, ‘you've no idea how 
glad I am. Oh, don’t thank me; we'll 
have to have a long talk. You must 
tell me all about how you came here. 
And now, do you know what I’m go- 
ing to do?” 

“What?” 

“I’m going to take you right off to 
Quinnissikook. They’re all out there 
having a party—Marcia and the Starks 
and all the rest of them. They'll be 
simply wild to see you! We'll go right 
away. Come on!” 

“But Mr. Crane?” 

“T’ll explain matters to him after- 
vard. Come on! Don’t you want to 
see Marcia and the others—all your 
friends? We'll catch them all to- 
gether.” 





“Gosh, yes!” he exclaimed. 
friends—and Marcia!” 

3ut there was no need to explain mat- 
ters to Roscoe Crane afterward, as it 
turned out, because they ran right into 
him at the foot of the stairs. He be- 
gan to dance up and down, of course, 
at the sight of his quarry being led 
away. 


“All my 
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“You promised!” he reminded Dun- 
can White. “You promised you'd 
wait!” 

“It’s all right, Mr. Crane,” Mary 
Ransom interposed. “He'll come back 
later to see you. I’m taking Mr. White 
to——” 

“Mr. White!” Roscoe simply raved. 
“Mr. White! What do you know about 
it?” 

“Miss Ransom knew who I was,” 
Duncan tried to explain. ‘“She—she 
brought it all back. I am in her hands 
for the time being.” 

“But no one knew except me!” Ros- 
coe insisted. “Me and the one that 
wrote the letter! You hadn’t any right 
—I don’t mean that, of course—but it 
was very private.” 

“Do try to calm yourself, Mr. Crane,” 
Mary Ransom begged him. Duncan 
White had moved away a few steps, in 
order to escape from the angry little 
editor’s somewhat incomprehensible re- 
criminations. He would come back and 
give him the story later, of course. 

“It’s nothing to be calm about !’’ Ros- 
coe exclaimed. 

“Now, listen. 
fectly all right. 
that letter.” 

“You!” 

"eo, if 
ting very exasperated. “I wrote both 
those letters—never mind why, now.” 

“But — but” — Roscoe spluttered — 
“my story!” 4 

“Oh, go set it to music and play it 
on your flute!” she snapped at him. 
“All right, Mr. White, I’m coming. Oh, 
by the way, Mr. Crane, here’s your 
two dollars for the paper.” 

“Tt ain’t fair and aboveboard!” Ros- 
coe Crane complained as he watched 
them drive off, relapsing into quite un- 
editorial phraseology. “It ain’t fair and 
aboveboard, that’s what, and what’s 
more, it’s unlucky to take a two-dollar 
bill.” 


Everything is per- 
It was I wrote you 


4 


Mary Ransom was get- 
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“Good heavens!” Duncan White ex- 
claimed, as they were walking up the 
path to the front entrance of the Grill 
Club. “What’s going on?” 

“Just a party,’ Mary Ransom ex- 
plained. ‘Some of our more refitied 
younger set, that’s all! No self-re- 
specting child would dream of making 
as much noise as we do when we’re 
off by ourselves!” 

From within came an extraordinary 
burst of cacophony, doubtless supposed 
to représent closely knit harmonies, 
supported by the metallic clangings of 
a piano which had probably never been 
in tune, and would certainly never be 
again, through which the rather point- 
less words of a chant arose. 

“The minions of the law 

Dress in blue, dress in blue— 

Oh, the minions of the law 

Dress in blue, 

Yes, they do! 

Oh, the minions of the law, 

They have whiskers on their jaw, 

And they always dress in blue, 

Dress in blue, blue, blue.” : 
An ode, possibly, in honor of the new 
traffic policeman! 

At all events, they were making so 
much noise inside that no one noticed 
Mary Ransom standing in the door- 
way, with the tips of her teeth just 
showing through her half-parted lips. 

How she had longed for just such a 
moment! It was a pity that Adele was 
not there; Adele would have seen that 
she had brought something to Quin- 
nissikook, after all! And Marcia was 
not in the room, either. There were 
the Westons and Sam; Dicky Stark at 
the piano, Dorothy, Mildred, Archie 
Craig, the two Rowlands—the whole 
party, except Marian. She was prob- 
ably with Marcia, out in the kitchen. 

All the better. Mary Ransom 
stepped into the room and motioned to 
Duncan White. 

“I beg your pardon,” she exclaimed. 
“T beg your pardon for interrupting.” 

They all swung around and faced her, 





“Hello, Marcia!” 


with very ill-concealed surprise, as she 
found time to notice. 

“Hello, Mary!” 

“Come in, come in.” 

“Glad to see you!” 

“Please excuse me for intruding on 
your party,” she began again. “But 
I’ve brought somebody you'll all be glad 
to see. I found him in the village quite 
by accident.” She turned toward the 
figure in the doorway. “Most of you 
remember Duncan White, I think. 
Here he is!” 

Dicky Stark was the first one to re- 
cover the use of his various faculties. 
With a shoyt he sprang from the piano 
stool and hurled himself at Duncan 
White’s smiling figure. 

“Well, I'll be damned!” 
“Duncan White! 
we thought you were dead! Dunc, you 
old fish! Gosh, but I’m glad to see 
you!” 

They were all crowding around him 
now, trying to shake hands with him, 
thumping him on the back, screaming 
little details of his story at each other, 
laughing and marveling and exclaiming, 
stopping from lack of breath and then 
starting all over again. 

In the midst of it all, Duncan White 
could only grasp the hands that were 
stretched out to him, over and over 
again, and smile and blink. 

“Great dog!” he kept saying, for no 
particular reason, but it seemed to ex- 
press his feelings better than anything 
else he could think of. 

It was an uproarious success, Mary 
Ransom was thinking, but the cream of 


he cried. 


the jest, so to speak, would come in a_ 


moment. Ah! 

“Heavenly powers!” said a voice at 
the other door. “Oh, hello, Mary ; what 
on earth is happening ?” 

It was Marcia. 


They would all have come swarming 
around her to tell her the great news, 
but Mary Ransom stepped forward into 

8—Ains. 


How in hell—why, 
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the middle of the room. This was her 
affair. 

“Marcia, dear,” she said, “I do hope 
you'll forgive me for coming to your 
party. I'll only stay a second, but I 
couldn’t resist the temptation. Here is 
Duncan White! He’s come back. Or 
perhaps you don’t remember Duncan 
White ?” 

Duncan White 

Marcia said nothing at all. She was 
conscious of no one, not even Mary 
Ransom for the moment, except this 
man who had come forward and was 
standing there in front of her. He had 
come back—it did not matter how, at 
present—he was found and he was well 
and sound. God had been very kind. 
She. would do her part now. 

““Marcia—Marcia Crane!” he said at 
last, and for perhaps the first time in 
his life Dicky Stark refrained from 
saying the first thing that came to his 
mind. In fact, he refrained from say- 
ing anything, but they had known each 
other, then! 

Mary Ransom chose that one perfect 
moment in which to take her leave. A 
less intelligent person might have been 
tempted to overplay the part. 

“IT must run!” she _ exclaimed. 
“Haven't a minute to spare. I’m sure 
you'll take good care of Mr. White, 
Marcia, dear!” 

But she managed to remain out in the 
hallway, fumbling with her gloves, un- 
til she overheard the closing lines of 
the jest. 

“Marcia Crane!” Duncan White re- 
peated. “Hello, Marcia!” But, of 
course, Mary Ransom did not see the 
look in his eyes. She simply heard his 
voice, and then Marcia’s, and she 
smiled. 

“Hello—hello, Duncan!” Marcia re- 
plied. “I—I’m Mrs. Philip Blagden, 
now. I—we thought you were dead.” 

“She has nerve!” Mary Ransom ad- 
mitted to herself.as she went out. It is 


’ 
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unlikely that she even gave Duncan a 
thought. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“Hello, Duncan! I’m Mrs. Philip 
Blagden, now.” 

Mary Ransom laughed all the way in 
from Quinnissikook over that confes- 
sion of Marcia’s, and her laughter grad- 
ually dispelled the last lingering echoes 
of that other laugh which she could now 
begin te forget. The score was paid 
off. 

Yes, and that was one thing, but 
Mary Ransom was not in the habit of 
skimping her debts. She always re- 
turned brimming measure, an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth, full 
value exacted from an adversary, and 
a handful of hair besides, so to speak, 
to seal the transaction. And in this 
case, if she was ready to forget, she was 
by no means inclined to forgive. Not 
yet. There was something more to be 
done in order properly to round out the 
jest! 

The realization of this fact kept her 
monosyllabic during dinner, and sent 
her into the library afterward, ostensi- 
bly to finish an article she had been 
reading, but actually to gaze at the fire 
and examine a number of things in her 
own mind. 

Something more to be done in-order 
to round out the jest! 

It was a little after eight now, and 
the dinner for -the governors of the 
Greenchester Club had probably just 
begun. Her father was there and old 
Mr. Blagden and all the rest of them, 
and Philip—yes, and Philip. That was 
it. Philip. Should he not be sharing 
in the jest? 

Mary Ransom found herself staring 
at the telephone on the side table, and 
suddenly an idea came to her, an idea 
which set her smiling and frowning at 
the same time. It was risky, but then 
there would be no one at the club ex- 
cept the diners, and if she timed it 
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carefully no one would even see her. 
It would take her ten minutes on foot, 
not more, to go to the ladies’ entrance 
—and only yesterday the other tele- 
phone had gone out of commission 
again, so that he would have to use 
the one in—— 

Mary Ransom looked at her watch 
and asked central for the Blagden house, 
Mrs. Philip Blagden’s, if you please. 

Hello, was Mrs. Blagden at home? 
Still at Quinnissikook, not expected 
back before ten? Thank you. What 


was that? Mr. Blagden had gone to 
the Greenchester Club? Oh, all right. 
Good-by. 


“Now!” Mary Ransom exclaimed, 
and asked for another number. 

“Hello. Greenchester Club,” 
the answer. 

“Oh, hello,” she said in the most mat- 
ter-of-fact tone of voice imaginable. 
“This is Mrs. Philip Blagden’s residence 
speaking. Will you please take the mes- 
sage to Mr. Philip Blagden to call up 
his house without fail at half past 
eight? He’s at the governors’ dinner— 
yes, thank you.” 

“Now!” Mary Ransom exclaimed 
again, and went out into the hall to find 
her galoshes. 


came 


Philip had had some grapefruit and 
then some thick and rather nondescript 
soup, diluted with a certain amount of 
conversation with Mr. Ransom about 
the failure of the administration to do 
something, he was not quite sure what; 
and the chances were that he had had 
some fish, and was about to have some 
roast, seasoned with some more con- 
versation about the failure of the ad- 
ministration to do something else. At 
all events, Mr. Ransom was not for 


the League of Nations, some kind of a 
league, if one liked, but not this league, 
and, mark his words—— 

But Philip had lost what little inter- 
est he may have had in the proceedings, 
and all track of their progress, upon 
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receipt of the message from his house 
which had reached him just as the soup 
was being removed. 

So Marcia had sent word for him tu 
call up, probably so as to catch her as 
soon as she reached home, bless her 
heart! He had rather wanted to call 
up the Grill Club himself, but his train 
had been late and he had not had a 
second to spare. That was the excuse 
he gave himself, but in his heart he real- 
ized that he had not done so because 
he had not known what to say to her. 

Now, as he thought it over, he knew 
what he should have said, what he 
would say, at once, when he got her 
on the wire at half past eight. 

“What do you mean, idiot?” That 
was it, and Marcia would laugh, and a 
a great many unspoken things would 
not need to be said at all. 

He had been an awful fool the eve- 
ning before! A night and a day of 
concentrated reflection had made that 
very clear. Ske had come to him with 
her little confession concerning the ul- 
terior viewpoint of her family regard- 
ing their marriage, and, of course, it 
was that knowledge which had kept her 
so aloof from him, the fear that he 
would discover it and include her in 
his anger, the utter niceness of her 
feelings which had made her ashamed. 
Poor little Marcia! 

And then, when at last she had turned 
to her justification of it all, filled with 
clumsy little diffidences which he should 
have touched with the lightest of caress- 
ing fingers, he had shouted and stamped 
his feet and behaved like a blind—well, 
like a blind idiot! But everything would 
be different now—his home, his wife. 

Philip looked at his watch and ex- 
cused himself from the table, leaving 
Mr. Ransom high and dry on an island 


‘of interrupted fulmination. 


“You'll have to use the phone in the 
gentlemen’s dressing room,” the stew- 
ard reminded him as he passed the desk, 
and Philip went down the long corri- 


dor to the lockers, almost running when 
the half hour began to chime. 

"Hello. Give me Beach six-four. 
Yes, Mrs. Philip Blagden’s—no, Mrs. 
Philip Blagden’s, please,” he told the op- 
erator, and settled down for the inevi- 
table wait which seemed to attend all 
calls from the Greenchester Club. 

And as he waited, there came to him 
suddenly, through the partition, the 
sound of another voice, a few words 
here and there, something about “a per- 
fect laughingstock”—evidently some 
one speaking in the booth on the ladies’ 
side. 

He wondered vaguely who it might 
be at this hour, and remarked, for prob- 
ably the hundredth time, that something 
ought. to be done about those two 
booths. It was ridiculous that one 
should be able to overhear people from 
one side to the other that way, and one 
could not very well help it when one 
was anchored to the receiver, waiting 
for a call. It was Marcia, incidentally, 
who had told him about it first, he re- 
membered, on the day of the water 
sports. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed, in reply to a 
call from his own wire. “This is Mr. 
Blagden. That you, Mathew? I want 
to speak with Mrs. Blagden. What’s 
that? Mrs. Blagden isn’t in yet! But 
she sent me a message a little while ago 
to call up at eight-thirty. Are you sure? 
Well, that’s very strange. No, never 
mind the Grill Club; it must be some 
mistake.” 

He was hanging up the receiver, 
really quite put out by this incident, 
when the words of a sentence reached 
him which took his breath away. 

“Playing Philip Blagden for a sucker 
ever since she married him!” 

What was that? “Philip Blagden”— 
the person in the other booth was talk- 
ing about him! “Ever since she mar- 
ried him!” But that—that meant Mar- 
cia! What the devil did they mean, 
shouting things like that so he could 
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hear them, thinking things like that in 
the first place! 

Philip’s first impulse was to pound en 
the partition and tell them to shut up, 
and then another sentence caught his 
attention and deprived him of all de- 
sire except to listen, shamelessly, breath- 
lessly, furiously ! 

“Lied to him—why, of course she 
did, my dear; that’s why she dragged 
him to Honolulu. She knew all the 
time that the man was out there in a 
hospital. Why, don’t you know? She 
was in love with him long ago. What's 
that? Yes, the man who turned up here 
to-day, Duncan White. Certainly, his 
memory’s returned. Yes, they’re out 
there now, at Quinnissikook. She sim- 
ply made a monkey out of Philip. She’s 
crazy about this Duncan White—you 
remember .him, don’t you? I don’t see 
how Philip can go on being such a fool.” 

A few seconds later Philip came 
stumbling out into the lobby. His face 
was absolutely white and his eyes were 
staring. For the time being, certainly, 
the only thought in his mind was to 
find Marcia and get the truth. As 
Archie Craig had once remarked, Philip 
shook a mean heel when he was 
aroused, and—well, the music of the 
last few moments had been irresistible, 
that was all! 

“Send for my car at once,” he or- 
dered. ‘And tell my father I’ve been 
called away.” 

And back in the ladies’ side Mary 
Ransom heard Philip stamp out of the 
booth and down thé corridor, and put 
back the telephone from which she had 
never removed the receiver. 

“The poor simp!” she remarked, and 
went quickly to the ladies’ entrance. 
“Husbands are such utter fools!” 

A very little while later her mother 
was surprised to hear her at the piano 
in the drawing-room, playing “The End 
of a Perfect Day,” of all pieces!” 


As Dicky Stark himself admitted 
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afterward, he “played the game of his 

life” out thereSat Quinnissikook that 

evening. And he was not thinking of 

the poker party which he instituted, and 

contributed to financially to an alarm- 

ing extent, in spite of his sister’s efforts 

to turn him from such frivolities. She 

wanted him to sing, and he did sing for 

a while, as long as the others were clear- 

ing away the table, for instance, espe- 

cially that song about the M. P.’s: 

“Ask anybody who’s been overseas, 

They'll give you the answer, as quick as you 
please— 

Who won the war? 

M—P’s!” 

3ut he insisted on playing poker also, 
deuces “wild,” of course, and wrangled 
bitterly with Dorothy Craig over the 
question of which came first, a full 
house or a flush. 

“Sounds like the riddle about the 
chicken and the egg,”” Archie remarked. 
“Come on, Dorothy, keep your ace and 
draw four cards!” 

“Can’t I just look at them and see if 
they’re better than the ones I have 
now?” that young lady suggested 
blandly. “I mean, do I have to keep 
them if I don’t want them?” 

“The chances of your being allowed 
to do that are practically nil, I should 
say,” her brother informed her sol- 
emnly. “But your idea has distinct 
merit!” 

“Yes, you win the folding bicycle on 
that!” Dicky Stark assured her. 

But the “game of his life” to which 
Richard referred had to do with Marcia 
and Duncan, and his own presence of 
mind during supper, when he persisted 
in suppressing not only the first, but 
also the second, third, and fourth things 
that came into his head! Marcia’s pro- 
fessed ignorance of Duncan that night 
when they were preparing the harlequim 
bundles, the story of the man in Hono- 
lulu in the Mirror, and Marcia’s own 
trip to the islands; all these things 
which the others were forgetting in 
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their curiosity over Duncan’s story of 
his escape from the German prison 
camp. 

Dicky Stark understood that there 
was something back of all this which 
he would do well to leave untouched, if 
possible. “I’m Mrs. Philip Blagden, 
now.” Well, it was not his affair, and 
Marcia would know what to do. 

Duncan had only just started across 
the Desert of Gobi when supper came 
to an end with the last custard bowl, and 
Richard pushed back his chair. 

“Come on, come on!” he insisted. 
“Clear away and let’s play poker. Give 
the poor man a chance! He can’t sit 
there and talk all night. Come on, 
everybody up! Marcia doesn’t play, so 
she’s elected to wash dishes. Dunc, 
how about your helping Marcia? If 
you try to play with us, they'll simply 
make you talk some more.” 

So it was arranged finally, and if the 
others were inclined to rebel at his in- 
terference, Dicky Stark found encour- 
agement in the glance which Marcia 
gave him. 

“You’re a dear!” she told-him. 

Marcia was very grateful for the 
dishes which had to be washed. It 
gave her something to do, something to 
look at, otherwise she would have been 
forced to see the look which must be 
in Duncan White’s eyes. How splen- 
didly he had taken it, not a lift of his 
eyebrows, out there in the crowded 
room. Well, it was her turn now; she 
must not flinch. 

“So you are married!” he said at last, 
and she did not understand how he 
managed it, but there was no reproach 
in\his voice. “It’s—it’s a little late to 
bring you my good wishes——” 

“Oh, don’t!” she exclaimed. “I—I 
know -what you are thinking. Please 
don’t interrupt me, Duncan; let me say 
what I have to say. It’s—it’s not so 
very easy.” 

“My dear!” 

“No, please! 


Let me do it my own 
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way, and then you can say anything 
you like. I won’t mind. I—I was told 
you were dead. It was nearly eight 
months after the armistice, and there 
was no trace of you from the time you 
escaped. I believed it. I—I wouldn’t, 
I want you to understand, I wouldn’t 
have done it if—if aa 

“Marcia, dear, please! 
have to——” 

“But I want to,” she insisted. “I 
want to tell you everything. My fam- 
ily wanted me to marry Philip Blagden. 
There—there were many reasons. Any- 
way, he asked me, and—and I did.” 
No, she would not spare herself. “I— 
I married him for his money.” 

It was nice of Duncan not to move 
from the sink over which he was bend- 
ing, not to say anything at all. 

“And then, one day last winter,” she 
went on, “I read about a man in Hono- 
lulu—yes, it was in the paper—and I 
was sure it was you.” 

“You read about it?” 

“Yes, it told about saying ‘Hello’ to 
a girl at five o’clock. - It didn’t give the 
name, but I was sure, and I think Mary 
Ransom guessed. But never mind about 
her now.” 

“She was the one who made me re- 
member who I was. I haven’t told you 
about that, have I? Yes, it was when 
she said ‘Hello, Duncan’ to me that I 
remembered. She made me say. ‘Hello, 
Marcia,’ and, of course, it meant noth- 
ing to me, then. It’s too darn bad, but, 
of course, I gave the show away there 
without knowing. How did she hap- 
pen to——” 

“She heard me saying ‘Hello’ to you 
once,” Marcia explained. “Oh, yes, I 
used to say it every day, too. She 
thinks she’s paid me back for some- 
thing. It’s rather a joke on her, if she 
only knew it, but it doesn’t matter now. 
She’s done all the harm she can do. 
The point is this: I went to Honolulu.” 

“What? You were in Honolulu 
while I was there?” 


You don’t 
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“Yes. Philip and I were going to 
Europe, and II made him change his 
plans and go to Honolulu instead. I 
wanted to make certain. I—I didn’t 
tell Philip why.” 

“Well, there was no reason why you 
should until you were certain, after all,” 
Duncan suggested, and she sent him a 
grateful look. “You know, there were 
some other people on my trail. They 
got in touch, for some reason, with thé 
editor of the Mirror here 

“What?” Marcia exclaimed. 
father ?” 

“Oh, is that your father? Why, of 
course, Crane; it never occurred to me. 
I never saw him before, you know. 
Well, it seems he wrote out to Honolulu 
about me for them, but I had already 
gone,” 

“He did! Who were they?” 

“T don’t know; he didn’t get a chance 
to tell me. All of it seemed to be very 
mysterious, anyway !” 


“My 


I never knew 
It must have been Mary Ran- 
No one else 


“That’s very strange. 
that.” 
som, Marcia was thinking. 
could have guessed, and no one else, 
certainly, would have thought of going 


to her father. And that accounted for 
that second story in the Mirror, prob- 
ably. That was like her, pulling skele- 
tons out of closets, the spying hypo- 
crite! Well, never mind Mary Ransom 
now, 

“But look here,” Duncan was saying. 
“Just let me ask you one thing—I don’t 
understand. You say you were in 
Honolulu. Did you—did— 

Marcia had known all along that this 
would be the hardest part. 

“Duncan,” she said to him, “I don’t 
know what you'll think. It doesn’t mat- 
ter, I mean; I’m going to tell you, any- 
way. I went to Doctor Foster’s in 
Honolulu, and—and I saw you in the 
garden.” 

“He never told me!” 

“No, he couldn’t very well. 


” 


Duncan, 
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I lied to him. I said I didn’t know you, 
after all.” 

For an endless time there was no 
sound in the’ little pantry except the 
splashing of water and the clattering 
of dishes in the pail. Would he never 
say anything, turn on her and express 
his scorn! There was nothing which 
she was not ready to hear from his 
lips! 

“I—I was very frightened,” 
added, after a while. “I simply ran 
away. Duncan, please say something!” 

He turned, then, and looked at her, 
and -she was glad that his face was in 
the shadow, so that she would not have 
to see, as well as hear, his anger. 

“You ran away!” he repeated. “Well, 
I—I’m surprised. But you came back 
afterward—tell me, Marcia—you came 
back afterward, didn’t you?” 

If he had left her without another 
word, if he had flung bitter reproach 
at her—anything—she would have been 
prepared. At all events, she would not 
have dropped the cup that she was dry- 
ing, she would not have had to grope 
helplessly for the edge of the cupboard 
behind her, while she struggled with 
the tears that were blinding her. 

“Oh, thank you!” she said to him, at 
last. “Thank, you, Duncan!” 

“I was sure you did!” He smiled 
and turned again to his washing. 

“Yes,” she went on. “I wanted to 
have you taken to the Walter Reed 
hospital in Washington. I was going to 
tell Philip all about you, afterward. | 
went -back the morning you disap- 
peared !” 

“Oh, no! Well, what do you know 
about that!”’ he exclaimed. “They must 
have been in a state! I wish I’d known, 
but then I shouldn’t even have recog- 
nized you, I suppose! I’m sorry you 
—you had such a trying time.” ~ 

Marcia put out a hesitating hand and 
touched his arm. 

“Duncan—Duncan, 


gry?” she asked him. 


she 


aren’t you an- 
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He did not turn around, but stood 
staring at the pail in front of him, ab- 
sently stirring the soapsuds with his 
forefinger. 

“No,” he said slowly. “I’m not an- 
gry, Marcia. It was a terrible time for 
you. I’m sorry.” 

“But—but now,” she insisted, “after 
—after everything that’s happened? 
Now that—now that I-——” 

“I know. It wasn’t your fault! It’s 
a funny life! Listen, I want to tell you 
something, too.” He hesitated and 
seemed to reflect for a moment. “May 
I ask you a question?” he asked her, 
suddenly. 

“Why, certainly.” 

“I hope you won’t think it’s imperti- 
nent, but—does your husband know 
about—about me?” 

“No,” she replied at once. “Not yet. 
I started to tell him, and—and we were 
interrupted. I’m going to tell him at 
once, now.” 

“T see.” Duncan still seemed to be 
considering something. “May I ask 
you another very personal question ?” 

“Yes, of course!” 

“I don’t know how to put it exactly.” 
He was silent for a moment, then he 
faltered: “Do you—are you r 

Marcia put her hand on his arm 
again, quite firmly this time. 

“Yes,” she told him, without waiting 
for his question. ‘Il don’t know what 
makes things happen like that. I wasn’t 
at first, but I am in love with Philip 
now. I must tell you the truth, mustn’t 
I, Duncan? And I couldn’t say that to 
you if it wasn’t so. I—I know!” 

“My dear!” He smiled. “I’m very 
glad—I wouldn’t say that to you if it 
wasn’t so. Now, I want to tell you 
something.” 

“Yes?” 

“I’m afraid [’ve—— 

But Duncan was not able to tell her, 
after all, whatever it was that had been 
on his mind, because at that moment 
the pantry door was opened, and a very 


” 
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cold, repressed voice cut in on the sen- 
tence which he was beginning. 

“I beg your pardon for interrupting, 
but I’d like to see you for a moment, 
Marcia, if I may?” 

It was Philip. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


With the words of that conversation 
in the booth screaming in his ears, it 
had all come back to Philip as he tore 
along the Valley Road out to Quinnis- 
sikook, with very little regard for ruts 
and tires and sharp turns. All sorts of 
little things which he had not noticed 
at the time or had thought nothing of. 

“That’s why she dragged him to 
Honolulu.” 

Well, that was true, there was fio 
getting away from it, it was true. At 
least, Marcia had come to him begging 
to be taken to Honolulu, when their 
passages were engaged for Europe. 
And it had been just a short time after 
that article about Doctor What’s-his- 
name’s patient had appeared in the Mér- 
ror. ‘She had certainly behaved queerly 
that evening,"come to think of it! Was 
it really possible that she had known all 
along? 

“She knew all the time that the man 
was out there in a hospital.” 

She must have known! Why, what 
about that interview when she had sug- 
gested that something be done for the 
man? She had been so interested in 
his story that she had made inquiries ; 
that was what she had said! Yes, she 
had been so interested that she had gone 
all the way out there just to see him, 
that was the long and the short of it! 

And then, too—hospital! What was 
it that she had said when they were 
going into Honolulu harbor that morn- 
ing? She had pointed to the Moana 
Hotel and asked him if it were a hospi- 
tal! Of course, she had been thinking 
of nothing else, probably, during the en- 
tire trip. 
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And what about the evening before? 

“Made a monkey out of Philip. She’s 
crazy about this Duncan White. She 
was in love with him long ago.” 

Then that was what she had been 
trying to tell him, was it? That was 
why she had floundered around so and 
stammered and stumbled over it. She 
had gone so far as to tell him that they 
had wanted her to marry him for his 
money, and then she had actually 
started to tell him the rest. Why, her 
own words were: 

“T was in love—I am in love.” 

She must have heard that this Dun- 
can White was coming back —he 
was supposed to have disappeared, 
wasn’t he? She had found out, some- 
how, that he was on his way home, and 
that his memory had returned, and she 
had been afraid of what he might do. 
She had tried to save her face, tell him 
all about it, yes, confess that she had 
been in love with Duncan White. 

And then—Philip nearly sent himself 
into the ditch with a sudden, angry 
jerk at the wheel—she had‘ probably 
meant to try and make him believe that 
she was really in love with him now! 

Make a monkey out of him again! 
She had lost her nerve over it the eve- 
ning before, but if she dared try that 
on him to-night that would be the last 
straw ! 

“My wife!” Philip kept exclaiming. 
“My wife! I'll soon: find out! By 
God, I’m not that kind of an idiot!” 


Good as Dicky Stark’s “game” may 
have been earlier in the evening, when 
Philip came stamping in on them so 
suddenly it began to assume ‘‘all-Ameri- 
can” proportions, as he observed to 
himself when he looked back on it after- 
ward. 

He had just drawn two of the “wild- 
est” possible deuces and a comparatively 
tame ace to a pair of kings, and was 
preparing to goad Dorothy Craig into 
betting far more on her hand than dis- 
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cretion would have suggested, when, for 
the second time, the front door swung 
open to admit trouble into their midst. 
The first time it had been Mary Ran- 
som, and the two were almost always 
synonymous, and it took only one glance 
at Philip’s forbidding face to see that 
something disagreeable was about to 
happen. 

“Where’s Marcia? 
““Where’s—hello, 
Marcia?” 

“Hi there, Phil!” Dicky Stark re- 
plied at once, before any of them had 
had time to get beyond the effervescence 
of greetings which arose to meet him. 
“Marcia’s in the pantry, washing dishes. 
Say, have you heard the news? Re- 
member Dungan White, who disap- 
peared at the Marne?” 

“What about him?” 

“He’s come back! Can you beat it? 
Don’t you remember, we all thought he 
was dead ?” ; 

“Yes, I’ve heard about it,” Philip cut 
in. “Where is he?” 

“T guess he’s out in the pantry filling 
Marcia full of hop about the Desert of 
Gobi!” Richard managed a very. cred- 
itable offhand laugh. “He’s full of the 
darnedest yarns. You ought to hear 
him talk!” 

“Yes, I want to!” Philip remarked, 
and went to the pantry door. 

Dick Stark looked around him at the 
others, and saw the dawning of uneasy 
conjectures on their faces. In a mo- 
ment, now, some of them would begin 
to remember things, and find the inevi- 
table fours resulting from the twos 
scattered so near the surface. 

“What’s Philip doing here?” Archie 
exclaimed. “Thought he was at the 
governors’ party.” 

“He looks as though some one had 
sat on his hat!” laughed Sam. “Got a 
face on him a mile long!” 

And then Richard caught his sister’s 
eye. That was one thing about Mil- 
dred—she reviled him publicly on all 


” 


he asked them. 
everybody—where’s 
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occasions like a good sister, but she 
could always be counted on to return his 
lead in moments such as this and ask 
her questions afterward. 

“T’ll say it’s getting late!’ he an- 
nounced. “Phil’s come up to take Mar- 
cia home, I guess.” He purposely ig- 
nored the fact that Marcia had her own 
car outside. “Trust him to break away 
from the Greenchester Club as early as 
possible. What do you say we start in?” 

“I think so,” Mildred promptly 
agreed. ‘Come on, let’s go!” 

“T’ll get Dune,” Richard added. 
“He’s going to stay with us.” He 
walked over to the half-opened door 
and pounded on it. “Hey there, Dun- 
can!” he called to him. “How about 
snapping out of it? We're going home 
—get a move on! So long, Marcia.” 


The others were already bundling 
into their cars when Duncan White 
came out of the pantry. 
slammed loudly behind him. 

“All set?” Dicky Stark asked him. 


The door 


Mildred had gone ahead with the blan- 
kets. 

“I—I guess so,” Duncan replied, 
staring at the closed door. “I hope—— 
Look here, Stark, what kind of a chap 
is Philip Blagden?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, never mind!” Duncan- con- 
cluded. The two men looked at each 
other for a moment without stirring. 

“White!” Dicky Stark said to him 
suddenly. After all, they were very old 
friends. “Have you ever read ‘Enoch 
Arden?’ ” 

“Never!” Duncan 
then he smiled. 


answered, and 


“Don’t need to!” 


Duncan White had realized at once 
that the man who stepped inside the 
pantry door must be Philip Blagden, 
and something in the latter’s voice 
warned him that it would have been bet- 
ter for Marcia if she had not been there 
with him. It was too distressing, on 
top of everything else, but the husband 
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was quite obviously very angry—jeal- 
ous, perhaps. Duncan found time to 
smile at the irony of it all! 

Unfortunately, it would not help 
matters, but for Marcia’s sake he would 
have to pretend that he was a stranger, 
so as to leave her free to tell her hus- 
band in her own way. If he could only 
have finished what he had begun to 
say to her, but it was quite impossible 
for the time being, of course. 

Duncan started drying his hands on 
the towel on the rack and waited for 
Martia to speak. 

“Why, hello, Philip!” she exclaimed. 
“T wasn’t expecting you!” 

“No, I suppose not,” he replied, and 
Duncan understood that her remark had 
been ill chosen. She herself did not 
seem to see the coldness in Philip’s eyes; 
in fact, she had hardly glanced at him. 

But a sudden color in her cheeks, her 
fluttering hands, the little half smiles 
that danced along her lips, a laugh that 
bubbled over and escaped, Duncan re- 
membered them of old and saw that 
they were all for Philip now, if he 
would only stop scowling and recog- 
nize them! 

“Philip’—she hesitated a moment, 
standing between the two men, stum- 
bling a little over this far-reaching in- 
troduction—“this is Mr. White. I ex- 
pect they’ve told you about him outside. 
Mr. White, this—this is my husband.” 

Mr. White—-and he must call her 
Mrs. Blagden. Duncan wished that 
these prevarications had not been nec- 
essary, and, as a matter of fact, they 
were ludicrous, considering that he had 
called her Marcia Crane before them 
all, a little while before! If Marcia 
had any sense at all, she would tell her 
husband everything, then and there, and 
he himself must leave her to that task 
at once. If he could only have told her 
what he wanted to, it would have made 
it easier for her, perhaps. 

“T supposed it was Mr. White,” 
Philip was saying. “How do you do.” 
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The phrase was evidently a formality, 
not an inquiry. 

“I’m very glad indeed to meet you, 
Mr. Blagden,” Duncan replied quietly, 
and went on drying his hands which 
were already perfectly dry, for the rea- 
son that Philip had made no slightest 
move to shake hands with him. Marcia 
had not noticed anything, apparently, 
but Duncan had a very definite feeling, 
somehow, that as soon as he stopped 
drying his hands Philip Blagden would 
say something intensely disagreeable to 
him, ° 

It had begun to appear to him as 
though he would have to go on drying 
them forever, when Dicky Stark’s sum- 
mons came to break the spell. 

“That’s Stark calling me,” he said. 
“Tf you'll excuse me, I think I’d bet- 
ter go. I’m staying with him, you 
know. Good-by, Mrs. Blagden. I hope 
you'll let me finish my—my story some 
time. And I hope to have the opportu- 


nity of seeing you again soon, Mr. Blag- 


den.” 

“T hope so, indeed, Mr. White,” 
Philip replied dryly, and stood aside 
to let him pass. Marcia had simply 
smiled, and not necessarily at him, as 
Duncan realized. 

It was not a very brilliant .exit, he 
was thinking, as the door slammed be- 
hind him, but what else could he have 
done under the circumstances! 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come!” 
Marcia exclaimed, as soon as the door 
was closed. “It was nice of you to 
leave your dinner early and—why, 
Philip! What’s the matter?” 

He was leaning against the door, 
looking at her, with his. hands in his 
pockets. There were other things in his 
manner which had cut short her wel- 
coming gestures—his frowning face, 
that mocking smile which seemed to 
take her words and fling them on the 
ground between them—but, somehow, 
it was his hands so casually withheld 
from her that distressed her the most. 
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She had thought that he would come 
forward, that he would take her by the 
elbows and look into her eyes and laugh. 
She had looked forward to returning 
his gaze.and putting her own hands on 
his shoulders and laughing with him. 

“Never mind all that,” he said to her 
suddenly. “How long have you known 
Duncan White?” 

“Duncan White?” Marcia had not 
expected to have to talk about him im- 
mediately. 

“Yes, Duncan White,” he repeated. 
“The man who was here a moment ago. 
How long have you known him?” 

How very much easier it would have 
been, Marcia was thinking, if she could 
have approached the subject in a dif- 
ferent way, if she could have introduced 
it herself, instead of having him ques- 
tion her about it, but there was no help 
for it now. 

“Philip,” she began, “I—I want to 
tell you all about that. I was waiting 
until we were alone. It’s all—rather 
complicated, and I want you to know 
the truth about it.” 

“That will be nice!” Philip remarked. 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“It will be nice to be told the truth,” 
he explained. “I seem to have a no- 
tion that I’ve been kept in the dark 
about a good many things, that’s all!” 

Well, that was true, certainly, but 
what a pity that the revelation of these 
things could not have come from her, 
without the apparent provocation of 
Philip’s suspicions. For he was clearly 
suspicious—he must have heard some- 


thing that afternoon to make him talk 


to her that way. That the little space 
of floor between them was a deepening 
precipice never entered Marcia’s head. 

“Listen, Philip,” she told him, “what 
you -say is quite true, I’m afraid. I’ve 
got some very important things to ex- 
plain to you, and I want you to hear 
me out until the end, will you, please?” 

“That’s what I came out here for,” 
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he said. 
say.” 

“Well ” She hesitated. What 
could he have heard to make him so 
unapproachable! They must have said 
something to him, out there in the other 
room. “I started to tell you last night,” 
she reminded him. “But I got—all 
mixed up.” 

“By the way,” he interrupted her, 
“did you know that Duncan White was 
on his way here last night?” 

“No, I had no idea. Why?” 

“Well, never mind,” he decided. ‘Go 
ahead.” 

“Philip!’’ she exclaimed. 
don’t be so—so disagreeable !” 

But the werd did not exactly express 
her impression of him. It was an ex- 
traordinary thing, the significance of 
which she could not examine at the 
moment, but, if anything, he looked 
bored. At all events, absolutely—abso- 
lutely agnostic. Entirely out of*touch 


“To hear what you have to 


“Please 


with her, as though she had, been a 


character on a stage somewhere whose 
utterances held no personal interest for 
him. 

For, of course, Marcia could not 
guess that Philip was moved only by a 
certain curiosity concerning what she 
might say, and not by any disposition 
to believe her explanations, so that it 
did not really matter one way or the 
other to him. So deep, already, was 
the precipice between them, of whose 
existence Marcia had, as yet, no con- 
ception. 

“I’m not trying to be disagreeable,” 
he replied. “I’m simply anxious to 
hear what it is you have to say.” 

“Well, I’ll begin at the beginning,” 
she said carefully. “I’ve known Dun- 
can White for four or five years.” 

“Oh, you have!” 

“Yes. I met him here in Greenches- 
ter, and he was up at Sound Beach one 
summer when I was there. Then— 
then last year we heard that he was 
dead, do you remember ?” 
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“Yes, and I remember your saying 
you didn’t know him!” 

“That's true,” Marcia admitted. “I'll 
tell you the reason, in a moment. And 
I might as well tell you this now, too 
—TI lied about it in Honolulu. Yes, I 
knew the man out there was Duncan 
White. Before we left here I thouglit 
it probably was he, and I wanted to 
make sure. That’s—that’s why I asked 
you if we couldn’t go out to the islands 
instead of to Europe.” 

“Oh, yes, I know that,” Philip told 
her, quite unexpectedly. 

“You—you know that!” 
gasped, utterly bewildered. 
when did you find out?” 

“I found out this evening,” he re- 
plied, “if you want to know. Through 
some mix-up or other, I was given a 
message at the club to call up the house, 
and while I was in the booth I over- 
heard some one in the one on the other 
side talking about it.” 

“Over the telephone—some one at 
the Greenchester Club?” 

“Yes, over on the ladies’ side. I 
must admit it was all news to me, but 
I suppose all Greenchester knows about 
it by now!” 

‘Mary Ransom!” Marcia exclaimed. 
“She found him! She was the only 
one who—oh, Philip! It must have 
been Mary Ransom.” 

“T dare say,” Philip cut in. “It 
doesn’t matter in the least who it was. 
What I’d like to know now is why you 
were so interested in this man? 
pose you tell me that.” 

“Why, yes, I—I’m going to!” Mar- 
cia was quite helpless for a second. To 
whom had Mary Ransom been talking, 
and what was that about a message to 
Philip to call up the house, just at the 
same moment! And what was Mary 
doing at the club in the first place? 
Marcia began to sense the treachery of 
it all, and for the first time her instinct 
warned her of the precipice at her feet. 
“Philip,” she begged him, “I don’t 


Marcia 
“How— 


Sup- 
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know what you've heard, but please 
listen carefully to what I’m going to 
say. I—I wish you could have heard it 
from me first!” 

“I should have preferred to, I must 
say,” he agreed with her. 

“Oh, I’m terribly sorry! It’s all my 
fault. If I can only make you under- 
stand now! Well, this is what I was 
trying to tell you last night. When I 
married you I thought Duncan White 
was dead. I—I wouldn’t have married 
you otherwise.” 

“Why not?” 

“Philip—because I was engaged to 
Duncan White.” 

He did not even take his hands out 
of his pockets! Marcia came a step 
nearer and touched him. 

“Philip, | was engaged to him, do you 
see? I was in love with him when I 
married you, but I thought he was 
dead. Wait a minute; please let me 
finish! Don’t be angry, Philip!” 

But she wished that he were, all the 
same, instead of just standing there 
staring at her. It was so different from 
the way she had hoped to tell him. 

“That’s what I wanted to say last 
night, that I had been in love with him 
before and that I was still in love with 
him, now. But I—I couldn't finish, 
don’t you remember, I couldn’t finish!” 

“Why couldn’t you finish?” Philip 
asked her, and this time, if she had 
known it, he held his breath while he 
waited for her answer. 

“Because it wasn’t so, Philip, not the 
last part,” she told him, with a little, 
triumphant note in her voice which irri- 
tated Philip beyond endurance. “I 
thought I was still in love with him, 
but when I tried to say it I knew it 
wasn’t so—it just wasn’t so! Philip” 


—she came a little nearer and put her 
hand confidently on his arm—‘I found 
out, then, that I was really in love with 


you. There, Philip, I’ve told you—the 
important part.” 
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“Oh, yes, the important part!” he 
repeated. “Yes, indeed!” 

Philip looked at her for a while with- 
out stirring, and then, quite suddenly, 
he began to laugh uncontrollably, almost 
hysterically. 

“Philip!” she exclaimed. 
Don’t—don’t you believe me?” 

He seemed unable to speak at all, he 
was laughing so—horrijble laughter that 
twisted his face and shook his soul— 
but in a moment he managed to gasp 
out something. 

“What?” Marcia asked him. 
did you say?” 

“S-say—say it again!” he repeated. 
“Go on—say it again!” 

“Say what again? It’s the truth, 
Philip. Oh, please stop laughing.” 

“I suppose—I suppose that’s what 
Enoch Arden’s wife would have told 
—told her second husband!” he stam- 
mered. “His name was Philip, too, 
wasn’t-it? Good name for a monkey !” 
And then he began to laugh again, 
while Marcia stared breathlessly at the 
wreckage of her whole universe. 

And then, as suddenly as he had be- 
gun, Philip stopped laughing. He 
jerked open the door behind him and 
turned to Marcia. 

“Go on,” he ordered her. “I’ve 
heard enough. ‘ You'd better go before 
—before I forget that you have been 
my wife!” 

“Philip!” 

“Get out of my sight!” he insisted. 
“We'll—we'll have to come to some sort 
of an understanding, I suppose. I won't 
stand in your way—only don’t stay here 
now !” 

“Philip, won’t you please listen a min- 
ute?’ Marcia tried to plead with him. 
“T’ve told you the truth—I’ve——” 

“Oh, you have!” he exclaimed. “At 
least, quite enough of it. Your friend, 
Mary Ransom, or whoever it was, told 
me the rest.” 

Fortunately for her, perhaps, Marcia 
lost her temper at that moment. At 


“Philip! 


“What 
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least it froze the springs of her de- 
spair for the time being, and gave her 
strength to stand and act, when in an- 
other second she would have lost con- 
trol of herself entirely. 

“Philip!” she flared out at him. 
“You won’t believe me, but you're ready 
to believe some lie you’ve overheard in 
a telephone booth! You'll listen to the 
first person that comes along, but you 
won't listen to your wife. You’re— 
you’re being an idiot, Philip!” 

“T’ve been aware of that all eve- 
ning,” he retorted. “Now, will you 
please go?” 

“Oh, very well,.then!” she replied, 
and passed through the door without 
looking at him again. 

A few minutes later, when Philip 
came to the bend at the end of Quin- 
nissikook Pond, where the White Plains 
side road came in, he caught himself 
wishing that Marcia would not drive so 
fast alone at night, for there was no sign 
of her lights ahead on the Greenchester 
road as he turned into it. 

And, of course, it never even oc- 
curred to him that Marcia had taken 
the other road, away from Green- 
chester. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


It would have been impossible to say 
which was the more utterly disgusted 
that night with the vagaries of life as 
it unfolds itself hour by hour—the 
Greenchester telephone operator or the 
traffic policeman whose dignity had al- 
ready been s@ extensively ruffled earlier 
in the day, 

For, in the words of Mr. Tillinghast, 
the station master, it was “a pretty lit- 
ter of pups” which the village found on 
its doorstep at a late hour that evening, 
and the brunt of the first reactions to 
that discovery fell very largely on the 
two above-named functionaries. 

On Miss Jerome, the young lady 
whose turn it was to preside over the 
telephonic fates of Greenchester, it fell 
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first, and. very abruptly, in the shape 
of a series of impatient calls from 
Beach six-four, interrupting her perusal 
and evident enjoyment of that enthrall- 
ing work, “The Scarlet Pimpernel,” 
which had presented itself for the first 
time to her attention that afternoon at 
the library. 

“What d’ya mean, Pimple Nell?” she 
had asked the librarian, an old high- 
school friend, but it seemed that wasn’t 
it at all, and the book was supposed to 
be “terribly exciting.” 

Miss Jerome was an ardent reader, 
and resented any undue intrusion of 
her nominal duties, tending to delay her 
progress through the pages of whatever 
fiction might be under her hand. An 
occasional call, requiring hardly more 
than a mechanical pushing of plugs into 
holes, was all very well, and must be ex- 
pected at rare intervals. 

“T ain’t unreasonable,” she would as- 
sure her colleagues. “You gotta be 
ready to answer the signal once in a 
while. That’s a chance ya have to take 
on a job like this.” 

But a perfect avalanche of requests 
for numbers, accompanied by frantic 
“jigglings” of an invisible receiver, was 
a subject for aggrieved comment. 

“T says to him ‘Certainly I can’t get 
them no faster if they don’t answer,’ I 
says. ‘What do vou think I am,’ 
says to him, ‘a bell hop?” she related 
subsequently. 

And all the more so since events were 
fairly buzzing from paragraph to para- 
graph at the time, so that, for whole 


pages at a breath, Miss Jerome’s gum 


remained neglected and latent in the 
recesses of her gold-filled mouth. Her 
previous venture, a volume entitled 
“Lord Jim,” she had found excessively 
bewildering ; he wasn’t a lord at all, in 
the first place, but there was no question 
about this book. 

“Ya want to read it,” she advised her 
relief. “It's simply grand.” 

But grand as it undoubtedly was, she 
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had been forced to abandon it, finally, 
in the face of the ill-tenrpered insistence 
displayed by Beach six-four, who was 
no sooner provided with one number 
than he was back again, clamoring for 
another. He seemed to be calling up 
the whole of Greenchester, and some 
of them two and three times, but he 
only stayed a second or two on each 
wire. 

Crane’s, 
Blagden’s! 

“All right, all right; I*heard ya the 
first time.” 

Weston’s, Rowland’s, the Greenches- 
ter Club, Craig’s, the Greenchester Inn, 
the railroad station. 

“For the luvva Pete!” Miss Jerome 
remarked. “Say it with flowers.” 

The Grill Club. 

“There ain’t nobody there at this 
time of night!” 

Beach six-four did not give a “whoop 
in hell,” it seemed. 

“Oh, all right; I’m ringing them, but 
they don’t answer!” 

Then the Greenchester Club again, 
and the Greenchester Inn, Blagden’s, 
Crane’s. 

“Set them up in the other alley!” 
Miss Jerome exclaimed in despair. 
“He’s off again!” 

And then, even Miss Jerome aroused 

eherself to a more personal interest in 
these proceedings, and, with the reali- 
zation that she was in for “a big night,” 
brought her hitherto unoccupied left 
hand into action, after shifting her gum 
dexterously from one side of her tongue 
to the other. 

“Just a second,” she interposed. “I'll 
have them right away for ya. My 
Gawd! The dam has burst!” she added 
to herself. “This ain’t no joke, no kid- 
ding !” 

Beach six-four had asked for the po- 
lice. 


Blagden’s—Mrs. Arthur 


Miss Jerome’s summons found the 
police, for whom mere fiction has few, 
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if any, charms in view of its closer as- 
sociation with the sterner realities of 
truth, in the midst of the usual game 
of red dog with which it was accus- 
tomed to beguile its enforced inactivity 
throughout the night watches. 

“Whassamatternow?’” the police ex- 
claimed, laying down its hand, and 
forthwith applied its official ear to the 
receiver. 

Whereupon Miss Jerome’s summons 
changed from a tireless ringing into a 
series of metallic exclamations, during 
the course of which the police pursed 
its lips and remarked, “The hell you 
say!” three or four times. 

In due time it was revealed that 
“there was hell popping down to Blag- 
den’s, young Blagden’s.” 

“Burglars ?” 

Burglars the police’s foot! 

“It’s his wife, she’s disappeared. 
Left the Grill Club out to Quinnissi- 
kook over two hours ago in her auto- 
mobile—ain’t turned up anywheres yet. 
Driving alone, hus>and left right after 
her, no sign of her on the road. She 
wasn’t home when he got there, ain’t 
shown up since. Ain’t been down to 
Crane’s or anywheres. Might be an 
accident, might be a holdup. Come on, 
boys, we'll have to get on the job.” 

The police signified its realization of 
this fact by buttoning up its tunic and 
shuffling its feet. 


“Ain’t never had a swell disappear- 
ance like that here before,” it remarked, 
but at that it was obviously nothing to 
get unduly excited about» 

It was at this point that the brunt of 


which had hitherto 
rested on Miss Jerome’s somewhat un- 
willing shoulders, shifted to those of 
Virginia’s new policeman, 

There came a sudden potinding at his 
door, and the voice of one in authority 
urging him to “hop to it!” 

“What's the big idea?” he growled 
sleepily a few moments later, in the 


responsibility, 
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presence of the instigator of these pro- 
ceedings. 

“You'll have to beat it out,” he was 
informed, “and look for the lady. 
We've notified Stamford and White 
Plains and New Rochelle. You'd best 
go up Quinnissikook way.” 

“What’s that?” 

“It’s a pond.” 

“Pond!” he exclaimed. “What do 
you think I am, a seaplane?” 

Authority expressed a fervent wish 
that he refrain from further gayety. 

“This ain’t no laughing matter,” he 
said sternly, and recommended leg shak- 
ing as a proper procedure under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“But I don’t know the dame,” the 
new policeman objected. “I ain’t no 
detective !” 

The objection was promptly over- 
ruled. Here was the license number of 
the automobile, and now the quicker he 
“gave her the gas” the better. 

“But I- don’t know my way around!” 
he insisted. “I’m from Stamford, I 
am. I ain’t never been down around 
here before, excepting on the Post 
Road. I'll get lost!” 

“Well, the lady’s lost. You get lost 
and perhaps you'll find her—like a cou- 
ple of marbles!” grunted Authority. 

The police considered this to be an 
excellent pleasantry, and gave voice to 
its delight, while the victim of these 
depressing events occupied himself with 
the task of kicking back into a state 
of wakefulness a motor cycle which had 
quite evidently put itself up for the 
night. 

“This ain’t no life at all,” he com- 
plained. ‘Might as well look for a 
moth ball in hell. If I get lost I’ll— 
I'll go back to Stamford!” 

The police grinned broadly. 

“Them cycle cops,” it observed. 
“They ain’t got no espree dee core!” 


Philip had been. very much annoyed 
when he reached home and found that 
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Marcia had not arrived yet. In fact, 
he ignored Mathew’s assurances on the 
subject and, under one pretext or an- 
other, looked into every room in the 
house where she might conceivably be 
found, and eventually into a good many 
in which there was not the remotest 
likelihood of her being at that hour. 

“The darn little fool!” he kept say- 
ing to himself, without stopping to con- 
sider his motives for thinking so. 

The end of his search found him in 
the living room, standing before the 
fireplace and staring at the corner of 
the lounge in which Marcia had been 
sitting the evening before. 

“T suppose she’s gone off to her moth- 
er’s,” he told himself, at last. “She 
might at least have left word where 
she’d be, instead of getting everybody 
up in the air like this!” 

The fact that no one except himself 
had shown the slightest symptom of ex- 
citement over Marcia’s whereabouts did 
not seem to occur to him. Nor did the 
nature of his own excitement, consid- 
ered in the light of what had just taken 
place at Quinnissikook, strike him as at 
all incongruous. He did not give a 
whoop where Marcia was, or what she 
did with herself; in fact, the less he 
saw of her the better. Certainly. But, 
confound it, where the devil was she? 

She ought to have more sense than 
to fly off like that and set everybody 
talking. If she did not come home 
pretty~soon even the servants would 
know that something had happened. 
Not that it mattered much, at that, since 
all Greenchester probably knew about it 
by this time. Thanks to Mary Ran- 
som, if that was who it was. 

“T’d like to choke her!” he exclaimed, 
and he did not seem to appreciate the 
ingratitude of such a course toward one 
who had placed events before him in 
their true light! 

Well, let the whole world know, what 
difference did it make? Marcia could 
go and stay at the inn for all he cared. 
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“Foxy little hypocrite!” 

How that girl had lied to him and lied 
to him and twisted him around her fin- 
ger and pulled the wool over his eyes! 
It was unbelievable! That he could be 
such a fool—or rather, no, that had 
nothing to do with it—that she should 
be such a liar, that was the point. Oh, 
yes, she was in love with him now! 
And he would have fallen for it, too, 
if she had told him that the evening be- 
fore—that is to say, she had thought 
that she could get away with that! 

Well, he was through with her now, 
for keeps, that was a cinch. Absolutely. 
By damn! 

But where was she now, and what 
was the sense of having a great whale 
of an empty living room like this in a 
house? 

The furniture and the pictures and 
all the things on the mantelpiece and 
the tables had no answer to offer, and 
Philip took to walking restlessly back 
and forth on the hearthrug. And all 
the while the thin, small voice of his 
inner consciousness, whispering to him 
that his anxiety over her absence 
seemed to be getting the better of his 
anger, and why was that, only increased 
his general irritation. It was not true 
that he was just a little angry with him- 
self. Certainly not. How ridiculous! 

“Not at all,” he assured himself. “I 
have a perfect right to be sore. I don’t 
care if I never see her again!” 

Whereupon he found it just a little 
difficult to explain to himself why he 
should have gone to the front door and 
looked out, just because he had heard 
the sound of a passing automobile. 

But when eleven o'clock came, and 
with it no sign of Marcia, Philip was 
unable to contain himself any longer. 

“IT guess I’ve got a right to find out 
where my wife is!” he argued a trifle 
defiantly. “I can’t tell the servants I 
don’t know what my own wife is doing, 
or whether she'll be home to-night or 
not.” 
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He went to the telephone in the hall 
and started jiggling the receiver up and 
down viciously, thereby precipitating 
the first of his encounters with the voice 
which finally manifested itself at the 
other end. 

“Well, then, why don’t you answer? 
I’ve been waiting here for ten minutes. 
Perfectly disgraceful service. Cer- 
tainly, I’m in a hurry.” 

His first call brought Mrs. Crane her- 
self to the telephone, and an embar- 
rassed interchange of questions between 
mother and son-in-law. Try as he 
might, Philip could not keep from 
blushing angrily as he found himself 
obliged to ask his wife’s mother if she 
knew where her daughter was! 

Why, no, Mrs. Crane had no idea. 
No, indeed, Marcia had not been there, 
not for several days; in fact, not since 
—well, not for several days. Didn’t 
Philip know where she was? Well, 
now, that was strange! 

“Strange, all right!’ he muttered, and 
turned his attention once more to the 
voice, the voice without the smile. 

Then followed that cataract of calls 
which had so enraged Miss Jerome, 
every likely place in Greenchester that 
he could think of, but with the same 
result in each case. 

“Why, no, Marcia hasn’t been here! 
Isn’t she home from Quinnissikook 
yet? Thought she came in with you!” 

And she had not been to the railroad 
station, Mr. Tillinghast was sure of 
that; at the inn they had no table re- 
served for Mrs. Blagden, and presum- 
ably no rooms, although Philip confined 
his inquiries to supper; the Greenches- 
ter Club was quite positive that she 
had not been there. 

“Well, hell's bells!” Philip exclaimed. 
“Where the devil is she?” 

Here it was almost half past eleven. 
She had started from the Grill Club 
nearly two hours before, and not a sign 

\ of her anywhere. 
“I’m afraid something’s‘ happened to 
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Marcia!” he told his father when he 
called the second time. “She hasn’t 
come home; she hasn’t been anywhere! 
She can’t have had an accident on the 
way in, or I’d have seen her. I think 
she’s gone off somewhere and some- 
thing may have happened to her. Yes, 
I was out there. Oh, it’s a long story, 
dad; don’t ask me now. I thought 
she’d gone to her mother’s; that’s why 
I waited so long. What’s that? Do 
you think so? 
better.” 

But first he called up the Crane house 
again. 

“I’m sorry to disturb you once more, 
Mrs. Crane,” he said to her. “But 
we’re—I’m getting worried about Mar- 


All right, I guess I’d 


cia.. Thought I’d better let you know ~ 


so you can keep in touch with my 
mother. I don’t suppose’ there’s any- 
thing the matter really, but she hasn’t 
come home. What? Yes, I saw her 
earlier this evening. I can’t discuss 
that with you now, Mrs, Crane. Let 
them talk, then. No, I’m afraid there’s 
nothing that you can say. I simply felt 
that you ought to know that Marcia has 
disappeared, and my father thinks I 
ought to notify the police.” 

But, of course, there was one place 
where Philip might have made inquiries 
which he had purposely neglected. 
Now, with the first panic of a possible 
disaster catching at his breath and trip- 
ping up his heartbeats, he found it 
impossible to ignore the significance of 
this last resort any longer. 

He had not called up the Starks. 
Marcia could not have gone there, he 
had told himself. She knew, every- 
body knew, that Duncan White was 
staying with the Starks. She could not 
have gone there! 

And yet, as he stood in the hall of his 
house, staring at himself in the mirror 
after his interview with the police, the 
conviction came to him finally that she 
must have gone there. Where else 
could she be at thig hour of the night? 

g—Ains. 
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It was all perfectly clear; she had gone 
at once to him, to Duncan White. 

Philip, alone and distracted, allowed 
the poison of this thought to spread 
through his mind, like the uncontrolled 
trickle from an overturned bottle, until 
all his earlier, unreasoning anger arose 
within him again and drove him from 
the house out to his car. 

“Go to him right off the bat—I guess 
not! She’s my wife still!” he exclaimed + 
as he started down the road toward the 
Stark residence. 

Behind him, in the hall, Mathew 
shook his head dolefully and drew up a 
chair near the telephone. Something 
told him that “this was going to be a 
night, and no mistake!” 

Philip pushed by a very startled serv- 
ant at the Stark’s front door, and went 
at once into the living room, following 
a sound of voices and a deep laugh 
which had come to him at the thresh- 
old. Dicky Stark and the other man 
were there, with their legs dangling 
over the sides of their leather arm- 
chairs, under a cloud of drifting tobacco 
smoke. They both looked up at once, 
and, as Dicky Stark said afterward, a 
thick, mortuary silence descended on 
the three of them. 

“There we were, Dunc and I, chew- 
ing the rag—it was almost midnight— 
when in walks our Philip, looking like 
the inside of a mausoleum!” 

Duncan White was the first to move. 
In fact, Richard was obliged to confess 
later that things had happened so fast 
he was still sitting swinging his legs 
when the “set pieces began going off,” 
but he only had time to get to his feet 
before Philip was standing before him. 

“Where’s Marcia?” he asked. 

“What’s that?” 

“Where’s my wife—Marcia?” 

“How should I know!” Duncan ex- 
claimed. What on earth had happened 
now ! 

“Isn’t she here? Didn’t she come to 
you after she left me, two hours ago?” 
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Richard told Duncan afterward that 
he had not even hesitated a second after 
Philip’s question. It was as though 
some one had pushed a button, Dun- 
can swung out with his right arm and 
sent Philip spinning against a bookcase 
over on the other side of the room. 

“One sweet crack on the jaw, I'll 
tell the world!” was Richard’s com- 
ment. “You poor nuts!” 

Philip picked himself up and glared 
for a moment at Duncan White, who 
had come across the room and was 
waiting in front of him, with his hands 
at his sides, biting his under lip. Some- 
where in the background Stark was 
hastily pulling chairs out of the way. 

“Living room’s no place for a prize 
fight,” he explained later; “too darn 
many hazards.” 

Philip stepped up to Duncan and held 
out his hand. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I ought not 
to have said that. I apologize.” 

“That’s all right,” Duncan replied. 
I’m very sorry, too. 
Of course, Marcia hasn’t 


“T forgot myself. 
Hurt you? 
been here.” 
“What's all 
Dicky Stark cut in. “None of my busi- 
ness, but isn’t she at home?” 
“No,” Philip explained, “she hasn’t 


this about Marcia?” 


come home. She left the Grill Club 
ahead of me.” He went on to give 
them the facts, and sat down, finally, 
with a helpless gesture. “I suppose you 
know all about it?” he asked Richard. 

“All about what? I don’t know any- 
thing,” the latter replied glibly, but 
Philip shook his head. 

“You will, soon enough,” he said. 
“Oh, I’m not blaming you, White; it’s 
not your fault—this is all perfectly ri- 
diculous, the two of us here like this— 
Marcia’s told me everything, of course.” 

“Look here, Blagden!” Duncan ex- 
claimed. ‘Have you—have you had a 
row with Marcia about me? Stay right 
where you are, Dick; this is no time 
to fiddle with formalities.” 
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“I—yes, I have,” Philip told him. “TI 
guess that’s why she’s gone off.” 

“You poor, unmitigated fool!” Dun- 
can stormed at him. “Excuse me, but 
really It’s perfectly true that we 
were engaged long ago and all the rest 
of it, but don’t you know she cares for 
no one in the ‘world but you, now? 
She told me so herself this evening, but 
any cross-eyed fool can see it!” 

“She—she told you that!” Philip 
stammered. 

“She did,” Duncan went on. “I 
wanted to know because I had some- 
thing I wanted to tell her, and I didn’t 
know whether I ought to unless—un- 
less—well, you know!” 

“What?” 

“Simply that there was some one else 
now that mattered more than everything 
else in the world to me! I can’t help 
it; there it is. There’s another girl; 
that’s why I came to Greenchester this 
morning. You don’t suppose I came 
here to see Marcia! Why, I didn’t 
even know my own name until Mary 
Ransom brought it all back to me!” 

“Mary Ransom!” Philip exclaimed. 
“That girl again! Well, never mind 
her !” 

“So you see,” Duncan concluded, “if 
you think your wife’s in love with me, 
you’re mistaken. Thank God, she isn’t, 
that’s all I have to say, because I’m 
certainly not in love with her any 
more!” 

“Nice way to talk about a married 
woman to her husband!” Richard re- 
marked, after Philip had gone. 

Philip sat for a long time without 
saying anything at all, and then he 
sprang to his feet. 

“My God!” he said. “What a fool 
I am! I’ve got to find her. White, 
we've got to find her—I’m going my- 
self a 

“We'll be right after you!” Dicky 
Stark called to him. “Say, Dunc, this 
is no joke. Marcia wouldn’t get lost, 
you know!” s 
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“Well, don’t stand there talking about 
it!” Duncan cried. “What are we all 
hanging around for?” Which was 
hardly the case, since Richard was al- 
ready on his way to the garage and 
Duncan was stumbling after him, with 
his arms all tangled up in the sleeves of 
a fur coat which the other had thrown 
at him, 

Philip was almost halfway to the vil- 
lage, headed for the Valley Road, his 


searchlights blazing, a steady wave of 


slush breaking before his front wheels. 

As Dicky Stark had surmised, Mar- 
cia had not lost her way. At least, not 
consciously, although, for that matter, 
she could not have told where she was 
as she sat there at the wheel, staring at 
the road in front of her, driving abso- 
lutely mechanically. If the car had 


stopped for some reason, she would 
have gone right on sitting there, staring 
at the road in front of her, with her 
hands on the wheel. 

Down there at the end of the pond 


she had taken the other road on pur- 
pose, for it had suddenly seemed to 
her impossible to go back to Green- 
chester, back to her home, to face her 
husband’s sneering look again. She 
wanted to be alone, to think this thing 
out by herself, to go on and on into 
the protecting ‘darkness. 

And then she had turned a corner 
and another and another, unconsciously 
following the side roads and the more 
likely solitude of unfrequented byways, 
until, finally, the actual choice of turn- 
ings, the taking of one road or another, 
had become a matter of pure chance, 
governed by the spontaneous move- 
ment of her hands upon the wheel. Her 
hands that swung to the right, to the 
left; her eyes that saw a surface of 
road unwinding to this side or that; 
her foot that moved from time to time 
in efficient connection with these facts. 

Marcia herself was thinking, think- 
ing, thinking. 
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Of nothing in particular, at first, just 
that something had happened, some- 
thing overwhelming, something devas- 
tating which she could not grasp, which 
left her breathless and frightened. 
Something she could not bear to look 
at, like an’accident in a crowded street, 
an accident to some one else. For a 
long time this sensation filled her con- 
sciousness and chilled her body. Some- 
thing terrible had happened, it did not 
matter what. 

And then, little by little, she began 
to remember that the accident had hap- 
pened to her; the details of it came 
crowding into her memory; suddenly 
revealed consequences, hitherto uncon- 
sidered, surged on each other’s heels 
into her understanding; whole pano- 
ramas of unexplored miseries awaiting 
her flashed into her mind and out again, 
leaving her to pick up each one in turn 
and examine it as she came to it, plod- 
ding slowly along the path of her dis- 
aster. 

“T wouldn’t have had that happen 
for worlds!” she cried, quite uncon- 
scious of the irony of her thought. 
“Not for worlds! Oh, we’re cooked, 
absolutely cooked, I tell you! Here, for 
pity’s sake!” 

Her foot was down, clamping on the 
brake, her hands were swinging des- 
perately over to the left, her eyes had 
tried to warn her—in place of the road 
ahead there was a fence, gleaming 
white, caught between her searchlights 
and the empty blackness beyond, rush- 
ing toward her. 

“Get over, can’t you!” she gasped, 
but the rear wheels were already slid- 
ing, everything was skidding. She saw 
the shush spatter one of the white posts. 

“Here we go!” Marcia found time to 
say as the ground gave way underneath 
her tires, with that dreadfully delib- 
erate sound of splitting wood. She was 
slipping backward, sidewise, through 
the railings—over the edge. 
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Kings of Hearts 


By Anice Terhune 
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Beaumarchais: 


‘The Genius Who Mended 


EATS were on sale for the first per- 
formance of “The Marriage of 
Figaro.” Louis XVI., King of 

France, had declared emphatically that 
it must never be performed in his reign. 
He dreaded the effect its sevolutionary 
tendencies might have. 

But the public, of late, had grown to 
be stronger than the king, and they— 
especially the feminine public—clam- 
ored unceasingly for the play of their 
idol, Beaumarchais. 

So, after a six-months’ battle, the peo- 
ple won and the seats were put on sale. 
The wild excitement over this first per- 
formance was one of the most striking 
events that foreshadowed the French 
Revolution. 

So eager was the crowd to see the play 
that thousands seethed around the doors 
of the theater hours before opening 
time. In the mad rush for seats when 
the doors finally swung inward, two men 
were smothered to death, and many 
women fainted and were so trampled 
upon that they had to be carried out. 

Ladies of highest rank jostled dainty 
little milliners who, in turn, dug their 
elbows in the ribs of still other titled 
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enthusiasts. Duchesses scrambled down 
the aisles on each other’s heels, many of 
them passing the day and picnicking in 
the private boxes of actresses, for the 
sake of securing their seats for the eve- 
ning. Charlie Chaplin, Mary Piekford, 
and Douglas Fairbanks combined never 
created such a furore in a moving pic- 
ture palace as did Beaumarchais and his 
play in the Paris theater, in 1784. 

His name was not really Beaumarchais 
at all. That is, in the beginning. He 
took it, as he took whatever else in life 
seemed good to him. 

He won wealth by- marrying, succes- 
sively, two rich widows. Fame came to 
him through the love of two princesses. 

He was a heartbreaker, a poet, a 
statesman, a playwright, a watchmaker, 
a musician, an inventor, a courtier, a 
financier ; and he achieved success in all 
of these callings. 

His baptismal name was Pierre Au- 
gustin Caron. He was born in Paris on 
January 24, 1732. Pierre’s father was 
a watchmaker, and brought up his son 
to the same trade. But the boy was too 
full of fun and mischief to care much 
for such drudgery. 
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Clever, wise, passionately fond of 
music and tremendously ambitious, he 
was of no mind to spend his days toil- 
ing over a watchmaker’s bench. Still, it 
was natural for him to do everything 
well. So he outstripped his father at a 
bound, by inventing a new “escapement” 
for watches. 

A rival maker stole the invention. 
Young Caron, unlike most disappointed 
inventors, spent no time sitting with his 
head in his hands. He did not even 
tear his hair. Instead, he wrote a let- 
ter to the newspapers exposing the theft, 
and then put the whole matter into the 
hands of the Academy of Sciences. The 
Academy decided that the invention be- 
longed to Caron; and it brought him 
such fame that he was given the post of 
watchmaker to the king. 

Madame de Pompadour sent for him 
one day to find out why her jeweled 
clock refused to tick off the hours as 
usual. When she saw the young watch- 
maker, she forgot all about time or time- 
pieces. Pierre was handsome, of splen- 
did figure, and carried himself with a 
certain cool assurance that fascinated 
even “The Pompadour,” whose own 
business in life was to fascinate. 

She kept the young heartbreaker with 
her as long as she dared. Then, by way 
of making certain of another téte-a-téte, 
she ordered him to make her a watch. 
Many interviews were necessary ere the 
watch was finished. And when, finally, 
there was no further excuse for visits on 
that score, she coaxed the king into let- 
ting her order a watch for him. 

In spite of the eager attention of The 
Pompadour, Pierre did not lose his head. 
Nor did he lose his heart. He was am- 
bitious, as I said before. And he had 
no idea of losing the king’s favor thus 
early in the game. So he continued to 
repair the royal watches and to flirt 
with the royal favorites with his fingers 
crossed, so to speak. Pierre attracted 
the admiration of other women at court 
beside The Pompadour. He was for- 
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ever falling in love, and he enjoyed noth- 
ing better than twanging a guitar for 
the benefit of one of his sweethearts, or 
writing a song for some girl who would 
give her eyes for one of his smiles. 

So the days dreamed pleasantly on for 
Pierre, with a little watchmaking and 
much heartbreaking, until, finally, Ma- 
dame Franquet came into his life. She 
had a perfectly good husband already, 
but she fell deeply in love with Pierre. 

She cheated her elderly and indulgent 
spouse into handing over his fat govern- 
ment position to the young and fascinat- 
ing watchmaker. Then, a few months 
later, the husband ioumeiale died ; and 
Pierre again stepped into the old man’s 
shoes. He married the widow—and her 
fortune. 

This seemed to the young adventurer 
a good time to change his name to Beau- 
marchais. Four years later, when he 
was made secretary to the king, the name 
became legally his, and carried with it 
a patent of nobility. 

Sut let us get back to his marriage. 
The honeymoon was very brief. For the 
bride died in less than a year, quite sud- 
denly—as suddenly, in fact, as had her 
husband. 

Jeaumarchais was accused of poison- 
ing her. While he had never pretended 
to be in love with her, she had not in- 
terfered with his flirtations to any great 
extent, and I like to think the charge 
was unfounded. At any rate, it was 
never proved. Yet it became a court 
scandal, and cropped up again from time 
to time, for years, as a weapon in the 
hands of his enemies. 

Jeaumarchais. now threw himself 
heart and soul into the study of music. 
It had always been his passion, and he 
soon became an excellent all-round mu- 
sician. The harp, he played especially 
well; and his inventive genius caused 
him to make several valuable improve- 
ments for the poetic instrument. 

He was tremendously in demand at 
social functions, partly because of his 
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beautiful music, but more on account of 
his fascinating self. 

“At court, he was remarked for his 
handsome figure and lively countenance,” 
says a chronicler, 

Court beauties lost their hearts to him 
and begged him to teach them to play the 
harp, whether they had any music -in 
their souls or not. 

Then he was asked to play before the 
two daughters of King Louis XV.— 
Princess Adelaide and Princess Vic- 
toire. 

That evening he was more irresistible 
than ever, and both sisters fell head over 
heels in love with the brilliant and adora- 
ble young widower. Both girls evinced 
a mad desire to learn to play the harp. 
Each declared she would have no other 
teacher than Beaumarchais. 

If Princess Adelaide arranged a 
musicale, at which Beaumarchais was to 
shine, Princess Victoire clamored to give 
a dance or some other festivity. Be- 
tween the two, Beaumarchais had to 
But he 


steer a pretty steady course. 
was quite skillful enough to manage it 
successfully, and to get a wonderfully 
good time out of it all. 


The open favor of the princesses 
helped him tremendously at court, of 
course. This favor, though it brought 
him no money, gave him a standing that 
made him envied by many. He was 
admitted to all court parties and con- 
certs where the princesses were ex- 
pected, and he was constantly meeting 
people who were anxious to show him 
especial attention in order to curry favor 
at court. 

Sometimes he used his influence to 
help his friends, and once this kindness 
brought him a big reward. The banker, 
Duverney, begged him to arrange an 
audience with the princesses. The prin- 
cesses would have given an audience to 
a chimney sweep had the young King 
of Hearts asked them for it; so Duver- 
ney got his wish. He was so grateful 
to Beaumarchais that, by way of reward, 
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he took him as partner in some of his 
biggest deals. 

The success of these money ventures 
turned Beaumarchais’ clever brain to 
finance, and he began piling up a huge 
fortune. From this time on, he played 
the joyous games of heartbreaker and 
money winner with equal enthusiasm. 

In 1764, he paused long enough in 
his career of flirtation and wealth get- 
ting to run over into Spain and there 
vengefully to wreck the fortunes and fu- 
ture of a young Spaniard named Clav- 
ijo, who had twice promised to marry 
Beaumarchais’ sister, and had twice bro- 
ken his word—with disastrous result. 

Having vindicated his sister’s honor 
and caused Clavijo to be shamefully dis- 
missed from his post at the Spanish 
court, Beaumarchais made a few suc- 
cessful speculations at Madrid, broke a 
few Spanish hearts, and then returned 
to Paris to write plays. 

The first one was a drama called 
“Eugénie,” the plot of which was drawn 
from his sister’s unfoftunate affair with 
Clavijo. The name of the play was 
changed to ‘The School for Rakes,” and 
Garrick took it for the Drury Lane 
Theater in London. where it had a mod- 
erate success, as did the next play Beau- 
marchais wrote—‘Les Deux Amis.” 
But at that stage of the game, he was 
more successful in his own intrigues 
than in those he wrote about. 

In 1768, he married another rich 
widow, Madame Lévéque. In a shock- 
ingly short time, she, like his first wife, 
left him a heartbroken widower with a 
large fortune. People had a way of dy- 
ing suddenly when their deaths were to 
Beaumarchais’ advantage Her un- 
timely end revived the earlier stories of 
poisoning. Gossip again buzzed about 
Jeaumarchais’ handsome head. 

To add to his unhappiness, his old 
friend Duverney died.. The banker left 
an I.O U for Beaumarchais to the 
tune of fifteen thousand louis, which was 
declared by the other heirs to be a for- 
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gery. The matter was put to trial, and 
Beaumarchais was vindicated for the 
time. 

Meanwhile, he was in hot water from 
another quarter. He had stolen the 
heart of Mademoiselle Ménard, a pretty 
actress at the Comédie Italienne. The 
Duke de Chaulnes adored Mademoiselle 
Ménard, and refused to take second 
place. There was a mighty row after 
the theater one night. Some one called 
the police, and both men were arrested 
and thrown into jail to reflect-upon their 
sins. 

While all this was happening, the Du- 
verney heirs carried their grievance 
against Beaumarchais to a higher court. 
The accused man was released from 
prison for a day or two to arrange his 
defense. The only official who could 
settle the suit in his favor was’ Judge 
Goezmann. The heartbreaker promptly 
paid court to Goezmann’s wife, and gave 
her a large sum of money on the deli- 
cately worded condition that it was to be 
returned if her husband should decide 
the case against Beaumarchais. 

In spite of this—or perhaps because 
of it—Goezmann decided the case ad- 
versely, and his wife refused to be a 
good sport and return the money. Beau- 
marchais at once brought suit against 
Madame Goezmann for the sum she had 
held back, and a series of “puss-in-the- 
corner,” “last-tag” scandals ensued that 
brought no end of unpleasant notoriety 
to everybody concerned. 

Beaumarchais lost favor at court, and 
was as much hated as he had been 
adored. Yet, finally, he came out ahead, 
for he fought a brilliant battle with a 
weapon in the use of which he was easily 
his enemies’ superior; namely, his pen. 
Most of his side of this battle was waged 
in his “Memoirs.” 

“For vivacity of style,” says a biog- 
rapher, “fine satire, and broad humor, 
his famous ‘Memoirs’ have never been 
surpassed. Even Voltaire was con- 
strained to envy them. Beaumarchais 
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so skillfully managed his own defense 
that he seemed to be pleading every- 
body’s cause. The lawsuit became a case 
of the People against the Parliament. 
By the force of his words, he battered 
down the old order of things, assumed 
the title of citizen, and although worsted 
in the point of law, he came off victori- 
ous in the eyes of the public.” 

The world flocked to his feet again. 
Everywhere he was hailed with delight. 
From being, for a time, the most un- 
popular man in France, he became at 
once the idol of the people. Though the 
king feared his influence, he valued his 
cleverness, and Beaumarchais was en- 
gaged in his secret service for several 
years. At one time he was sent to Eng- 
land to find and destroy some papers at- 
tacking Madame du Barry. 

He found the papers, and burned 
them, only to be sent again to. England 
on a similar errand for another woman. 
This time the papers sought attacked 
Marie Antoinette. This proved a harder 
job and Beaumarchais was obliged to 
pursue the libeler to Germany. There 
he overtook his man, and after a struggle 
got the coveted documents away from 
him. 

But hardly was this accomplished, 
when he was set ‘upon by brigands. 
There was a mix-up in which Beaumar- 
chais was accused of purposely wound- 
ing himself, and he was thrown into 
prison in Vienna until explanations could 
be received from Paris. - Soon he bobbed 
up again in Paris, and was more in de- 
mand than ever. 

The climax of Beaumarchais’ popular- 
ity was reached when he wrote “The 
Barber of Seville” and the “Marriage of 
Figaro,” both of which were later turned 
into operas. These plays drew on him 
the hatred of the court, and the applause 
of the people, for they assailed the 
morals and privileges of the nobility and 
were full of satiric slaps at royalty. 

A few years earlier, so treasonable an 
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attack would have landed Beaumarchais 
in the Bastille. But the first echoes of 
the French Revolution were already 
heard, and the author not only escaped 
scot-free, but did much by his satires to 
hasten the Revolution’s advent. 

While the nobility at large hated him, 
he was still a heartbreaker, and duch- 
esses, fascinated, flocked to the theater 
to hear themselves mocked by his mouth- 
pieces on the other side of the foot- 
lights. 

Beaumarchais’ various visits to Eng- 
land had led him to take a great interest 
in the struggle for independence then go- 
ing on in America, and he urged France 
to help our country in our fight for lib- 
erty. He spent his own money like 
water in behalf of the Americans. He 
contributed or raised more than one mil- 
lion dollars toward arming and equip- 
ping our colonists for the struggle 
against Great Britain. The last of this 
debt was not paid by the United States 
government to Beaumarchais’ heirs un- 
til 1835. 





During the French Revolution, he 
helped the cause of his country’s liberty 
by buying sixty thousand muskets in 
Holland. But the muskets were not de- 
livered in time, and through some mis- 
take Beaumarchais was thrust into 
prison. A week later he was freed, 
through the earnest entreaties of Ma- 
dame Houret de la Mariniére, who was 
one of his sweethearts and who wor- 
shiped him. 

Beaumarchais was no sooner out of 
prison than he was banished from 
France. The French government con- 
fiscated his vast fortune, but though 
shorn of everything except memories, 
his courage and his happy disposition 
never deserted him. 

In 1799 he died suddenly in Paris. 

Who was his last sweetheart? Who 
closed his wonderful eyes? History 
does not tell us; but, doubtless, there 


.was some one who shed bitter tears over 


his lifeless body. 
He would not have been Beaumar- 
chais, else. 


RAINBOW’S END 


FOUND it not in the heavens—the loveliness wild and strange, 
3ut near, a flower of the earth, a rose of sorrow and change. 
Though I turn my gaze to the dawn, or the sunset low in the skies, 
The mysterious beauty of woman is ever in mine eyes. 


There is no word for her wonder, her passion and tenderness. 
Many the stars that pale, but her star is never less. 

Though I hasten to hide myself in the lonely places of Art, 
The mysterious beauty of woman is ever at my heart. 


It is light where the rest is shadow; a mirage, but mirage is all. 
Over the thunder of Time is the music of her call. 

Though I long for a land beyond, or dream of a dream’s control, 
The mysterious beauty of woman is ever in my soul. 


GEORGE STERLING. 





The Last Half Hour 


By Frances O. J. Gaither 


Author of “Pleasant Hours,” 
“The Four.h Fate,” etc. 





MMIE took her happiness for 
granted just as if-there never 
would come a day which neight, 

or surely would, be different. Perhaps 
it was partly because the street which 
framed her hours was so stable and se- 
rene. Even in quarters of the city less 
old, age might accumulate like gathering 
mold on the homes of vanished splendor 
and out in the suburbs new and ever 
newer palaces might rise, Aladdinlike, as 
milestones of time, but on this steeet the 
years set no mark. Cornices and doors 
were kept as white as new, and brasses 
daily polished in mansions too lovely 
to change. Clever surgeons tended the 
towering live oaks and the palms set in 
between, so that they grew, with time, 
only fairer and fairer. And the myriad 
automobiles that rolled ceaselessly upon 
the broad and stately street seemed to 
flash with perennial youth. 

Emmie and Bart lived in the same 
great old house in which Bart’s mother 
had been born, and then Bart himself. 
A century of sunlight had not changed 
the leafy shadow that the lightest breeze 
sent rippling over its ever-white cor- 
nices or faded in any degree the parrot- 
green tapestries in the big drawing- 
rooms. With all about so changeless, 
who could think of change? 

Every day, at the same hour, Emmie 
watched for Bart’s low-swung, gray au- 
tomobile to come nosing its way through 
the stream of passing cars. Every day 
she met him at the tall iron gate and 
led him in through the garden, because 
that rested him. Bart was often pre- 
occupied. But that was only natural. 
Perplexities must gather about a suc- 
cessful lawyer steering the craft of 
great corporations. Emmie, however, 


always maintained the serenest faith in 
Bart’s ability to make things come right. 

For example, there was the time whe» 
the bridge over the bayou gave way and 
hurt so many people. The suits ran into 
a terrible figure, and everybody said the 
city traction company hadn’t a chance 
to win—everybody but Emmie. She 
knew Bart would win. She used to fol- 
low the whole case in the papers,and she 
saw from the very beginning how Bart 
was leading the plaintiff's star witnesses 
to play into his hands, especially that 
Miss Forbes who saw the whole dis- 
aster from her car on the bayou drive. 
From her grewsome story of maimed 
people, floating, Bart had led her 
straight into the epic of the heroic mo- 
torman who plunged again and again to 
the rescue and from that to the tale of 
the feats of the prompt trouble crew. 

That was just one case, of course. 

ut it was always the same. Emmie 
always knew it would be. So she was 
tranquil and contented every day when 
she met Bart at the tall iron gate and 
led him around through the sunken 
paths of the rose garden in order that 
he might feel rested. 

But Bart, now receiver of the traction 
company, went one day in a cold and 
beating rain on a tour of the loop proj- 
ect with the company’s construction en- 
gineer. He took a terrible cold which 
became pneumonia, and Bart swiftly 
died. 

Just at the last, ablaze with fever, he 
spoke amazing things, strange and se- 
cret. Emmie, kneeling beside him, 
caught at his roving hands and tried to 
quiet him. 

“It’s just a bad dream, dear. 
sleep.” 


Try to 
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But at that his voice mounted queru- 
lously through more fantastic syllables. 

“The company’s money—I meant to 
put it back, Emmie, all the beastly little 
hundreds. Item after item. Red note- 
book in my desk.” 

It was. all very bewildering. Emmie 
couldn’t in the least understand, but to 
soothe him she said ‘that she did. 

“Ah!” he cried, clutching at her 
hands. “I knew you would. And it 
doesn’t make any difference to you?” 

“Nothing makes any difference, Bart. 
I love you.” 

And then Bart died. 
never seen anybody die. 

In a minute she must let them: come 
back, the nurse and the doctor. She 
went over and opened the blinds above 
Bart’s garden and looked down at the 
rosebushes huddled about the sunken, 
winding paths. Many of the bushes 
were very old, and the garden itself was 
Bart’s mother’s before it was Bart’s. 
On either hand, veiled by live oaks, 
stood square old houses. In some, the 
windows were still-alight. Emmie drew 
a deep breath. One half hour should 
not weigh in the scales against a man’s 
whole Lfe. Those familiar walls, each 
housing some one who loved and 
trusted Bart, seemed to her loyal sen- 
tries set to guard the sweet and stable 
years. 

Nothing made any difference. 
ing. 

“T just won’t think about it at all,” 
whispered Emmie. 

The doctor was at the door. 
turned. 

John Trevor was Bart's best friend. 
He had always lived just around the 
corner, prescribing for the sons and 
daughters of his father’s patients in old 
Doctor Trevor’s consulting room at the 
head of a little avenue of spreading 
oleanders. 

When Emmie saw him now, standing 
there at the threshold, the accustomed 
kindliness of his face overshadowed 


Emmie_ had 


Noth- 


Emmie 
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with pity for her, she was suddenly 
swept by the engulfing circumstance of 
Bart’s death. 

Truly, nothing mattered. 


Hortense meant only to be a comfort, 
but Emmie wished she would not per- 
petually urge Emmie to talk things over. 
Hortense was Bart's only sister. She 
had come all the way from California— 
or was it the Canadian“ Rockies this 
time? Emmie found it a little hard to 
keep: up with Hortense’s travels. 

“Ah,” said Hortense, “if I could have 
got here!’ 

Emmie listened with only half an ear, 
and yet Hortense distressed her. She 
wished that Hortense would be silent 
and alléw her to go on rebuilding memo- 
ries that were worth while. It was al- 
most a week since Bart died. John 
Trevor had just telephoned that he had 
to talk with Emmie about business. 
Emmie and Hortense were waiting for 
him in the drawing-room. 

Emmie stered down at her hand ly- 
ing white and strange upon her lap. 
It was lax and lifeless, as though it 
could never again take hold of things. 
The fingers appeared shrunken, seeming 
about to let slip the rings that for so 
long had seemed a part of the fingers 
themselves; the rings that Bart had 
kissed whenever he put a new one on, 
from the solitaire first of all to that 
gem-incrusted dinner ring that had 
marked his victory in the bayou case. 

“Even the last few minutes,” said 
Hortense, “would have been better than 
nothing.” 

Emmie shook her head and a quiver 
of pain fluttered her lids. Hortense was 
so clever, had seen life so widely, why 
should she not guess how things were? 

“No, Hortense, the very end was— 
rather terrible. He 3 

“Wouldn’t have known me? 
said that before.” 

Hortense turned and measured off 
with long strides the whole stately 
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length of the double parlors. Emmie, 
watching her, caught at fleeting memo- 
ries framed by these rooms like shifting 
patterns in a kaleidoscope: Hortense, a 
handsome young woman in gray crepe 
de Chine with circular flounces, standing 
on this same carpet beneath the same 
chandeliers of prismatic glory; herself 
less distinct, a sort of bundle of white 
organdie and drooping leghorn and shy- 
ness, mainly shyness; and Bart, smiling, 
proud of Hortense, proud of Emmie for 
having bravely consented to call. 

One picture in particular glowed 
gloriously, the reception which was 
Hortense’s magnificent gesture in yield- 
ing to Emmie the house of the high, 
white cornices. Through the arch be- 
tween the two rooms where yet hung 
the storied ‘tapestry, parrot-green, fresi1 
as ever, moved people. Emmie, half 
closing her eyes, heard the whisper of 
silken trains along the carpet and the 
stir of fans beating the music-filled air 
like wings. She sensed Bart at her very 
side, felt his breath on her cheek as he 
bent over her 





Hortense stood again beside her chair, 
tall, compelling. 

“How 
E-mmie ?”’ 

“Not—not unconscious,” answered 
Emmie, panting a little and pressing her 
lips with her fingers, “not unconscious 
at all. You see, Hortense,’ he just 
wasn’t himself that last half hour.” 

She strove to keep her voice level, 
but her eyes dilated. She seemed to see, 
instead of the familiar vista of great 
windows, with ceiling-high mirrors be- 
tween, that room upstairs where Bart 
had faced death. 

“Delirious ?” 

Emmie nodded, hearing a dreadful 


babble pouring through lips, fevered, 
alien. 


long was he unconscious, 


“Delirious?” she repeated. “I suppose 
so. But let’s not talk about it. It was 
such a little while, after all, just a few 
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minutes at the very end. There were 
years and years that were—beautiful.” 

Hortense stared. The bell sounded. 
They heard the maid moving down the 
carpeted hall to answer it. 

“It was beautiful, wasn’t it,” Emmie 
urged, “that Bart should have always 
lived just here?” 

“Here?” 

Ah, how could Emmie phrase that 
comforting company of familiar, happy 
memories ? 

“In the house he was born in,” she 
said, “in the neighborhood where peo- 
ple knew almost his thoughts from the 
time he was a little boy Emmie’s 
voice wavered. “It makes our happiness 
so real—so enduring, even now.” 

“Emmie,” said Hortense _ sternly, 
“what did Bart say when he was de- 
lirious that makes your happiness less 
real P 

The white door from the hall opened, 
and John Trevor was on the threshold. 

“Emmie,” he said in his kind voice, 
“T know you're sick of me.” 

“Not you,” said Emmie. “But, after 
all Bart did for the company, after the 
way he saved them thousands and thou- 
sands in the bayou case alone, how can 
they ‘want to go through his books 
now!” 

He pulled a tapestried stool near her 
chair and sat down to explain every- 
thing to her. He was very patient, very 
lucid. John Trevor had always stood 
by in their crises. His testimony had 
helped in the bayou case, and it was he 
who had suggested to Bart that the 
woman who saw the disaster must also 
have seen the splendid rescue work. 

“I told Emmie it was a usual for- 
mality,” saig§ Hortense, “a necessary 
preliminary to the new receiver’s taking 
charge. Of course there should be an 
audit. We wish it ourselves.” 

“And if you'll just let me have the 
keys to his desk, I’ll get that brief case,” 
Trevor went on. “Everything else is at 
the office.” 
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Emmie sat very still, looking down at 
those rings that seemed about to slip 
from her finger. Why should they not, 
indeed, when you came to think of it? 
Why should Emmie display any longer 
the badge of her vocation when that 
vocation was forever ended? 

“I think,” she said after a bit, “I’d 
better go first.” 

So Emmie went out alone through the 
white door and down the long hall to the 
library, where Lart's desk stood. 

Doctor Trevor looked after her, puz- 
zled. ? 

Hortense tried to apologize for Em- 
mie. 

“She’s not herself,” agreed the doctor. 

“IT only hope,” murmured Hortense, 
rising again to move nervously up and 
down, “that in her ignorance she won’t 
destroy anything important. The 
audit, of course, is—necessary to Bart’s 
honor.” 

“Oh, Bart’s honor’s all right. 
Emmie I’m bothered about. 
like her to be—secretive.”’ 

He fell silent. Hortense came near 
him. 

“Emmie’s worried,” she told him, 
whispering. “I want to ask you some- 
thing. Had Bart—do you think there 
was a woman?” 

“What!” He shouted it so that Hor- 
tense jumped. 

Since Emmie had married Bart and 
taken over the house, Hortense had 
lived in many places; New York, of 
course, Florence for two _ successive 
winters, and Paris recurrently. It might 
be safely affirmed that Hortense knew 
something of life. Lut she bowed to the 
assurance of the doctor who had never 
been, so to speak, beyond his avenue of 
oleanders. 

“T merely wondered,” she murmured. 

“Don’t be a fool, Hortense!” 

As soon as they went into the library 
John Trevor saw on Bart’s open desk 
the brief case he sought, and he touched 
Hortense’s arm so that she would see 


It’s 
It’s not 


Ainslee’s 


it, too. But Hortense did not notice. 
She was looking at Emmie, standing on 
the hearth rug. His eyes, following 
hers, met Emmie’s in the mantel mirror. 
Emmie’s gaze was fascinated, strange. 

“You have been burning something ?” 
Hortense asked her. 

“Only a little memorandum _ book, 
quite a private book,” said Emmie under 
her breath, still staring at them in the 
mirror. 

“How do you know it was private?” 

“Bart said so—at the last.” 

Again John Trevor touched Hor- 
tense’s elbow. 

“The brief case is safe,” 
“See, yonder ?” 

But Hortense drew away from him 
and laying both hands on Emmie’s 
shoulders twisted her about. 

“What thing is this you believe of 
Bart?’ she demanded. Emmie shrank, 
and her lids drooped. “I am his sister, 
and John is his dearest friend. You'd 
better tell us. Was it what you’ve hinted 
at before—something he said in delir- 
ium?” 

Emmie nodded. 

“Bart was not delirious, Hortense,” 
began John Trevor. 

“Yes,” said Emmie. “He wasn’t him- 
self at the last.” 

“What did he talk about?” 
Hortense. 

“Mistakes,” whispered Emmie, “mis- 
takes in the traction company’s ac- 
counts.” 

There was a long silence. Emmie 
looked down at the fire. The little 
memorandum book was quite charred, 
and the covers were curling oddly. 
Bart’s initials stood out like strange em- 
bossing. 

“My 


he said. 


asked 


brother’s honor is_ perfectly 


clear to me,” said Hortense. 

The burned book crumbled to ashes, 
and a little flame leaped up in the grate. 
It showed Hortense’s features set like 
John 


some heroic bronze. Trevor 
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cleared iis throat and went over to the 
desk. 

When he said good night, promising 
to report on the audit the next after- 
noon, he pressed Emmie’s hand and pre- 
scribed sleep. 

“Yes,” said Emmie. 
think about—it.” 

“Won't think about it,” echoed Hor- 
tense when they were alone. “And yet 
you believe Bart took some of the com- 
pany’s money!” 

Emmie flinched. 

“But, really, Hortense, with all those 
motormen dropping out and new onés 
coming in, and vouchers for every car- 
load of gravel for the roadbed, I think 
it would be wonderful if a receiver 
didn’t make any mistakes.” 

Hortense shrugged her shoulders in 
that foreign way she had acquired, and 
turned to mount the stairs. Emmie 
gazed after her. She was dismayed that 
Hortense should seem almost to hate 
her. She would have liked to explain 
to Hortense. It wasn’t that she didn’t 
trust Bart, but that she trusted him so 
absolutely. She just didn’t want to 
think or speak of that strange half hour 
at the end. She wanted to forget how 
his burning hands had clutched hers 
and his hot breath had panted out words 
as fantastic as a narrative in a barbarian 
tongue. 

Even if she. tried she couldn’t remem- 
ber all the figures he had spoken—how 
Jong that motorman was continued on 
the payroll, after he really was dead, 
drawing a monthly allotment of the 
traction company’s money, or how ma- 
terials in construction projects were 
multiplied out of all relation to the 
truth. It was Bart’s warm embrace that 
she missed now and not some cold and 
abstract thing called Bart’s honor. If 
he could put his arms around her, would 
columns of figures count? Would it 
matter on which side of the page a mere 
item of dollars and cents appeared? 

Hortense was splendid, just denying 


“T just won't 
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that dreadful last half hour, believing 
instead the years and years of Bart’s 
life. Neither would Emmie let the fair 
years .be engulfed by those paltry last 
minutes. 

When she was lying still in bed, she 
shut out the thought of that which ter- 
rified her and remembered instead days 
when all the pavement lay bathed in 
leafy, stirring shade. She saw herself 
in crisp blue linen opening the tall iron 
gate to step outside. Then she saw 
Bart’s car round the corner. He waved 
his greetings to her. He was smil- 
ing Then he was at the gate. 
When they had passed beyond the 
heglge, he slipped his arm around her 
waist and told about his morning. 
Maybe that Miss Forbes, linked perma- 
nently, it almost seemed, with the trou- 
blesome bayou case, hed been in, both- 
ering Bart about some “victim’”—from 
witness-by-chance’ she was self-pro- 
moted to the role of Nemesis to the trac- 
tion company. Or perhaps it was a new 
case won, that Bart told of, or a strike 
threatened. But whether triumph or 
trouble had filled his morning, the gar- 
den always rested him, the garden and 
Emmie. 

She felt his arm about her waist, saw 
the sunlight on the roses, and then she 
went to sleep. 

At breakfast, Hortense said: 

“It is incredible to me that knowing 
3art as you did you could believe him 
guilty of dishonor.” 

“T don’t,” said Emmie. 


“T just don’t 
think about it one way or the other. I 
just miss Bart.” 

“If the expert accountant finds the 
books right to-day, maybe you can trust 
yourself to think about it?” 


“Oh!” stammered Emmie. “The 
books! The books are fixed so the mis- 
takes don’t show. Bart said so.” 

Hortense pushed her chair back im- 
patiently. 

Emmie went into the garden to gather 
some of Bart’s favorite roses, and there, 
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sitting on the green bench with the roses 
in her lap and her scissors beside her, 
she was able to sense again the endur- 
ing sweetness of the place. She thought 
of Bart bending over a rambler in the 
early twilight or at noon lingering 
here in the path beside her. He used to 
hate to leave her, especially on Satur- 
days when, more often than he golfed, 
he went for a tramp down the beach. 
It was Saturday now, just two weeks 
since he had kissed her good-by right 
here, and then lingered to be reassured 
she wouldn’t be lonely. He seemed very 
near again, here in the garden. 

But even here Hortense pursued her. 

“Well,” said Hortense, “since you'r 
so sure he took the money, money he 
didn’t need, being independent of his 
practice, what do you suppose he did 
with it—gave it to a woman?” 

Emmie wet her dry lips with her 
tongue. 

There was the rose arbor just as be- 
fore with the ramblers on the south side. 


There was the oleander Bart had kept 
hoping would bloom next spring. There 
was the iron bench, suddenly hard and 


chill at Emmie’s back. There was 
Hortense, erect in the path between the 
green spears of the jonquil plants, her 
silk dress blown tight against her long 
frame. 

“The question is hypothetical, of 
course,” said Hortense and was gone. 

The ground about the green iron 
hench grew pink with the mutilated 
petals of Duchess roses. 

At last Emmie sought Hortense in 
the drawing-room. The ceiling-high 
mirrors set between the lofty French 


windows made it seem as if there were, . 


after all, no bounds to these rooms, but 
only spacious parlor opening into spa- 
cious parlor indefinitely, gray walls ex- 
tending limitlessly, now and again di- 
vided by tapestries, parrot-green, sway- 
ing in the breeze; far-reaching vistas of 
beauty down which the mahogany fur- 
niture kept repeating itself on an end- 


Ainslee’s 


less carpet beneath a myriad, flashing 
prisms. There was a fire in one of the 
grates and Hortense sat by it; but the 
east windows were open wide. A breeze 
came in across the garden. The cur- 
tains, tugging at a bow! of yesterday’s 
roses, had torn away some of the petals. 
A little heap of them lay on the window 
sill and some had blown to the carpet. 

“Hortense,” said Emmie, “why ” 

“Just don’t think about it,” began 
Hortense, and then she looked up at 
Emmie, swaying a little there before 
her, and she got up and came toward 
her. “Here, Emmie. Sit here,’ she 
said compassionately. 

Emmie sank into a low rocker and 
rested her head against the fat little 
hand-carved rose at the top of the me- 
dallion back. She could feel the rough- 
ness made in that rosé by the Vandal 
pocketknife of Bart when he was a boy. 
Bart didn’t think much of wooden roses. 

“Hortense, it isn’t thinkable, even as 
—as a hypothesis!” 

To Emmie’s straining ears the silence 
was magnified until it swelled into a 
kind of eternal, unending dissonance. 
She. stared at’ Hortense. Hortense 
stirred in her armchair. She was going 
to say that comfortable thing that Em- 
mie longed to hear. But, no, she only 
coughed and looked away. Emmie 
could bear it no longer. 

“You believe it!” she cried. 

Hortense shook her head. 

“Tt would take a great deal of proof 
to make me believe it,” she said, but her 
voice was not resonant of faith as it 
had been the night before. 

“But how could you even think of it?” 

Hortense moved uncomfortably. But 
Emmie’s eyes held hers. 

“Men ” began Hortense, and then 
broke off. She was very splendid look- 
ing. She was wearing mourning, a 
Parisian gown of heavy crape silk, gray, 
as plain and severely rounded at the 
throat as a stone gown upon a sculp- 
tured woman. “You are quiet, Emmie, 
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simple m your tastes,” began Hortense 
again, gently. “You presided gracefully 
here in Bart’s home. But men r 

“Why did you think of it?” asked 
Emmie monotonously. 

“When John Trevor had Bart’s mail 
sent up from the office just now, there 
was a letter. I wasn’t going to tell you.” 

“Ah!” said Emmie. 

Hortense held out a large square en- 
velope of creamy, expensive paper. 
Emmie could see graceful, feminine 
writing upon it. 

“Emmie”—Hortense was very gentle 
now—“‘it isn’t really proof. It might 
be just blackmail, anything. Let me 
burn it.” Hortense wasn’t angry any 
more. She was just sorry for Emmie. 
“Besides,” -she faltered, “even if it’s 
true, that wouldn’t mean that Bart 
didn’t love you. You know men r 

“Read the letter,” said Emmie. 

And Hortense read: 


“The last five hundred is all spent. I didn’t 
meet you at Windrace last Saturday because 
I had to go away after all. But this time I'll 
be there. Come on time. I have much to 
tell you. I think I can make a hundred do 
this time. Yours——’ 


Into the scales against all the fair years 
of Emmie’s happiness went that strange 
half hour when Bart’s own lips had told 
of needing more money than he could 


get honestly. He had said it himself, 
and even Emmie had not doubted him. 
What are the husks of all the years com- 
pared to a single half hour if that half 
hour holds the kernel of truth? 

Hortense held the page gingerly with 
the tips of her long fingers as though 
it were a thing unclean. 

“Burn it,” said Emmie, shivering a 
little. 

Emmie did not tell Hortense that she 
was going to Windrace. She knew Hor- 
tense would say she shouldn’t go alone, 
and then that the clouds were threaten- 
ing. She made no noise as she slipped 
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out, white and determined, into the 
gusty spring afternoon. 

The street car to the beach park was 
filled with Saturday afternoon merry- 
makers bravéng the clouds, girls in 
shoddy dresses and cheap hats; youths 
in tight suits carrying kodaks and boxes 
of sandwiches; a crowd of boy scouts 
bound for a hike; a woman‘with a flock 
of children pulling at her. 

Emmie felt like a person in a dream. 

That hoarse man who had clutched 
her hands and spoken so wildly of a 
trust betrayed—who was he? 

“I had to have money, Emmie, I had 
to have it.” 

‘Little beastly bits of money, all ac- 
counted for in the company’s accounts 
so the auditor would never know. Word 
upon word, flame-clear, damningly cir- 
cumstantial, she heard again what Bart’s 
own lips had uttered in the last half 
hour of his life. 

She was on the four-ten car, the car 
Bart always caught. 

At the very end of the car line, be- 
yond the park, the shell road began. 
Merciless storms had torn great rents 
in it so that Emmie had again and again 
to scramble down from the crumbling 
shelf of road and make her way through 
the sand along the beach. But wherever 
the lengths of road were preserved they 
stretched before her, white and lovely, 
faintly beaded with patterns of grass 
where the wheels had long since ceased 
to roll. On her left, beyond a fringe of 
mosses and elfin branches, lay the sea, 
platinum now under a platinum sky. 
On her right huddled houses, storm- 
wrecked, abandoned. Inland on the 
new concrete drive she could hear the 
motor horns scolding each other. 

Once she crossed a broken bridge that 
swayed dizzyingly under her, and once 
she trod a fragmentary brick wall, relic 
of a pretentious aqueduct which in other 
days had tunneled the shell road, but 
now lay stark and shattered, a precari- 
ous link in the chain of ruin. At last, 
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pushing along the beach against the ris- 
ing wind, she iooked up and saw cling- 
ing to a bit of the road above her a 
single mammoth oak forever bending its 
wind-wracked form away from the sea 
and the torturing winds. Its twisted 
branches, trailing moss, stretched far 
away on the landward side as if they 
were arms yearning for the wrecked 
beauty of the old road. Beneath it, in 
a double gateway, a single iron gate 
swung in the wind, creaking as it swung. 
In the arch above wrought-iron letters 
named the place Windrace. 

The ascent was crumbly, but Emmie 
struggled up and entered a shadowy 
green driveway down which the wind 
went wailing. A dragging vine stayed 


her feet, and a sob rose in her throat. 

How could Hortense name false that 
which she did not wish to believe, and 
merely hypothetical the dreadful thing 
that mattered only to Emmie? 
and 


A swirl of leaves broken 
branches overtook and passed her. Her 
black veil whipped and strained ahead, 
beckoning her to hurry. 

Then the green gloom lightened a lit- 
tle. Emmie looked up. She had come 
to a bend in the drive. Before her, a 
patch of gray, cloud-mottled sky hung 
above the wreckage of a house rearing 
vine-wrapped chimneys and pillars from 
the midst of a ruined garden. 
suckle cloyed the air. The garden paths 
were quite smothered. It was an utterly 
desolate place, fit only for dark and se- 
cret things. 

She stood quite still. 
her heart beat. 

She would wait. Maybe he had some- 
times had to wait—before the woman 
came for the money and for—yes, of 
course, for Bart’s embrace. All the 
years had been a dream. Only the last 
half hour of Bart’s life was real. Im- 
prisoned within it she saw, with a kind 
of superhuman clarity, the three of 
them: that other woman, who had sold 
herself and a man’s honor for reality; 


Honey- 


She could hear 
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Emmie, who had had only the husks 
and had been content; and Bart. 

She stood immovable, waiting. 

Then a strange thing happened. It 
was like an almost forgotten voice call- 
ing her in that eerie place. Beyond a 
barrier of tangled vines there flashed 
upon her consciousness the glow of 
Duchess roses. 

“Bart!” cried Emmie and_ blindly 
stumbled through the matted bamboo 
vines that would have held her back. 

The Duchess bush could bloom un- 
dismayed because all about it the rank 
garden had been’ pushed away, weeds 
had been rooted up and*vines twisted 
back. In the circle of cleared ground 
Emmie’s foot touched something hard, 
Bart’s knife, dropped, perhaps, that last 
time—it was scarcely rusted. Emmie 
pictured Bart finding the lost Duchess. 
saw him bending over it. She cradled 
the knife in her palm. Tears rushed to 
her eyes. 

Then all that which had been a mo- 
ment before superhumanly clear slipped 
out of mind. Bart’s last half hour, 
flame-imprinted on her memory, was 
only a half hour after all, a handful of 
minutes out of a man’s whole life. 

She started to run in the rain and 
wind and gathering darkness. 

It seemed tremendously important to 
go home to Hortense. She wanted to 
tell Hortense that whatever Bart did he 
did to give somebody else a chance. She 
wanted to say it, because, beside that 
fact, nothing mattered. 

It was rather bad going along the un- 
familiar road back to the car line. She 
would never have got across that sway- 
ing bridge if a flash of lightning had not 
showed her her mistake just as she was 
about to set foot on the unsupported 
side. In the end, however, she did 
reach the car and finally arrived at 
home, very wet and exhausted. Before 
the gate, the lights of the doctor’s car 
glowed through the rain. 

The doctor himself had just stepped 














out on the pavement. 
tall gate for her. 

“Good Lord, Emmie!”’ he expostu- 
lated. “Hortense has been worried to 
death. Been ringing my office for an 
hour, she said. I called up to let you 
know the audit was satisfactory.” 

Hortense herself let them in. 

Emmie’s clothes. were drenched and 
her shoes were muddy, but. her eyes 
flamed. She had to say that important 
thing. 

“Hortense,” she began, and then she 
noticed that Hortense was not listening. 
She was fingering a visiting card, and 
she was trying to get between Emmie 
and the drawing-room door. The door 
was closed. Emmie looked from Hor- 
tense’s face to the card in Hortense’s 
hand and then back again. ‘Who is in 
the drawing-room, Hortense?” she de- 
manded. 

“T haven’t been in,” Hortense evaded, 
whispering rapidly. “I was just going 
when you rang.” She crumpled the 
card in her palm. “You go into the 


He opened the 





library, Emmie. Take her, John. 
There’s a fire in there. It might be cool 
in the drawing-room. She is wet Ps 


Emmie interrupted her. 

“Ts it the woman who wrote that let- 
ter?” Hortense nodded pityingly. “I 
will see her myself,” said Emmie. “I 
am Bart’s wife.” 

- Hortense stared, but let her pass. 
John Trevor, quite bewildered, opened 
his lips to speak, but Emmie had al- 
ready turned the knob of the white 
door and stepped across the threshold 
into the room that had framed her fair 
years. The same carpet was on the floor 
and overhead still flashed the prismatic 
chandeliers. 

In a mahogany chair, upholstered in 
brocade, sat a young woman Emmie had 
never seen before. She got up and came 
toward Emmie, putting out her hand as 
if she implored forgiveness. 

“You are his wife,” she said. “I have 
10—Ains. 
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been away. I didn’t know. I wrote— 
ah, you'll hate me!” 

“Hate you?” said Emmie. Hortense 
tugged at her elbow, but Emmie would 
not go. She stood firmly by the low 
rocking-chair, her forefinger stroking 
the nick Bart’s knife had cut when he . 
was little. “No, Hortense. Let us fin- 
ish. No, I do.’t hate you. Perhaps I 
don’t entirely understand you, but—you 
mustn’t worry about it. And don’t 
worry about the money. I'll see to 
that.” 

The woman caught her breath in a 
sort of sob. 

“Oh, you're good!” she cried. 

“No,” said Emmie, “but I have been 
very—happy. We loved each other 
many years, and now, of course—noth- 
ing else matters.” 

John Trevor cleared his throat and 
tried again to speak, but there didn’t 
seem to be anything to say. Instead he 
went over and stood by Emmie. The 
room was very still. 

“T didn’t hear until to-day,” said the 
woman. 

“It happened very quickly,” said Em- 
mie. She seemed rather remote, be- 
cause she was thinking of something 
else. She was thinking how glad she 
was to have shared with Bart not only 
all the fair years but even the few min- 
utes at the end. 

Hortense turned upon the woman. 

“You ’ she began bitterly. 

“I—I seem to have busied myself,” 
said the woman. “But those maimed 
people floating—haunt me. I wrote the 
letter right after I found another fam- 
ily actually in want, the man hadn’t 
worked since the bayou accident. It 
seemed only right he should be helped, 
too. And your husband—perhaps they 
haunted him, too—was always sympa- 
thetic. He helped every time I came 
about any of the injured. And I—well, 
many people have said the traction com- 
pany would never have won but for my 
testimony, doctor.” 
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She turned to John Trevor, on whose 
face a great light broke. 

“Ah, yes, Miss—Forbes.” 

And ina flash all was clear. 

Their voices were all far off, like 
sounds heard in sleep. Only Bart’s 
voice was near, distinct. 
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“Just crumbs from the traction com- 
pany’s table for victims of the com- 
pany’s neglect, Emmie. I knew you'd 
understand.” 

She did understand—all the half 
hours that went to make up the sum of 
Bart’s years. 


WHEN BROADWAY WAS A LITTLE LANE 


WHENAS the girls in pantalettes 
Demurely: trod the Bowery, 
All sweetly prim as violets— 
Before the days of cigarettes— 
When Broadway was a little lane 
And Cherry Hill was flowery: 


Whenas the town by lantern light 
Discreetly fared a-rollicking 
To quilting bee or rooster fight, 
And Broadway fell asleep at night, 
A little, grassy lane, remote 
From noisy, midnight frolicking: 


When Broadway was a little lane, 
New York went placid as a prayer 
From dawn to quiet dawn again. 


And, oh! 


I’m glad I wasn’t there. 


Jess1E HENDERSON. 
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E used to see little, dumpy, 
W .frowzy Clara Wellington at 
every week-end we went to. 
She was omnipresent. If she didn’t 
turn up at Southampton on a certain 
Friday afternoon—she generally caught 
that expensive special ‘which is all par- 
lor cars and leaves at about three-thirty 
—we were sure she was at Newport 
or Tuxedo. How she did it, no one 
quite knew. 

For Clara was anything but beauti- 
ful; she was positively plain. And she 
certainly was not rich. She had come 
mysteriously out of the West three sea- 
sons before, with letters here and there 
—just enough to give her entrée to the 
smartest circles; and when the Dwight- 
Carters took her up, she was made. 
They put a seal upon her. They could 
establish any one. 

I remember well the first luncheon 
they gave for Clara. There were a 
round dozen of us present—they had 
asked the cream of their set—the Blairs, 
the Justin Harcourts, and old Mrs. 
Heldon, who went out seldom now, but 
whose mere presence saved any gather- 
ing and got it inevitably into the papers. 
I don’t need to go through the whole 
list, for they have only an indirect bear- 
ing on Clara’s strange little story. It 


. 


is enough to say that they “represented” 
that exclusiye body of Long Island so- 
cial leaders, and paved the halcyon way 
to Southampton success. 

She proved a delightful raconteur. 
Her stories had what is commonly called 
“pep”—I despise the word, but there is 
no other that fits the case. They were 
not exactly risqué—Clara was far too 
clever for that; but they always had a 
point that bordered on the bizarre; and 
she told them with such gusto and fer- 
vor, with such a sense of their hidden 
meaning, that the men—and the women, 
too, mind you—roared with laughter as 
she narrated one after another. She 
had us all rocking with mirth; and her 
little head, held at just the right angle 
of piquancy, like a canary when you 
approach its cage, gave her a saucy look. 
You couldn’t help liking her. You for- 
got how plain she was—forgot every- 
thing but her humor and merry eyes. 

She had tales of Indians and the Bar- 
bary Coast, anecdotes of the moving- 
picture colony at Hollywood that made 
one dizzy. I recall how Peggy Tilhurst 
screamed with delight when some one 
made the remark that Russia was like 
a movie company acting without a sce- 
nario—and Clara added swiftly, “Yes, 
or with one.” 
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After luncheon, she spied the piano 
in the corner of the club room, and 
without being asked, went to it and 
rattled off some ragtime, and even sang 
a song no one had ever heard till then 
—it afterward was revealed that she 
wrote both the words and music—about 
a turtle and an elephant that madly fell 
in love. 


‘“*Though a jungle was between them 
There were many who had seen them 
‘In an attitude of sweet connubial bliss; 
And the elephant*grew drunk then 
With delight, and packed his trunk then, 
Crying, ‘Darling, I am dying for a kiss,’ 
was part of the idiotic lyric. Which 
means nothing—absolutely nothing. I 
speak of it only because when Clara 
sang it—well, I don’t know what his- 
trionic power she had, byt somehow 
She “put it over,” as they say on Broad- 
way. Even old Mrs. Heldon smiled— 


” 


a great deal, for her to do; for there 
were those who said that the accent 
was indeed on the first syllable of her 


name, and if you didn’t get in with her, 
you were the last syllable. 

Clara was an instant success. Her 
thin, washed-out face would flush with 
pleasure when she was entertaining 
others; and Mrs. Dwight-Carter, of 
whom it ‘was said that she could make 
a toothpick look interesting, told her 
how to dress her hair and what colors 
to wear; and when she next appeared 
Clara was a type—an astounding type, 
not a bit overdone. It was as though 
a chrysalis had broken and the butter- 
fly emerged. People exclaimed at the 
metamorphosis. Her blond hair was 
parted on the side, like a boy’s—indeed, 
Clara had. a quaint, boyish look, and 
was so young for her years—she 
couldn’t have been a day under thirty- 
two—that every one christened her 
Peter Pan. 

“Yes,” she said, when she heard this 
appellation. “and in religion I am a 
Peter Pantheist.” 

She had a genius for making friends. 
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Old Mrs. Heldon, a few weeks later, 
captivated by her charm, got up a 
bridge in her honor—Clara could play 
that game as well as she could play 
the piano. There seemed, indeed, lit- 
tle that she could not do well. The 
men gathered about her as though she 
were a later version of Fluffy Ruffles; 
and the women, fascinated by her wit 
and cleverness, looked on from the out- 
skirts. They did not wish to lose one 
word of her persiflage; and it was 
Clara’s triumph that she offended no 
one. It was said that her gift for not 
making enemies compared only with her 
gift for not making money. She 
seemed to live on nothing a year, like 
Becky Sharp; yet the wicked sought in 
vain for any one in her life who was 
more than a friend. People were for- 
ever taking her home in their limou- 
sines—that was another genius she had: 
stepping in when a seat was vacant, be- 
ing miraculously in the hall when any 
party was almost over, and being carted 
off as though she were a lone duchess 
whose duke was unexplainably absent. 

As definitely as the author of a 
“best seller,” she arrived. No book or 
stage success was greater than her so- 
cial preéminence on that slippery and 
tall ladder which so many have tried to 
climb, and from which they have fallen 
down in dismay. Southampton and 
New York rang with her name; “the 
little dowd who’s so clever,” they said 
of her; and her photographs, taken in 
a certain fashionable studio with clev- 
erly arranged lights, fluttered to the 
newspaper offices, and, reproduced, 
made her look like a_ professional 
beauty. It was all very thrilling, all 
very wonderful, all very interesting. 
For, after all, who was she? 

When that first autumn came, she 
was seen in every smart box party at 
the smartest plays; and in the winter 
the opera found her on alternate Mon- 
days in the Dwight-Carter box, and on 
Fridays, regularly, with ‘the Tilhursts. 
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She and Peggy had struck up one of 
those hectic friendships that only 
women understand. They lunched at 
the Ritz or Delmonico’s, and Harry Til- 
hurst joined them frequently, neglect- 
ing the Street,.people said, to catch a 
midday glimpse of his wife’s newest 
acquisition. She was in such demand 
that it was strange how she stood the 
pace. Her fragile form could be seen 
hopping about on many a floor after 
midnight; yet in the morning she was 
as fresh as a peony or a wild rose—if 
not half so pretty. She wouldn’t keep 
a maid, and, with her temperament, 
she could not be bothered, she said, to 
dress her own hair meticulously every 
time she was to appear in public. But 
though she dropped off, as a type, no 
one minded. They were satisfied if 
she merely was among those present; 
and the story gained currency that no 
party was complete without Clara Well- 
ington, any more than it was complete 
without champagne. 


It was inevitable that such a sky- 
rocket career would one day take a 
sudden plunge to earth. She broke an 
engagement one morning with Peggy 
Tilhurst, pleading a headache, and later 
was seen at a corner table at the Ritz 
with a strange young man. It was said, 
in defense of this monstrous act, that 
if she had been guilty of anything 
wrong, she would never have chosen 
the Ritz, and that particular day, for a 
liaison. As she puffed her innumerable 
cigarettes, and bent over the table so 
that her funny little head almost 
touched that of her companion, she was 
utterly unconscious of the gossip around 
her, and it was not until the City Tat- 
tler had printed a paragraph on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday that she woke up to 
the fact that she had been observed at 
all. 

Then she roared with laughter, and 
explained to Peggy and the rest of her 
new world that her telephone had rung 
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at noon and disturbed her in her dark 
bedroom, and August Smiley had in- 
sisted that she lunch with him, to talk 
over the operetta she was doing for 
him. She had meant to keep it all a 
great secret. He was one of the com- 
ing younger managers, with ideals, who, 
happening to hear-her play one evening, 
had suggested that she turn her talents 
to the stage; and she had actually be- 
gun something. She meant to wait un- 
til it was in the papers, and then or- 
ganize her society friends for a grand 
opening performance—Smiley saw the 
value of her clientele—and stand be- 
fore them all in still another light. She 
pouted a bit as she explained, won- 
dered why people couldn’t mind their 
own business, and said who was she to 
attract so much attention, and why did 
tongues wag, and wasn’t Peggy a brute 
for thinking so ill of her, and how 
long would it take her to get back in 
the good graces of everybody who had 
pretended so diligently to love her? 

It took no time. She was so pathetic 
about it all, so grotesquely helpless, that 
she put every one else on the defensive 
—just as she had planned to do—and 
she emerged from her little “scandal” 
more triumphant than ever. She even 
got Smiley, much to his delight, invited 
to the Tilhursts’ for a winter house 
party ; and then, to prove that she was 
guiltless, paid not the slightest atten- 
tion to him; and he, realizing that this 
was a way society people had, went 
back to town, crestfallen, and won- 
dered why he had ever ventured to 
mingle with such a set. They were nice 
in the newspapers; they were mighty 
cruel in reality. But he had more re- 
spect than ever for Clara, who seemed 
so definitely to “belong;” and he was 
more determined than before that she 
should have her New York production, 
and rope all these friends of hers to a 
ten-dollar-a-seat first performance. 
This would be his way of getting even 
with them! 
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People, like smart photographers in 
New York, have their little hour, and 
then vanish. One wonders to what 
limbo of forgotten things they disap- 
pear. It causes one to quote, ‘Where 
are the snows of yesteryear?” 

Yet it was not Clara’s doom to be 
drowned in that growing circle which 
hovered, clustered, even  frenziedly 
closed in about her, as if they would 
surely engulf her. She held her own 
through two brilliant seasons. Her 
meteoric rise was the sensation of. the 
town; but her head‘did not seem to be 
turned at all. Instead, there was a lit- 
tle wistfulness about her, if one had 
but noticed it. 

Her ragtime continued to be the 
craze; and though she had no singing 
voice at all, she would rattle off those 
dazzling little songs of hers so that you 
forgot the artistic lack in the forceful 
interpretation; and to see her banging 
away at the keyboard, glancing up every 
once in a while to see how her audience 
was taking her, always created a riot in 
a room. But she couldn’t go on for- 
ever with just one talent. So she tried 
monologues—pert little things which 
she didn’t even bother to write out, but 
half memorized and added to and sub- 
tracted from, as the mood came over 
her. These, too, went well. They were 
just satirical enough, and once in a 
while some one in the crowd 
recognize him or herself and laugh as 
loudly as the others at the harmless 
exposé of one’s foibles. 

Then she danced, mimicking some 
popular idol of the hour in a pas seul, 
or grabbing Harry Tilhurst or one of 
the other men from the fringe around 
her, and whirling him off to caper spon- 
taneously with her, whispering direc- 
tions now and then, but more often sim- 
ply kicking up her dainty heels and 
trusting to her partner to have sense 
enough to follow her movements. He 
usually did, in most extraordinary fash- 
ion; and then he would feel himself im- 
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portant, too, and almost fight for a 
chance to repeat his capers. 

Clara and. Peggy renewed, in the 
same hectic fashion, their cozy friend- 
ship; and still Harry rambled uptown 
to meet them on occasions, and once in 
a while brought another man to divert 
his wife while he was diverted by the 
delectable little Clara. 

When she wrote it, no one ever 
knew ; but the tale was that her operetta 
must have been composed during that 
fortnight she spent at Lakewood with 
Peggy. Smiley ran down to hear the 
notes she put on paper; and the story 
was that Harry Tilhurst, keen about the 
music, put some money into the show, 
and then bought up practically the 
whole house for the opening perform- 
ance, and treated his friends. At any 
rate, the smiling Smiley, as we got to 
think of him, couldn’t have asked for 
a more auspicious launching of his the- 
atrical ship. The papers spoke of it as 
the smartest first night the city had 
seen in many a season; and when little 
Clara, all radiant in cream-colored vel- 
vet—she had gone into debt for the 
gown in anticipation of her coming roy- 
alties—came out on the stage and bowed 
and thanked everybody concerned, in- 
cluding the electricians and the carpen- 
ters and the call boys, every one was 
perfectly happy, and in the good, old- 
fashioned way floral offerings were sent 
across the footlights. It was a tem- 
pestuous evening of a kind that our 
crowd seldom experienced. To have a 
real composer among us! Talent of 
any kind! Vaguely we knew that some 
one must write those little operettas we 
heard from time to time—we generally 
missed the whole first act. It lent color 
to our lives to have this happen right 
in our midst; and we cheered and 
waved and offered much polite, gloved 
applause. 

But the next day how those beastly 
critics did rip the piece up the back! 
We couldn’t understand it. It had 
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seemed so good to us, so very much 
worth while. To hear it “panned” as 
amateurish almost broke our hearts; 
and, vicariously, we suffered as much 
as poor little Clara must have suffered 
directly. 

She came up smiling, as we knew she 
would; only, something of her old-time 
spontaneity was gone. This was but natu- 
ral, | suppose. She had banked on one 
huge success that would forever estab- 
lish her, artistically. Instead, she_was 
rather laughed at—in the papers. We 
came to see how [ttle any of us knew 
about music and what the crude public 
really wants; and old Mrs. Heldon said 
it served one right for mixing with the 
common herd and trying to understand 
what glittering Broadway stood for. 
She was glad, some of us thought, that 
the play had failed, as it would have 
commercialized Clara, and caused her to 
lose some of that hedged-in charm she 
admired so much, 


When people have had money al- 
ways, they seldom consider that others 
may be without it. They take it for 
granted, like the air they breathe; and 
though they are conscious of the beg- 
gar’s hat, they are but vaguely aware 
of the tragedy that has led to the hold- 
ing out of that same hat. 

So it was with Clara’s case, as I see 
it now. None of us ever gave more 
than a passing thought to the fact that 
she had written her operetta primarily 
because she needed money. Harry Til- 
hurst did not mention the sum he had 
sunk in the venture—he was far too 
good a sport for that.” We knew that 
it must have cost a large’ amount to 
put on such a piece as Clara’s, with a 
company of fifty people, but how it was 
done we left to what little imagination 
we had. 

It was noticed that Clara did not 
dress so well, and: she could not be in- 
duced to go about quite so much. Even 
Peggy couldn’t influence her, as of old; 
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she seemed to prefer to go into a shell. 
She disappeared, for a time, of her own 
accord, and the most alluring invitations 
could not bring her out of her lower 
Fifth Avenue hiding place. 

We missed her gayety; and it was 
Peggy who finally sought her out, in 
desperation, and gave her a good talk- 
ing to. 

“You’re a little dunce,” she told us 
afterward that she said. “What is an 
operetta that refused to run along more 
than a fortnight? You can do another 
any time. In fact, 1 came down to- 
day to see if you were at work on one. 
1 see you’re not; so there’s no excuse 
for you.” 

And, almost by the hair of her head, 
she dragged her uptown and forced her 
to lunch with her at the Plaza. 

That very evening she made her 
promise to come to a dinner and bridge 
at her house. 

“I'll have to wear the cream-colored 
velvet!” Clara said; and Peggy an- 
swered that no one would mind. And 
so the little creature was back in it, 
with new gusto, new fire. The spark 
had been rekindled, and it seemed to 
glow with a greater luster. She was 
never wittier than she was that night. 
We wondered what we had done with- 
out her. 

But it was at this party that a ter- 
rible thing happened. Old Mrs. Hel- 
don and I were playing against Clara 
and Harry Tilhurst, and the room was 
as still as only a room filled with ear- 
nest bridge players can be, when sud- 
denly my partner leaped to her feet and 
struck Clara a blow with her fan. 

“You cheat!’ she cried in a loud 
voice. 

You would have thougnt it was a 
movie—that it had all been rehearsed 
—that there was a scenario. Every one 


got up, and for all the world it looked 
for a moment as if we were under some 
Only Clara remained rigidly in 
But she went ashen white. 


spell. 
her chair. 
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Still no one moved, in the tense excite- 
ment, and Mrs. Heldon repeated her 
words, and would have let her' fan de- 
scend again, when Harry put out his 
hand and caught her arm. 

“Please, Mrs. Heldon, I beg of you!” 
he said very quietly. 

The rest of the evening is somewhat 
of a blur to me. I somehow recall the 
perturbed faces of my host and hostess, 
of Clara’s defiance, at first, and then 
her stern silence. Thank Heaven, there 
were no servants in the room at the 
time; and Harry Tilhurst, quick to see 
the danger if the story leaked out, 
rushed to the doors and closed them, 
and then turned to every one, his back 
to the wall. 

“A ghastly mistake has evidently 
been made,” he calmly said. “It was I 
who made a misplay. I must beg of you 
not to make mention of this unpleasant 
incident—any of you—when you leave 
my house. Please, let us all take a 


solemn oath never to speak of it again 


in all our lives.” 

Every one raised a hand, murmured 
some sort of promise, and somehow the 
others got into their coats and wraps, 
had their cars ordered, and disappeared 
in little groups, with scarcely a word. 
They did not go too hurriedly, for fear 
the servants would suspect some un- 
toward incident. Clara was standing 
erect—she was hardly over five feet 
tall—and Harry and Peggy Tilhurst 
were beside her. She could not keep 
her eyes off Harry. 

“This is monstrous!” he was saying. 
Old Mrs. Heldon had gone—she was 
the very first one to go out of the room 
after Harry’s speech. 

“It is nothing of the kind,” Clara 
said quietly. “It is perfectly true. It 
was mighty nice of you, Harry, to take 
the blame, but * 

I had stayed behind, as one of the 
Tilhursts’ best and oldest friends. We 
four were now alone in the room. 

“Clara!” Peggy screamed, and put 
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her hand to her head, as if she would 
reel and faint. 

“You’re mad!” Harry said. 

But there the dumpy little figure of 
a woman stood, looking perfectly quiet 
and sane. There was nothing I could 
say. 

“No; I’m anything but crazy,” she 
stated, as though she- were going to 
make a church announcement. “I did 
cheat—Mrs. Heldon was absolutely 
right, and dear Harry knows it. Oh, 
such good friends, you are! But I did 
it for a very good reason. I might as 
well explain now.” 

“Please don’t!” Peggy begged. She 
hated scenes, and she hated explana- 
tions. 

“But I must, Peggy dear,” Clara in- 
sisted. “It isn’t fair not to. Surely you 
should allow me to show my cards”— 
she smiled wanly at the unfortunate 
simile; her bubbling humor saved her 
reason, perhaps, in a trying situation— 
“to show my hand She laughed 
outright at this second blunder. “Oh, 
what’s the use? You know what I 
mean !” 

We all looked at her, and I verily 
think that Harry Tilhurst aged in that 
instant when we all stood there silent. 

“Sit down. Let’s be cozy,” Clara 
suggested. And before we knew it we 
had taken chairs and drawn them up 
clgse to one another. She hypnotized 
us, I think. 

“T don’t know whether you’ll under- 
stand—any of you,” she began, “be- 
cause you never have to think of dirty, 
sordid, unpleasant money. But I do— 
always. I tried to make some last year. 
You know how miserably I failed, how 
almost ignominiously. I haven’t much 
talent—oh, don’t say I have, I beg of 
you !—and when I tried to write an- 
other operetta, or even another popu- 
lar song, there was nothing here”—she 
touched one finger to her forehead— 
“and there was nothing here, either.” 
She touched her heart. “It had all 
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gone out of me, somehow. Then I de- 
termined that I would make some money 
—I didn’t much care how.” 

She paused dramatically. I could see 
Peggy twitch in her chair, out of the 
corner of my eye, and I could see 
Harry looking a little paler; I suppose 
that I, too, conventional being that I 
know myself to be, full of Boston com- 
plexes, became a bit nervous, and the 
discerning Clara was not slow to ap- 
preciate how we must feel. 

“Don’t get nervous,” she smiled. 
“Bridge was what was in my head. 
You play for mighty big stakes in this 
set, and Peggy and Harry both know 
how little I can afford the game. But 
if one doesn’t play, one is eventually 
left out of everything. That’s why I 


invented those monologues and dancing ~ 


stunts last winter. I wanted to remain 
in this crowd-—for I love you all,” she 
said inclusively. “Yet I knew I 
couldn't last long if I went on playing 
cards forever. The day of reckoning 
always eomes. When you seemed to 
weary of my parlor tricks, I thought of 
others; but you were blasé by this time. 
Oh, I don’t blame you—you have to 
be diverted, poor dears! Your palate 
has to be tickled by a new cook’s de- 
vices every so often—that’s lucky for 
you, with the servant problem what it 
is! And your brains”—was she flat- 
tering us’—‘“‘have to be seasoned, just 
like your food. I jangled away at the 
piano until sometimes I almost felt as 
though I would faint.” 

“Why didn’t you tell us?” Peggy said. 

“Why didn’t you ask me?” was 
Clara’s quick retort. 

“But I—I never ask anybody any- 
thing!” Peggy naively replied. 

“You asked me to your parties,” her 
friend countered. ‘“Weren’t they some- 
thing ?” 

“Not without you!” was Peggy’s gra- 
cious answer, 

“That’s just what I sensed, if you 
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said. ‘‘How I did sing for my supper! 
I kept on coming, in the face of the 
terrible ‘day of reckoning. I was run- 
ning up bridge debts, for I wasn’t in 
my usual form, I was so brain-fagged. 
Bridge is like golf, you know. And 
not one of you—no, not one of you, 
ever gave a second’s thought as to how 
I was to pay. Why, I couldn’t even 
go home in a taxi, I was so hard up! 
I could give you out of my bag of 
treasures—for, after all, I have some 
treasures of wit and good spirits that 
you know nothing of!—and yet you 
would have let me walk home, if I 
hadn’t always cleverly managed to be 
by the marble staircase when the hour 
for going arrived !” 

We all gasped at her brutal frankness. 

“Yes, think it over, all of you—you, 
Peggy. my dear friend, and you, Harry, 
my very good friend, too; and you, 
Michael Tremaine. Isn’t it all just as 
I say? I was a bank, and you all drew 
on me, and never thought that your day 
of reckoning might come, just as mine 
would! How was I to stand the strain 
of a run on the bank of my spirit? 
You thought, perhaps, if you thought at 
all about me, that when you invited me 
your whole duty was done. I'll con- 
fess that I loved your parties—they 
were so gay and pleasant and—warm. 
I love gilt and plush and velvet and 
satin and silk and lace, and you all loved 
poor, little, shabby me! Contrast, I 
suppose! Yes, you loved me. You 
know it!” 

“Of course we did—do!” Peggy cried 
out, going over and grabbing Clara by 
the hand and kissing her pale, attenu- 
ated cheek. “We'll always love you, 
even after = 

“Even after the scandal I’ve made 
to-night? Oh, maybe. I’m not so sure. 





But I did it—yes, I shamelessly admit 
I did it!—so that I could stay in this 
crowd a little longer—until I could 
write another operetta of something. 
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I’m like the girl in the old ballad, who 
cried to the judge, ‘Oh, was it stealing, 
the bread to give to them?’ Substitute 
‘fun’ for ‘bread’ and you'll see my case 
clearly—judges. I had no other rea- 
son on earth; and I almost got away 
with it. Now, what are you all going 
to say or do or make me suffer?” 

There was a ghastly silence. To see 
the baring of her soul, to hear-this start- 
ling confession, was like getting a 
glimpse of something we had no right 
to see. It was Harry who broke the 
tension. 

“We’re going to love you even more, 
you poor, tired, wounded thing!” And 
he, too, went over to her and put one 
arm affectionately about her. “What 
blind idiots we’ve been! We'd rather 
have you with us than any one we 
know, Clara. Forgive us all, won't 
you? It’s we who have been the cheat- 
ers—if, indeed, there’s been any cheat- 
ing at all!” 

He moved over, then, to the little 
table where the whisky always stood in 
great, hospitable decanters. 

“Why don’t you lie,” he said, gulp- 
ing down a neat tumbler of his rare old 
Bourbon, “and insist that you never 
played unfairly—lI’ll gladly take the 
blame—and sue old Mrs. Heldon for 
slander, and get a nice little pile that 
way ?” 
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“Ah! So you see how easy it is to 
become—crooked !” Clara cried, “There’s 
a mighty thin line between goodness and 
badness. One act, one word, will put 
a person in another class. I do think 
I'll follow” your advice, good old 
Harry!” She laughed outright. “Only 
I won’t sue Mrs, Heldon if you'll get 
her to apologize to me. Do you think 
she will?” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised—I’d be sur- 
prised at nothing, after this!’’ Harry 
said. 

But Péggy—poor Peggy—was sob- 
bing. Peggy, mind you, not Clara. 
Clara was laughing. 

“What's the matter?” Clara asked 
her, putting her arm around her, in 
turn and kissing her cheek. 

“Oh, I feel so guilty!” came the muf- 
fled answer, through her French lace 
handkerchief. 

“I’m glad some one else is suffering, 
for once,” said little Clara Wellington. 
“What a cheat life itself is! But to- 
morrow, if you'll let me, I'll be gay and 
bright and clever and sit at bridge till 
midnight !” 

What could you do with a person like 
little Clara Wellington? And then, who 
knows whether she really cheated or 
not? I don’t. But I’m sure of one 
thing: we were the biggest humbugs in 
the world! 
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ON RETURNING FROM A JOURNEY 
HAT do I see when I close my eyes? 
Deepest of cafions and bluest of skies ; 
Pinnacled mountain with snow on its breast; 
Glaciers to scar it, turret and crest; 


Lakes like a jade charm lost long ago 
High in the clouds Where the dwarf firs grow— 
Glory of mountain or valley or shore, 
These I was fully prepared to adore. 
3ut there is scarcely a glimpse or a view 
That isn’t alive with the wonder of you! 
ELEANOR MATHEWS STEVENS. 





Hard Times 


HE managers, as you have doubt- 
less been reading in the local 
press, are pretty low in their 

minds. In fact, it is all they can do to 
keep from breaking down and having a 
good cry. Times, they say, are little 
better than something fierce. The thea- 


trical business has not known such a bad * 


season since—well, since last year, easily. 
Shows are closing all around them, and 
it is only a question of a few weeks for 
those that manage to remain wistfully 


open. Hard times isn’t a strong enough 
expression for the prevailing conditions, 

But if the times are rough on the man- 
agers, just think what the theatergoers 
are suffering. Picture to yourself the 
horrors undergone by that poor soul 
who, in the course of one short week, at- 
tends the openings of “The Great Way,” 
“The Skirt,” “The Mad Dog,” and “We 
Girls.” And it may be well to suggest, 
right here, that if you want to see a 
show at all, this season, you had better 
plan to be there at the opening ceremo- 
nies, because there is every chance that 
it won’t be running if you attempt to 
go at any later time. 

Think of the shattered nerves and lost 
appetites caused by witnessing “A 
Bachelor’s Night” and following it up 
by attending “The Demi-Virgin.” 
Imagine the state of mind brought on 
by seeing such things as “Golden Days” 


and “The Six-Fifty.” Small wonder the 
national morale is in a bad way, and 
business is shot to pieces. Look what 
the public has been through. 

There is something rather ghoulish in 
writing about some of the plays that 
have recently been produced. It would 
be far more decent to let them rest in 
peace, and to try to forget. But it is 
no more than human to wish to boast 
of one’s frightful experiences, and one 
who has looked on dreadful things, yet 
has lived to tell the tale, may perhaps be 
pardoned for droning on about them. 

“The Skirt” opened on a certain Mon- 
day night, and closed on the first pos- 
sible Saturday night thereafter. It was 
a little play which served to bring back 
to the speaking stage Miss Bessie Bar- 
riscale, the motion-picture actress. She 
played the réle of a young woman who 
masquerades as a cow-puncher. This 
synopsis of the plot, I think, will give 
you a pretty clear idea why the comedy 
had its record-breaking run of one week 
on Broadway. Miss Barriscale later an- 
nounced, through the medium of the 
local press, that her reason for cutting 
off the play in its prime was that there 
‘was a prior lease on the theater, and, 
besides, she wanted to take “The Skirt”’ 
on tour, and give out-of-town folks a 
treat. Well, maybe so. And maybe, 
also, the Kaiser gave up his throne be- 
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cause he was simply wild about Dutch 
scenery. 

“The Great Way,” dramatized’ by 
Helen Freeman and Horace Fish from 
Mr. Fish’'s novel of that name, was a 
Spanish affair, staggering under its 
weight of local color. I may as well 
come right out, here and now, and say 
that, though I yield to none in my ad- 
miration for Spanish shawls,and though 
I concede that the Queen of Spain is a 
handsome woman and that King Al- 
fonso is doubtless a lot of fun when 
you get to know him, it will, neverthe- 
less, be quite all right with me if there 
were never to be another Spanish play 
enacted on the New York stage. To me, 
they are in a class with tidal waves, in 
that if you’ve seen one, you’ve seen them 
all. And “The Great Way” was so 
heavily Spanish. Helen Freeman, who 
played the leading part, is a good actress, 
and those in her company seemed to be 
sincere and good-hearted folk. But I 
don’t think I ever remembered the 


Maine more vividly than while I was 


“er 


seeing “The Great Way.” 

Owing to the dense accents assumed 
by the cast and to the kindly acoustics 
of the Park Theater, many of the lines 
of the play were inaudible, but those 
which could be heard dragged drearily. 
“The Great Way,” eventually disap- 
peared as mysteriously and as finally as 
a certain heiress. One night, it just 
wasn’t, that was all. Those who had 
wandered up to Fifty-ninth Street with 
some idea of attending it looked all about 
for it—in Childs’, in the grass around the 
statue of Columbus, up and down the 
Broadway car tracks, everywhere—but 
it could not be found. It had left these 
parts with the silence of the justly- 
famous Arabs. 

“The Mad Dog” marked Conway 
Tearle’s return from the movies, and it 


was, after all, scarcely worth returning ~ 


for. It is the work of George Scar- 
borough, who evidently thought that 
they hadn’t got everything possible out 


of that “Marie-Odile”’ idea. So, in “The 
Mad Dog,” an escapéd convict comes 
to a sleepy old mission, and what does 
he find at the altar but Maria, the ward 
of the dear old padre. The expected 
happens—supposedly during the inter- 
mission—and then, in the second act, 
the ex-convict, smitten with remorse, 
asks Maria if she would please be kind 
enough to shoot him. This she does, 
though if she hadn’t happened to feel 
liké doing it herself, anybody in the 
audience would have been only too glad 
to oblige. Maria, the perfect hostess, 
having granted her guest’s desire, 
thoughtfully leaves him to die of thirst 
and fever. But you see, it is only the 
second act, so he can’t die. In the last 
act, the two young people are setting out 
for Mexico together, hand in hand, thus 
bringing Mr. Scarborough’s pretty idyl 
to its close. And none too soon, good- 
ness knows. 

Well, and then there was “The Right 
to Strike,” a curiously uninteresting 
English play, curiously ill-acted. It was 
all about a strike among the railroad 
men in a little Lancashire village, and a 
strike of the doctors in the-same place. 
The play came to a timely end in a 
week or so, which was the only conclu- 
sion reached by it. 

Just preceding “The Great Way’s’ 
little visit at the Park Theater, “A 
Bachelor’s Night” occupied that stage 
for a short spell. This.charming trifle 
was written by Wilson Collison, who 
has been mostly employed, heretofore, in 
collaborating with Avery Hopwood on 
such fantasies as “Ladies’ Night,”’ and 
“Up in Mabel’s Room.” “A Bachelor's 
Night” was all that the author hoped to 
have the title imply. It was a hideous 
jumble of slammed doors, women who 
should have been some place else, truant 
husbands, swooning young persons clad 
in silk quilts, and a comedy servant, with 
the usual inebriation scene. Miss Amy 
Ongley’s performance of this last role 
must have made Miss May Vokes, long 
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holder of the title of America’s most 
awful comedy servant girl, look to her 
raspberries. The play was in three 
acts, and though, doubtless, some few 
slight differences might have been no- 
ticed from a careful reading of the 
manuscript, the effect on the spectator 
was that the company was presenting 
the same act three times. 

“Ah,” one shrewdly thought to one’s 
self on leaving the theater, ‘now it all 
comes out. Now I know who was re- 
sponsible for all the poisonous stuff in 
the Collison-Hopwood farces.” But 
then, the very next night, along came 
“The Demi-Virgin,” which Avery Hop- 
wood wrote all by himself, and that 
theory was entirely disproved. 

For “The Demi-Virgin” was even 
more so than “A Bachelor’s Night.” It 
came to town with all the prestige of 
having been stopped by the police in 
Pittsburgh, but it did not live up to the 
great expectations thus aroused in the 
simple souls of the populace. It did not 
seem as if “The Demi-Virgin” could 
have been actually written. It sounded 
as if the actors were making it up as 
they went along. The effect was much 
as if the director had gathered the com- 
pany together and had instructed them: 
“Now just go on and say anything that 
comes into your heads, and if the audi- 
ence can read any dirt into it, why, that’s 
their good luck.” 

Have you ever seen a performance 
given by children who had dressed up in 
mother’s and daddy’s old clothes, and 
felt they must give a play to celebrate the 
occasion? Well, “The Demi-Virgin” 
was much along the lines of those en- 
tertainments. The cast included, though 
one hates to say it of him, Kenneth 
Douglas, and Hazel Dawn, lately the 
protagonist of “Getting Gertie’s Garter.” 
Miss Dawn has gone a long way since 
her “Pink Lady” days—a long way 
down. She has dashed through a suc- 
cession of bedroom farces, extending 
over several seasons. One might say of 
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her, in “The Demi-Virgin,” that she has 
gone from bed to worse. 

Just a few moments more of your 
time, and then we will have about cleaned 
up the month’s catastrophes and can pass 
on to rather better things. “The Six- 
Fifty” was one of those things about 
the suffering endured by the stifled wife 
on the old farm. Perhaps, somewhere 
in this great country, there are farmers 
and their wives who get along pretty 
well and are not constantly in a state of 
being stifled by their surroundings. I 
don’t say this is so, but it seems only fair 
to imagine that there may be one or two. 
And maybe, some day, their version of 
farm life will reach the stage. Not in 
our generation probably, but some day. 

“The Six-Fifty” included some good 
acting by Lilian Albertson, a brief and 
engaging bit done by Lilian Ross, and 
a highly unconvincing train wreck. The 
play was written by Kate MacLaren, 
who last year gave us “When We Are 
Young.” “The Six-Fifty” is an im- 
measurably better play than “When We 
Are Young.” Which is faint praise in 
its most intense form. 

“Golden Days,” by Sydney Toler and 
Marion Short, is a comedy of youth, 
according to its authors. It is, frankly, 
too much of a comedy of youth to be 
wholly bearable. You grow surprisingly 
weary of the young people’s goings-on, 
and it is but a short time before you are 
whole-heartedly uninterested in the 
dear, sweet little play. Helen Hayes 
and Donald Gallaher have the leading 
roles, and play them just as you would 
imagine. The entire entertainment 
brings home to one the fact that Booth 
Tarkington is indeed a genius at writing 
of adolescence. 

“We Girls,” the Hattons’ latest play, 
ought to be funny. It is the story of the 
kittenish mother of forty-six and the 
struggles of her daughter and her well- 
wishers to make her realize her approxi- 
mate age. But somehow, though Mary 
Young and Juliette Day do all that any 
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one could ask, ‘““We Girls” seldom is bet- 
ter than not so terrible. 

And that being that, we can hurry 
right on to the notable events of the 
month, the two Eugene O’Neill plays. 
The first, in the order éf production, 
is “Anna Christie,’ with the amazing 
Pauline Lord in its title réle. It is 
rather difficult to speak of the play alone, 
- for one cannot tell where Miss Lord 
leaves off and the drama begins. But it 
is safe to say that Miss Lord and Mr. 
O'Neill, together, have created the most 
absorbing first act to be seen on the 
contemporary stage. The second act, 
despite its remarkable fog effect done by 
Robert Edmond Jones, is not too strik- 
ing. In fact, it seems as if the entrance 
of Frank Shannon, who plays an Irish- 
man with a painstaking stage brogue, 
marks the spot where “Anna Christie” 
begins to seem like a play, and not like a 
wedge of life down along the waterfront. 
The third act is intensely dramatic. And 
the fourth act is unfortunate. Some one 


—goodness knows it couldn’t have been 
his muse—has whispered to Mr. O’Neill 
that here was his chance to take a try 
at a happy ending, and the final act of 


“Anna Christie” is the result. This 
happy ending has necessitated a long 
and irritatingly repetitious act, which 
fills up the time by bringing in the old 
one of the flourished pistol which never 
comes into service. Even if you are a 
veritable glutton for a sunshiny con- 
clusion, you must admit that it isn’t 
worth this. 

But in spite of its last act, “Anna 
Christie” is a fine play, and unless you 
see Pauline Lord in it, you can never 
conscientiously feel that you have wit- 
nessed truly fine acting. 

The other O’Neill play, “The Straw,” 
will tear the heart right out of you and 
then step on it. It. is not so much 
gloomy as just plain sad, for, though 
most of its scenes are laid in a sana- 
torium for tubercular patients, it is 
neither morbid nor what has been so 


aptly called unpleasant. Curiously 
enough, it has an ending which is not en- 
tirely devastating, for the author leaves 
you with just the fragment of a hope 
that his heroine has a chance of recovery, 
Margalo Gilmore is a touching heroine, 
and Otto Kruger does remarkable work 
as the hero. 

To sooth your shattered feelings after 
“The Straw,” you might try a nice, 
restful evening at “The Intimate 
Strangers,” the new Booth Tarkington 
coinedy. It is a slim little play, drawn 
out dangerously thin at times, but with 
flashes of the same thing that “Clarence” 
had. And it has the utterly gorgeous 
performance given by Glenn Hunter, 
in his rdle of the youth of nineteen. The 
rest of the cast seems little more than 
adequate in comparison to him. Billie 
Burke’s cuteness seems far too dogged. 
Although there are many who. claim 
that she can do no wrong, these feeble 
pulses can never leap at her quaint head- 
bobbing, her arch inflection, her Lilian 
Gish method of locomotion. Alfred 
Lunt is a shade too conscious of the 
humor of his rdle, and Frances Howard 
doesn’t do half what might be done with 
the part of the flapper. But, despite 
these few kind words, “The Intimate 
Strangers” provides a pleasant, though 
scarcely an exhilarating, evening. 

“The Claw,” translated from the 
French of Henry Bernstein—honestly it 
isn’t spelled “Henri;” dook it up for 
yourself—would be a nice, respectable, 
well-constructed, dull play were not 
Lionel Barrymore and Irene Fenwick 
in the cast to give it life and interest. 
And you cannot offer them higher praise 
than to say this. Art is, indeed, a mighty 
thing when two exponents of it can keep 
you on the edge of your seat through 
this play. “The Claw” suffers pitifully 
through its painfully close translation. 
After all, when characters are made to 
say such things as “Ah, I shall tease him 
well, my good Lecierc,” and to say “Re- 
main, remain,” to some one opening the 
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door, you really can’t expect the audience 
to feel that the things before it on the 
“stage could ever happen in real life. 

Another importation from France is 
“The Grand Duke,” translated from 
Sacha Guitry’s comedy by Achmed 
Abduliah, who is not quite so faithful 
to the “has-the-aunt-of-your-grand- 
mother’s-gardener-some - meat - and - a - 
pen” style as is the translator of “The 
Claw.” But even though it is one of 
those French things, and, my dear, you 
know what those French. are when it 
comes to comedy, “The Grand Duke” 
remains as harmless as a dish of oat- 
meal, and just about as interesting. Its 
most stimulating feature is the perform- 
ance given by Lina Abarbinell. Lionel 
\twill, as the Grand Duke, is Lionel At- 
will with a wig on, throughout the play. 

‘Blossom Time” has a charming score, 
based on melodies by Franz Schubert, 
and very little outside of that. “The 
(’Brien Girl,” the new George Cohan 
production, has several very pretty 
-ongs, a great deal of whole-hearted 
dancing, the lovely Elizabeth Himes, and 
two comedians, without a funny mo- 
ment between them, in the persons of 
Andrew Tombes and Robinson New- 
hold. In spite of them, however, it 
is decidedly easy to sit through. 

It has often been said of Al Jolson 
that he is a whole show in himself, and 
the people who wrote “Bombo” for him 
evidently went on that theory. “Bombo,” 
which opened the new Jolson Theater, 
seems to be one of the longest shows 
ever put together. One is amazed to 
ind, on leaving the theater, that it is 





only eleven o'clock of the same evening. 
It seems as if it must be the middle of 
the next month, anyway. Everything is, 
of course, all right so long as Jolson is 
on the stage, and it would be a perfectly 
great show, if only they would cut out 
everything but him. Also, it would be 
far more gratifying if they gave him 
some good songs. You hate to see him 
putting so much of his life into things 
like ‘April Showers” and a peculiarly 
uninspired “Mammy”’ song. : 

In fact, if you want to have an eve- 
ning of Jolson at his best, you will give 
away your tickets to “Bombo,” and stay 
comfortably at home listening to the 
Jolson records on the phonograph. 

There are joyous tidings of the musi- 
cal offerings. ‘“‘Good Morning, Dearie,” 
with a cast including Louise Groody, 
Oscar Shaw, Harland Dixon, Ada 
Lewis, Maurice and Leonore Hughes, 
the Sunshine Girls, and Jerome Kern’s 
music, comes well within the™bounds 
of being one of the best musical shows 
you ever saw in your life. There is a 
long plot, but no one-ever lets it inter- 
fere. Every few minutes somebody 
obliges with a dance or a song, which 
has ever been our idea of the way things 
should be in musical comedy. 

Ed Wynn has a truly maternal in- 
terest in his new show, “The Perfect 
Fool.” He did the lyrics and the music 
—truth compels the remark that they 
are none too good—and supervised the 
workings of his company. But better 
still, he is on the stage practically inces- 
santly himself. And what more could 


you want than that? 
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Talks With Aindee’s Readers . 


AS it ever occurred to you to consider 
what it would be like if all people were 
sincere and truthful in their living from day 
to day? We don’t mean a state of things in 
which if you had a special little antipathy 
for some one, you would, on realizing that 
lack of affection, take up your telephone and 
tell him all about it, but rather a more 
Utopian state in which there would be a 
definite inhibition of such animosities, no 
shamming of one’s personal estimation of 
one’s ‘intimates, but rather a real feeling of 
interest in their welfare, a genuine personal 
effort on behalf of their comfort and success. 
We've thought about it occasionally, but 
never so much as when we read Katherine 
Hill’s latest novelette, “Masquerade.” With 
her usual skill Miss Hill here tells the story 
of a young heiress who has plenty of money, 
and well-nigh nothing else. But she literally 
buys the social grace, the beauty, the entrée 
into smart society, which she lacks. Note 
that word “buys.” She has among her large 
circle of well-established friends not one 
who is sufficiently altruistic or sincere to be 
her friend without, regard tor her purse, 
which is notoriously large. And, with life’s 
irony, the discovery of the “masquerade,” of 
which she is the center, comes to her cruelly 
associated with her first real love for a man. 
For a tale replete with human interest and 
present-day vicious tendencies among some 
of those whom wealth and social position 
give outward grace and refinement, Miss 
Hill’s novelette in the March number is 
unique. 


S it any fairer in the scheme of things for 
a man to have numerous attachments 
among his women friends than for his wife 
to have among the men she knows? The 
male reply is apt to be “yes,” accompanied 
by the soothing flattery that women are 
naturally purer, more faithful creatures than 
men, and should therefore preserve for the 
union the conventional tone which, in a state 
of organized society, marriage needs. Wins- 
ton Bouvé, who handles so convincingly and 
entertainingly problems of modern-day so- 
ciety, has written for the March ArNsteer’s 
a strong story, turning on a situation in 
which the attractive man permits himself 
countless affairs of the heart with divers 
attractive ladies, while he counts on the abso- 
lute loyalty of the girl whom he has asked 
to be his wife. You will find reflected in 
“The Sisterhood of Don” interesting male 





psychology as well as an extremely enter- 
taining, plotful tale. You know of cases 
exactly like that in this exceptional story 
by Miss Bouvé. 


E had acquired a reputation as a prover- 
bial “woman hater,” and yet the lawyer 
whom he had engaged to make him legal 
guardian of his sister’s affairs saw him stealth- 
ily entering the home of the most colorful 
woman in the town, an actress on a short 
vacation sojourn.from New York. With the 
beginning of her unusual two-part story, 
“The Woman Hater,” in-the March number, 
Elizabeth Irons Folsom makes her first ap- 
pearance in AINsLee’s, and the editors feel 
that it is an occasion for congratulating its 
readers. Mrs. Folsom’s work is close to life. 
The mention of red disteel wheels on a 
motor car and the repetition of five numbers 
in succession made of the girl he loved a 
coward. He could face anything more easily 
than he could the unmistakable proof that she 
would run from a situation that needed her 
presence and her explanation. And so Cotter 
Drew prepared to give up the only girl he 
had ever loved. You'll miss a really un- 
usual story, one that has in it drama as well 
as depth of-emotion, if you fail to read 
Frances O. J. Gaither’s “The Coward,” in 
the coming number. It’s different. 

The March number brings also the close 
of Meade Minnigerode’s splendid novel of 
youthful America, “Hello, Marcia!” From 
indications since we started running this un- 
usual story, its finish will be marked by deep 
regret by AINSLEE’s many readers. We've 
anticipated that feeling which, put into words, 
is: “I'll never again read anything as good 
as that!” by starting for you in the present 
issue Margaret Pedler’s greatest novel so 
far, “The Moofl Out of Reach.” When we 
tell you that each installment is increasingly 
dramatic and gripping you'll know that 
you've gone from the reading of one re- 
markable novel to that of one equally fine. 

» Altogether we feel that the above fiction 
program together with several other stories, 
which are just as strong as those commented 
on, represents a magazine whese aim it is to 
run stories of distinction always. Here you 
find tales of the newer sort. We ourselves 
are impressed with our contributors’ ability 
to see life from a fresh viewpoint and to 
create situations around their characters 


which are indeed hors d’ceuvre to the jaded 
fiction palate. 
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A Big Raise in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, if You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others who 
doubled and trebled their salaries in a year’s 
time. You wondered how they did it. Was it a 
pull? Don’t you think it. When a man is hired 
he gets paid for exactly what he does, there is 
no sentiment in business, It’s preparing for 
the future and knowing what to do at the right 
time that doubles and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You 
Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very first time? You 
thought that you would never learn and then— all of a 
sudden you knew how, and said in surprise: ““Why it’s 
a cinch if you know how.” It’s that way with most 
things, and getting a job with big money is no excep- 
tion to the rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working hour we can 
show you a sure way to successs and big Rey: A large 
number of men in each of the positions listed are en- 
jcxing thet salaries because of our help—we want to 

elp you. Make check on the coupon against the job 
you want and we will help you get it. Write or print 
your name on the coupon and send it in today. 
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....Business Manager +++. Steam Engineer 
....Cert. Public Accountant .,..Foremanship 

° os and Auditor ....Sanitary Engineer | 
....Bookkeepe: ; veo purveyor (& Mapping) 
bind ‘iohemen ‘ont Designer ....Telephone Engineer 
....Electrical Engineer .--» Lelegraph Engineer 
...-Electric Light & Power ....High School Graduate 
....-General Education --»-Fire Insurance Expert 
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Detective Story Magazine |] 
THE ONLY ONE OF ITS KIND 


Has the very best mystery and detective stories 


Detective Story Magazine 


also 


gives to its readers the services of a handwriting expert 
who will be glad to tell you what your handwriting’ reveals L 


Untangles your legal problems 
Finds missing relatives and friends 
Gives expert detective advice 
Tells how to know your neighbor 
Conducts a puzzle corner 


These and other departments are free to readers 


Detective Story Magazine 


Every Week 15 Cents a Copy 
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Most sensational tire offer of the year! Two tires 
for less than the usual cost of one — and a free tube 
with each tire! Thia is a special lot— all standard 
makes — selected for record-breaking sale. No double 
eads or sewed tires. Our big volume means best tire 
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metthnas full mileage 
itof these slightly used 
res and you, too, can get 


Size 1 Tire vi 1 Tire 2 Tires 
30x3 $7.00 $11.25 ae x 4% $13.50 $22.90 
30x3% 7.95 13.65] 33x4% 13.95 23.4 
32x34 9.00 15.45] 34x4% 14.45 23.90 
3ix4 10.00 16.90] 35x4% 14.95 24.45 
32x4 11.50 19.75 | 36x4% 15.45 25.45 
33x4 12.25 20.90] 35x5 15.909 26.15 
34x4 13.25 22.48 | 37x5 16.45 26.55 

SEND NO MONEY! Shipment C. 0. Exp 


nm 


D. 
Examine tires on arrival and if not fully’ satisfied return 
ne at our expense and your money will be prc gmptly refunded, 
including shipping charg: State whe He er Straight Side or 
cher. DON'T DEL! avi ‘ORDER Now 
ALBANY TIRE & RUBBER coureny 
2721 Roosevelt Road Dept. 1918 Chicago, II linols 


Stop Using a Truss 


oe ARTS, Pls FLarao- pass 
Being medicine “applicators 


-adhes 
posely to fo hold the distended 
aes es securely in place. 
= straps, buckles or spring 
ttached— cannot slip, so 
oannes chafe orpress agains 


























= have guese-4 valty treated 
.! themselves at home withou 
a =" | > a hindrance from work—most 
— d. 
as velvet—easy to sive; Awarded 
Fash) Medal and Gran —~; of recovery J js 


d Pr 
natural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. 
Prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely 
Write name on pon and send roe | 


Plapso Co, 633 Stuart Bldg., St. 


FREE 

















Ii so, you are NOT wearing 
Buchstein’s Vulcanized 
Fiber which is soothing to 


Li b your stump, cool, 





Guaranteed 5 Years. 
Sold on easy payments to good 
People. Send for Catalog today. 
K. Bachstein Co., 113 6th St., S. Minneapolis, Mion. 






than a silver 
dollar, strong. 











Free Book 
Contebatan comptete A 
Sndhistors of t of that / 
wonderful j 






ment—the 






This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, or inregular band; how 
to transpose cello parts in orchestra 


and many other thin; 
like o& know. oe oe 


can toare to scale in one 

er ection, an os ree popular at ai 

can ‘double y AC income, io a 
to 


bopularity. easy a, plan. 


AES AN IDEAL PRESENT 
thing in True-T. Tone band end orckes we lvmoments, = 


BUESCHER 825, herdiek, thar, 
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Please 


GENUINE DIAMONDS 


GUARANTEED 
Prices Greatly Reduced 


A SAROAM Catalog 
Credit terms 
folly, e xplaine d. Amaz- 


re soy pe on all Di 


monds — MosAc save | 


LIBERTY 


5 Cash or 
WATCH Credit 
Solid 18- kc White Gold, engrav- 
ed; looks like genuine Platinum. 
Full Jeweled Imported movement, 
Lt 
e 


OF TIS 


BROS & CO, iss8 


top. Fine Diamond! 


value reduced "$160 $100 
Cash or Credit 


Proportionate reductions on ai other 
= ! Rings at $75 $125,$150,$200 up 


THE NATIONAL CREDIT FEWELERS 
Dept. K-222 
108 WN. State Street, Chicago, ll. 
Stores in Leading Cities 
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Although deformed 33 years from infantil 
Paralysis, F. L. Kelsey, age 35, now “‘walk 
straight and flat’ after only 5 months’ treat- 
ment at McLain Sanitarium. See his photos. 
Read his letter. Write him 


After being crippled for thirty-three years, by In- 
fantile Faralysis, and walking on my toes for ail 
that time, 1 am now walking straight 
and flat on both feet, after taking only 
five months treatment at your Sanitarium. I 
will be only too glad to recommend it to any one 
who is crippled, for 1 know you can do the work, 
















L. KELSEY, 
Box 1307, Tonapah, Nevada 


For Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly 

equipped private institution devoted ex 

clusively to the treatment of Club Feet 

Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Disease and 
Deformities, Wry Neck, Hib Disease 

Diseases of the Joints, especially as found 
in children and young adults. Our book, 
“Deformities and Paralysis,’ also ‘Book 
of References” sent free. 


L. C. McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
954 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Me. 
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SPIRIN 


WARNING! Say ‘‘Bayer’’ when you buy Aspirin. 


Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer’’ on tablets, you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 
over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache Rheumatism 
Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 
Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain 


Accept only ‘“‘Bayer’’ package which contains proper directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


3 Big Band Catalog Sent Free, wou NEWS DEALER 


Anything you need for the band— 
single instrument or complete = ee s Site . . — . smaned 
equipment. Used by Army and | Maintains his store at considerable expense. He 
Navy. Send for bigcatalog, liberally | must pay for help, rent and lighting. He carries 
strated, fully descriptive. Men . ry 

tion what instrument interests you. | many articles that you would never dream of 


e vie Porn oy Te gen Bh 1 ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, there- 


72-90 Jackson Blvd. fore, of great service when you need a newspaper, 
Ey, = %y ‘gsc vou, Sea ' 

50> YON & HEAL ws __Chicage a cigar, or a box of stationery. Then why not give 
him all of your custom and so help make his busi- 











FRE DIAMOND ness profitable? Tell him to show you samples a 
RING OFFER gage : Baber 
Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian im, | of Ainslee’s, Popular, Love Story, People’s Story, 
diamonds— th test disco the on . . . ° 
San cree knows We will cond absolutely | Top-Notch, Detective Story and Picture -Play 
free this 14k gold f. ring, set with a 2 ° . . e 
Hawalian im. diamond—in beautiful ging box | magazines. Select those you want and he will 
Doftage paid. ay postmaster dD. | : - ‘ 
ag ae gladly deliver them to your residence regularly. 
diam nd re eturn and money refunded, Only | \ 
10,000 given aw ay. Send. no money. Answer STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
quic Send size of finge 8 
KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 Publishers New York ’ 
MASONIC TEMPLE cHicaca 











F REE Misicatinstromenrs 


and lessons sent on free trial. Violin, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar, 
Ukulele, Mandolin, Cornet, Banjo Mandolin, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, 
3anjo Guitar, or Banjo. Wonderful new copyrighted system of teach- 
ing note music by mail. Four lessons will teach you several pieces. 
Over 100,000 successful players. Do not miss this free trial offer. 
Write for booklet. No obligations. 
SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc., 

1815 Orchard Street, Dept. 129, Chicago. Illinois 
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Send No Money 


We will send you— upon your 
simple request — your choice of 
diamond bargains —the greatestin 
America! Do not send a penny in 
advance. When the ring comes, 
examine it. You are the judge. 

it is not, without exception, 
greate st value you ave ever 
seen,send it back —at our expense! 
If you decide to keep it, it is yours 
~—for a few cents a day. You 
may order direct from this adver- 
tisement if you wish. Don’t send 
acent. You do not risk a penny. 


Charge-Account Plan 
Byournew charge-account plan 
may pay for your choice 0} 
hundreds of pieces of exquisite 
jewelry in sums so smal] that you 
would never think of saving them. 
You are also guaranteed 8% 
Fae dividends — and a 5% 
nus may be earned. 


Send for Bargain Book | 


Send your name and address to- 
day for our new 128-page book, 
showing hundreds of ‘unmatch- 
able diamond bargains. Sent 
absolutely free. It explains the 
—)\ dividend offer and bonus pi 
Write today to Dept.1922 


‘M-LYON 6 CO, 


Lane, New York i 4 
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Don’t Wear 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent on 
trial. No obnoxious springs or 


pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and draws 


broken pasts together as you would a broken 


limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, cheap. Sent 


trial to prove it. Protected by U. S. patents, 
log and me acura blanks mailed free. Send 
and address today 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., “hr State St., Marshall, Mich. 


AMONDS 


. For a Few Cents a Day 











$YOurrstane ine $ 





We will train you to write show cards for us. No canvassing or 
soliciting; we supply you with steady work; distance no object; 
will pay you from $15 to $50 a week 

WILSON METHODS, LIMITED, 
Dept. H, 64 East Richmond, Toronto, Canada 








Cuticura Soap 
Will Help You 
Clear Your Skin 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 26c. everywhere. Samples] 
free, of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. D, Maiden, Mass. 
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Home-Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle A will show you how, guide 
you step by step to success and help solve your per- 
sonal business problems, Our plan enables you to 
train during spare hours without interference with 
your present duties. Give us your name and eedeens 
and mark with an ‘*X’’ below the kind of ition 
want to fill. We will mail catalog and full particu are 
regarding our low cost monthly payment clea. Also 
our valuable book for ambitious men, ‘“Ten Years’ 
oe In One.”” Tear out, mark and mail the cou- 
pes . No obligation to you. Let us prove to you 
ow this atep has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. 
_—— — —"__ Coupon > - - 


LaSalle Extension 
University 
Dept. 265-R Chicago, Ill. 
Ple send me catalog and 
full information regarding the 
course and service I have 
marked with an X below, piso 

a ma | of your book, 
Yea motion in ‘One,’ 
all ‘without obligation to me. 













Training for OMeial, 
Managerial, Sales, and Executive positio’ 

(Bex Accountancy: Training for oa 
as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc 

Cj; Traffic Management— Foreign and Domestic: 
Training for positions as Railroad and Industrial 
Traffic Manager, etc. 

[] Sataee Accousting and Station Manage- 
ment: Training for parwey Auditors, Comp- 
trollers, Accountants, Station "Agent Ss, 
Members of Railway ted Public Utilities Com: 
missions, etc. 


H Law: Training for Bar: LL. B. Degree. 


Commercial Law: Reading, Reference, and 
Consultation Service for Business Men 
Industrial Management Efficie ency:. For Ex- 
ecutives, Managers, Office and Shop Employes 
and those desiring ‘practical training in indus- 
trial management principles and pee 
Modern Busi Cors d nd ‘Prac: 
tice: Training for Sales and Collection Corre- 
spondentss Sale es swemeen Managers; Credit 
fice Sorresp Super- 

visors, Secretaries, ete. 

| Banking and Finance: Training for executive 
positions in Banks and Financial Institutions. 
Modern Foremanship and Production Meth- 
ods: Training in the direction and handling of 
industrial forces —for Executives, Managers, 
Superintendents, Contractors, Foremen, Sub- 
foremen, etc. 
Personnel and Employment Management: 
Training for Employers Employme ont Managers, 
Executives, Industrial Engineers. 
Business English: Training for Business Cor- 
respondents and Copy Writers 

C5 =xpert Bookkeeping: Training for position as 
Head Bookkeeper 
Commercial Spanish 


Effective Speaking 
Cc. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Accountants 


Present Position .... 
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ANOTHER HIT! 
Sea Stories Magazine 


A New Idea at the Right Time 


We are firmly convinced that there are millions of fiction readers 
who demand interest first of all. These folk read for relaxation, for the 
purpose of escaping from life—from the diurnal humdrum round of cares. 





Being convinced of this, it is only natural that we make an attempt 
to supply a demand, which is lying fallow, and which has never really been 
filled until now that Sea Stories Magazine has made its appearance. 


Sea Stories Magazine is full of interesting fiction, the sort 


that lifts a man out of himself, and transports him into realms of adven- 
ture and romance. 


Sea Stories Magazine will contain only clean, wholesome, 
up-to-date stories, of distinctly salty favor. “There will be adventures on 
the great ocean liners, on fishing smacks—tales of treasure-trove, and the 
bravery that seems inherent in those who follow the sea. 


Sea Stories Magazine is now on the stands. Buy a copy, 
and be interested as little else in the way of fiction has ever interested you. 


Published Monthly Price 15 Cents . 











STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue 33 33 New York City 
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SPECIAL TERMS — Ten 
months’ credit on any article 
selected from the SWEET cat- 
alogue. NO MONEY IN AD. 
Shipment made for 
your examination. First pay- 
ment to be made only after you 
have convinced yourself that 
SWEET values cannot be 
equalled. If not what you wish 
return at our expense, 


No Red Tape—No Delay 











Every transaction CONFIDEN- 
TIAL. _ You don’t do justice to 
yourself and your dollars unless 
ou 
Sweet's Cluster it dine _ our unus 7 value! prin 
7 line Diamonds set verware, Leat aa, ete. Send 
in Platinum, Looks TODAY’ for SWEET DeLuxe Cat- 
like 14 carat solitaire. alogue. Write NOW to Dept. 
182-c. 


Only $3.80 
a mon 


EW 


1650 - 


Capital $1,000,000 
“THE SW OF QUALITY” NC. 


“SWEET IN 
60 BROAD 


WAY, NEW YORKIL 























SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE- 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
very young wife should know 
hat every parent should know 
plain wrapper. Table contents and commendations on request. 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 284 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 


DON'T SHOUT” 
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Course in 


Two Years! 
You Want to Earn Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless you earn stead 
motion, But are you prepared for the job ahead of you? 
Do you measure up to the standard that insures success? 
Fora more responsible position a fairly good education is 
necessary. To write a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest, you 
must have acertain amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will earn promotion, 

Many business houses hire no men whose general know- 
ledge is not equal to a high school course. Why? Because 
big business refuses to burden itself with men who are 
barred from promotion bythe lack of elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for a Better Position 


We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan give you acom- 
plete but simplified high school course int wo years, giving 
you all the essentials that form the foundation of practical 
business. It will prepare you to hold your own where 
competition is keen and exacting. Do not doubt your abili- 
ty, but make up your mind to it and you will soon have 
the requirements that will bring you success and big 
money. YOU CAN DOIT. 
Let us show you how to get onthe road to success. It will 
not cost youa single working hour. We are so sure of be- 
ing able to help you that we will cheerfully return to you, 
at the end of ten lessons, every cent you sent us if you are not ab- 
solutely satisfied. What fairer offer can we make you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 





“I can he ar you W th the MORLEY 
PHONE nvisible, weight- 
inexpensive 

nor rubber. Can 











yone, young or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the 






ars what glasses are to 
a ite tor Free Booklet 
imonial 





of 
te ve MOK l 5 y 
PHONE Over 
one hundred and sold 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26S. 15 St., Phila, 





STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer ally trained 
a 7 bigh 10 ‘and big suc- 

business od public ase. 
ireater op portunities now than ev 
befo sawyers earn 


$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 


We guide you step by step. ¥ 















on rec: 
admitted to the bar in v ork us state 
aceordin: oe, our Guarantee Bond if dis 
confe rred Thousands of successful studen 








V eas e furn nie’ nh all text mate rial, lag ‘loding_ fourtee! 
i) Yalume Law Library Ge ‘t our valable 20. ‘Law suide’ and 
ence’* books FRE for them— 





LaSalle Extension University, Dept, 265-1 Chicago, tie 
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Dept. H-2192, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


5 
AMERICAN SCHOOL’ 


MERICAN SCHOO) 
Dept. H- one Deena Ave.and 58th Tbe. Chicago 
Explain now I can qualify for a checked: 
$5 000 to $15,000 $5 .000 to $15,000 


- Architect 
‘Building Contract. . r 
5,000 to $10,000 $4,000 to $10,000 
..-Auatomobile Engin: .. Shop Superintender 
4, 0 0 to $10, 000 $3,000 to $7,000 
...Auatomobile Repairt ..Employment Manager 
s ) to 4 000 $4,000 to $10,000 
vil Engineer $5,000 to $15,000|...Steam Engineer” 
d pRabod tural T Being “e > $2,000 to $4,000 
$4,000 to $10,000)... Foreman’s Course 
.-Business Manager 2,000 to $4,000 
$5,000 to $16, 000|...Sanitary Engineer 
.-.Certified Publle eee $2,000 to $5,000 








Yi 







La 
--Mee chanical Engi 














ont 
000 to $15,000 -«-Telephone Engineer 
.- Accountant and if tor $2,500 to $5,000 
2,500 to $7,000]... Telegraph Engineer 
.-Draftsman and Designer a $2,500 to $5,000 
$2, 600 to $4,000)...High School Graduste 
.-Electrical Engineer n two years 
84,000 to $10,000) ..Fire Insurance Expert 
.--General Education’ In one year. $3,000 to $10,000 
AAd ae 
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stands for Prevention, of all 
winter ills 


Coughs, sneezes, colds and 
the shivery chills. 


for Insist on Piso’s by name 


For the words “Just as good 
as” don’t mean “Just the 
same.”’ 


is for Safety which means you 
are sure 


That all things in Piso’s are 
perfectly pure. 


that it’s good for the Old or 
the young 


Three generations its praises 
have sung! 


is for Sure and for Safe and 
for Sane— 

When Piso’s is used, not a 
cough can remain. 


Piso’s contains no opiate. It 
is good for young and old 
Buy it today 35c everywhere 


Piso’s Throat and Chest Salve for external application is 
especially prepared for use in conjunction with the syrup. 


PISO'S 


SAFE AND SANE 
for Coughs & Colds~ 











Please 
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Suppose You Want 
to Break Into the 


Movies 








The question you ask yourself is! 
“Just what are my chances? It doesn’t 
help me very much to r ad about how 
Mary Pickford and Charlie Chaplin 
got their start—what I want to know 
is, ought / to try to break in? Have 
/ the qualifications? And if so, ‘just 
how ought I to go about it to begin?” 


We have prepared a book that an- 
swers those questions definitely, and 
authoritatively. It is made up of arti- 
cles that have appeared from time 
to time in PrctureE-PLAY MAGAZINE, 
each one of which was the result of 
painstaking investigation by a writer 
who is a specialist and who knows his 
or her subject. Nowhere else can you 
find set forth as completely, clearly, 
and frankly the real facts about get- 
ting into the movies, particularly in 
regard to your own particular case. 
The book is called 


“Your Chance as a 
Screen Actor” 


It contains ninety-six pages of in- 
formation, by which you will be able 
definitely to decide whether or not the 
screen is to be your profession. 


This book is only 25 cents a copy. 


To procure one, address the book 


department, 








STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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“Bring Ss 
HARTMANS = afi F 
Richly Upholstered @__'* 
4-Piece Suite ae. 


Quarter-Sawed and Solid Oak 
Send only $1 for this complete suite 
of library, parlor, or living room fur- 
niture. Use it 30 days on Free Trial. 
If you don’t say that it is even more than you expected, 
ship it back and we return your $1 and pay transportation 
charges both ways. 


barks, sSeats A Full Year to Pay 


Comfortable Only by seeing this splendid quarter-sawed and solid oak suite can you realize how it will add to 
the appearance of your home. Only by examining it can you appreciate what a record- breaking 
bargain it is at our smashed price. Furniture lke thie can. be bought now here else at near Sor pres, 
A solid oak with top 24x36 in. 4 ROCKER, solid 
Handsome Fumed Finish! oak with quarter-sawed top panel and rounded arm rests; 
seat 18x19in. SIDE ROCKER, solid oak with quarter-sawed oak top rail, seat 16xl4in. ARM CHAIR, 37 in. high 
and SIDE C HAIR, 36 in. high, with seat 16x14 in. Table and chairs stand on noiseless glides. Ornamented 
backe and seats upholstered i in durable, imitation Spanish brown leather. Comfortable spring 
seats. TABOURETTE, 164 in. high with 10 in. top, is solid oak. BOOK BLOCKS, he pavy 368- 7 Book 
enough tosupport s liberal number of volumes. Shipped(fully boxed, ’‘knocked down’’to les: FREE 
freight charges) from factory in Central Indiana, Western N.Y. State or Chicago ware’ house. Be 


Cogee No. 112DMA7. Reduced Bargain Price $37.95. 


































Send $1.00 now. Pay balance $3.00 per month. 


‘ea 

. 

Bargain Catalog ,° /xp 
368 pages of the world’s great- ‘ipr = 
est price smashing bargains. Ns ‘A G, 


D  Bveryenng you need in Furniture, rugs, linoleum, stoves, 
watches, silverware, dishes, washing machines, sewing 










™ machines, aluminum ware, phonographs, gas 
mh engines, cream separators, etc.— all sold 
2 on our easy monthly payment plan and 
on 30 days’ FREE Trial. 
| Post card or letter brings thie jP1™= ean 
; big bargain book Free. = HARTMAN Furniture & Carpet o. 
». | “Let Hartman Feather YOUR Nest” § Dept. 4147 Chicago, IMinols 


Enel losed find $1.00 Send the 7-piece Living 


A 4) = Room Suite No, 112DMA7 as described. Iam 
gai to have 30 days’ freetrial. If not satisfied, 

a will ship it back and you will refund my $1. 06 
\ @ and pay transportation charges both ways 

: If L keep it, 1 will pay. $3.00 per month until 

Se. | the full price, $37.95, is paid. Title remains 


Furniture & Carpet Co. = you until final payment is made, 
Dept. 4147 Chicago, Ill. 


Copyright, 1922, by Hartman's, 
Chicago 
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The early 
brush catches 
the germ. 


For the sake of your Looks 


as well as your health, use a dentifrice 


that cleans thoroughly and safely 


OLGATE’S Ribbon Dental 

Cream is recommended for this 
specific purpose: —to clean your 
teeth thoroughly and safely. 


It accomplishes this by the direct 
action of its principal constituents— 
fine precipitated chalk and pure 


vegetable oil soap. 


The fine calcium carbonate (chalk) 
which forms the basis of this safe 
dentifrice, when brought into action 
by the wet brush, loosens deposits 
that gather upon the teeth. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Est. 1806 


At the same time, thorough wash- 
ing is effected by the pure soap in- 
gredient. 


It is important to understand 
these principles—to be sure about 
the safety of the dentifrice you use. 


Colgate’s is recommended by more 
dentists than any other dentifrice. 


Its delicious flavor makes care of 
the teeth a treat—not a task. With 
Colgate’s, children are easily taught 
the healthful habit of brushing their 
teeth daily. For sale everywhere. 


NEW YORK 


In Canada: 137 McGill Street, Montreal 


If you have receding gums, massage them daily. A bit of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, 
rubbea upon the gums, is an agreeable help in gingival massage. 


==i| Truth in advertising implies honesty in manufacture 








